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An ApreaL TO ENGLAND AGAINST THR New INDIAN 
Stamp Acr. 


A very able and interesting pamphlet, under this title, has been 
published during the past month, by Mr. Ridgway; and if sufficient 
pains be taken to give it extensive circulation, it cannot fail to ex- 
cite in English bosoms some sympathy with those whose cause it 
so feelingly pourtrays, and ably advocates. In addition to the 
question of the Stamp Act, which is argued legally, politically, and 
commercially, there are contained, in this pamphlet, observations on 
the condition of British subjects, under the Government of the East 
India Company, which are pregnant with important matter, and 
cannot be made too generally known. As we have already expressed 
our own opinions on the particular measure respecting which this 
appeal to England is made, we shall, instead of repeating them, 
give an analysis of the pamplilet before us, in the sentiments of 
which we heartily and entirely coincide, connecting the several 
portions of it which we mean to extract, by such explanations as shall 
place the substance of the whole before the reader. 

After a preface of 16 pages, stating the causes and object of the 
publication, the Appeal commences by announcing the edict of the 
Indian Government, for raising a revenue by means of stamps, and 
thus enumerates the objections to such a measure. 

‘It is peculiarly ill suited to the habits and the multifarious small 
transactions of the two or three hundred thousand Natives who com- 
pose the bulk of our city population. It bears peculiarly hard on 
the infant commerce of an infant and dependent state. It is 
especially ill timed, as coming into operation in the second year of 
profound peace, following a most expensive and ruinous war, which 
has not only dissipated millions in expenditure, but absorbed, by 
loans, which are still kept open, vast sums of individual saving and 
capital, that heretofore used to seek the channels of commerce and 
reproductive industry. It is impolitic, as adding to the burdens 
and to the difficulties of trade and manufactures, at a moment when 
they are in a languishing condition among us, consequent upon the 
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effects of the late war, and the reaction of those tremendous shocks 
which commerce and confidence have recently sustained in Europe 
and America. It is unwise in respect to the Company, as showing, 
in glaring colours, towards the expiration of their charter, the non- 
identity of interests between governors and governed, where the 
former are not only great monopolists and traffickers, but owners 
of the universal rent of land, avowedly holding their lease of the 
country on the principle of a private estate or plantation, from 
which they are to extract all the profit they can, without rendering 
account to the governed, and without reference to the necessary 
charges of governing and maintaining. It is foolish, as leading to 
the renewal of ancient questions and feuds with the King’s Supreme 
Court here, which was planted among us in 1774, expressly as a 
counterbalance and protection against illegal acts and doubtful 
exactions of the Company's governments. It is imprudent, as 
giving rise to the mooting of many grave and curious points, 
touching actual and future relations between the delegated local 
authority of the Company’s temporary and trading government, 
and the subjects of the King in India—in India now formally 
recognised as a royal possession by the last charter of 1813. It is 
inconsiderate, because the Natives hold this new and wnaccustomed 
species of taxation in especial abhorrence, and have before twice 
successfully resisted or evaded it, when attempted to be applied to 
the ‘ Moffussil,’ (or provinces out of the jurisdiction and protection 
of the King’s courts,) where the Company exercise absolute au- 
thority. 

‘ But these considerations, though all of them most important, are 
not what we chiefly desire should attract the attention of our fellow- 
subjects in England at this moment. 

‘In this stage of our pleading, we pass by the political and eco- 
nomical defects of law stamps, and taxes on justice in any shape ; 
the heavy bearing of taxes on transfers of property in relation to the 
net revenue they produce, and to the charges of levying; and the 
vexations and impediments they throw in the way of business, and 
of the growth and accumulation of capital. 

‘Our primary object is a higher one ;—we would fain interest 
our countrymen, if we can, in the struggle we are endeavouring to 
make against our Indian “ Stamp Act,” as being ILLEGAL and uUN- 
CONSTITUTIONAL. It is here we desire to make our stand—to 
resist by all lawful means in our power this first instance of a local 
impost, levied, as we aver, by incompeteut authority ; on grounds 
that are to justify hereafter the imposition of direct and indirect 
taxes of every kind and degree, without our concurrence, or even 
our previous knowledge of the meditated imposts, and with no other 
limitation than the declared will and pleasure of the authorities set 
overus. In the nomination of those authorities we have no voice ; 
—of their proceedings we are allowed to know nothing ;—their 
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wants we have no means of appreciating ;—they are men with 
whom, from the absence of institutions of any description, we have 
no organ of communication, far less a due influence proportioned to 
property ; and, to sum up all, they have the most absolute power 
ever our persons and fortunes, and can put down all opposition 
offered to their will in the shape of petitions, writings, printing, 
speaking, or actions in court, by the summary deportation of any 
obnoxious European at a moment's notice, and without cause as 

signed.’ 

The writer next passes to the consideration of the manner in 
which the Supreme Council in India is formed, and states, in a very 
accurate and forcible manner, the reasons why a body so constituted 
is unfit to be intrusted with an unlimited power of taxation; as 
such a corporation directly adds to its wealth, as well as its patron- 
age, by increase of taxes, without being accountable to the people 
for its expenditure, or under more than a mere nominal responsibi- 
lity to any other power : 


‘ If any net revenue or surplus arises, such a government is not 
bound to remit taxes in proportion ; on the contrary, the narrow 
and ignorant policy of England has been, that such should be re- 
mitted thither as tribute, and appropriated to the conquerors. In 
short, a conquest India is, and as a conquest she has been treated. 
This pernicious tendency and spirit of the Government is not 
allowed to receive its natural compensatory mitigation by trans- 
fusion of the arts, the example, the skill, the intelligence, the capital, 
and industry of the superior country and race into the inferior. All 
settling, all colonizing, all resort to the country, all security of re- 
maining when there, all interloping, is rigorously prohibited, except 
to a favoured handful of Europeans, who are unlawfully bound, by 
indentures, to yield up, as the Company allege, every privilege and 
birth-right under the terrible alternative of banishment from property, 
family, and connections, in the event of giving umbrage to the 
Company, or its servants abroad ! 

‘ Thus the local council of Government, from the nature of the 
close anti-colonial and proprietary system, feebly checked at best 
by the controlling board of Indian ministers, is naturally and es- 
sentially opposed to the interests of the conquered ; and it is more 
particularly opposed to the interests of the inhabitants of the metro- 
politan cities of British India, because these are possessed of more 
intelligence, spirit, and wealth, than the mass of the provincial 
population—because they are in some degree protected by the King’s 
courts, and because these cities are the great centres of intercourse, 
trade, and connections with the mother country. What checks, 
what guarantees, what influences exist, on the part of any class of 
the inhabitants, to countervail such a system, or to work on the 
individuals who compose its little oligarchy of a council? Literally 
none. We have not even the benetit of a King’s chief Judge or 
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Chancellor sitting in that body, as in most royal dependencies where 
there is no colonial assembly. ‘The commanders-in-chief are civil 
ciphers—the governors diplomatists, who look to the Company for 
the usual close of their services, a pension—the two other members 
are the Company's own dependents, not merely from habits of long 
life and gratitude for selection, but from present hopes of prolonged 
enjoyment of lucrative oflice, if they give satisfaction, and future 
hopes of succession to directorships at home on the strength of 
solicitude abroad for “ the Company's interest.” 


‘ If we had the nomination, by election among citizens of large 
property, or by any other means, of even a single member in coun- 
cil to represent and watch over our interests—nay, if there were 
even a single non-military member in council whom we could con- 
sider independent of the Company, and of that powerful “ aristo- 
cracy of place,” the civil service, we might be satisfied, for some 
years to come, at least, to leave the power of taxation, and our 
fates and fortunes, in the hands of such a council. But, constituted 
as that is, and while India remains excluded from almost any share 
of parliamentary or ministerial attention, and leased out to a 
corporation, (a mercantile one especially,) we must loudly claim not 
to be delivered over, bound hand and foot, to the tender mercies of 
such a body, harsh, haughty, arbitrary, partial, and above all secret 
in its proceedings towards the subject, with whom it has, and can 
have, no sympathies—nothing in common. 


‘It is our firm belief that Parliament never contemplated that we 
should be so delivered over, or that the power of unlimited taxation 
should be conferred on the local Governments jointly with their 
masters, the Directors and the Board of Control. We find no 
enactment to that effect in any of the statutes. We collect no such 
intention from any thing let fall by members of either House in 
debate ; nor is it, indeed, likely that an English Parliament would 
ever delegate such wide-sweeping power to any inferior authority 
whatever. But if its habitual and salutary jealousy of its own 
exclusive “ power of the purse” had ever given way, so extraordi- 
nary a grant would have been fully, explicitly, and even apologe- 
tically conferred, instead of being ‘eft to be gathered and inferred 
by implication. Yet, on no better foundation rests the power, now 
first assumed, of taxing without limitation of any kind, by authority 
of this Government, (under private sanction of the Court of Direc- 
tors and the Board of Control,) within the city of Calcutta.’ 

To this follows a clear and succinct history of the settlement of 
the town or city of Calcutta, showing it to have been entirely of 
English origin, ‘founded before the East India Company effected 
any territorial conquests in Bengal, and before the Emperor of Hin- 
doostan legalized these conquests, by conferring the government of 
them on the Company ; and proving clearly,that from this distinction, 
as wellas that of having a King’s court of justice, it was not intended 
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that it, Calcutta, should be subject to the unlimited power of the 
Company's Government, as the provinces of the interior. Of the 
benefits of this exemption, and of the influence of the King’s Court 
at the Presidency, the writer thus speaks : 

‘ That this legislative circumscription on the vast general powers 
of the Company's Governments has been most effectual, and not a 
useless name, is matter of notoriety. It is a practical veto in the 
hands of the Court, in quality of protector of the King’s subjects, and 
guardian of the laws of England against the caprice, sinister inter- 
ests, and love of power natural to all in authority ; more natural to 
men who wield despotic power every where beyond this little 
charmed circle ; most natural to delegated proprietary, leasehold, and 
trading governments. It is this tirrie “ Magna Charta,”’ the 
single rock and refuge of Englishmen in India, in the midst of the 
overwhelming ocean of sordid and arbitrary power, and under the 
desertion and neglect of Parliament, which has raised this metro- 
polis to its present vast and splendid position—which has made it 
the domicile of multitudes of Native capitalists, and of many great 
landholders whose estates are situated in the Moffussil—and which 
has created, within the memory of man, out of nothing, a prodigious 
and flourishing commercial port.* We ask, what of all this would 
have been in existence, had Calcutia been exposed, unprotected, to 
the fiscal rapacity of a leaseholding Company? ‘The answer may 
be taken from what we see passing before our eyes, and around us, 
in the less fortunate provinces of our Indian empire, in which the 
Company's thirst for revenue is not restrained by any privileges of 
the subject, or Parliamentary clog, in their powers of indirect tax- 
ation, nor fettered by limitations to the indefinite absorption of the 
land rents, under a fixed composition of permanent settlement. 

‘ It is to this thirst for more money—to this impatience under 
legal restraints, and under the self-denying ordinance of Lord Corn- 
wallis, that we owe the preseut bold attempt to fix us with new and 
indefinite revenue exactions. Hence the heart-burnings at the 
exemptions of Calcutta; hence the lamentations over the districts 
that were allowed to redeem their indefinite land burdens for a fixed 
heavy quit-rent, and which therefore yield nothing additional by 
periodical renewals of leases and turns of the fiscal screw, such as 
the Company continue to exercise on their acquisitions of later 
date than the permanent settlement, in the face of their own solemn 
and twice-repeated public pledges. Not content with endeavouring, 





* Twenty or twenty-five French ships alone resort hither annually, 
chiefly for indigo; an article produced, to the extent of ten or twelve 
millions of lbs. (worth in Europe about 4,000,000/.) entirely by private 
European intelligence and industry, within forty years. The annual 
capital laid out on it by the Calcutta merchants and capitalists is nearly 


2,000,000/. sterling. 
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by all ways, to narrow the amount of the protected portions, and 
prevent extension of the system, they prematurely seek to devise 
new and indirect taxes in the shape of excises, transits, town duties, 
house, shop, police and stamp duties, and judicial taxations. For 
such exactions, even the protected districts cannot yet be ripe, until 
the prosperity and accumulated capitals of the new-made land- 
holders begin to re-act on the country at large, by giving rise to 
considerable farmers in the place of wretched metayers, and by 
creating a demand and taste for conveniences and comforts. 


‘ The spirit of taxing, once roused, directs its pernicious activity 
to other places than the protected districts, and the incompatible 
objects are sought of subjecting the country at large to the thousand 
devices of indirect taxation ; while, at the same time, the “ Oriental” 
revenue system is persevered in, of considering that country as a 
vast estate, of which the Government is landlord, and ought to 
draw the rents, without being accountable for any surplus, or 
expected to remit any burdens once imposed on the tenantry. 


‘The same fatal system is naturally pushed into every fresh 
acquisition of territory. ‘Taxation, according to the notions of the 
East, is, by a monstrous inversion of right principle, regarded not 
as a contribution from all, proportioned to property, for the un- 
avoidable charges of protection and government, but as a due, a 
property, or right of the state to all it can extort, (leaving a bare 
subsistence to the cultivator,) and out of which no more is to be 
expended for the benefit of the subject than is unavoidable. It is 
grievous to see such a notion as this sanctioned by repeated statutes, 
providing for the payment of a stipulated sum of this “surplus 
revenue” or “tribute” into the British Exchequer; or, as in the 
last charter, providing for the division and appropriation of the ex- 
pected booty in certain shares (after paying charges and debts) 
to the Company and to the Crown; as if it did not bear sufficiently 
hard on India to have to pay for three governments—the local, the 
directorial, and the controlling—none of them subject to any check 
on expenditure by the unfortunate tax payers, and all of them 
zealously concurring in the exclusion of the Native and Creole popu- 
lation from any share in honourable or lucrative public employ- 
ment ;—all concurring in eagerly preventing India from benefiting 
by the resort of European capital and skill—in discouraging colo- 
nization or permanent residence, even of the Company’s own ser- 
vants—and in stimulating Europeans of every class to return to 
England, with their accumulations of capital; so that the internal 
administration of the country is constantly shifting into fresh hands, 
and the exclusion of all sympathies between governors.and governed 
consequently rendered complete. 


* But the land revenue is not the only financial monster of India : 
there are two great monopolies not inherited by us from our Mogul 
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predecessors, but created by English ingenuity,* both of which fall 
with great severity on a dense population of paupers. One of these 
is particularly grinding, as affecting an article (salt) of primary 
necessity every where, but no where more so than in India, because 
the indigent Natives exist on the poorest of diet—a handful of rice 
or a cake of toasted flour, which are neither palatable nor digestible 
without the miserable condiment of a pinch of salt. We pass by 
the details of this odious monopoly; its cruelties, foreed labour, 
smuggling, demoralization, aud invasion of individual rights—the 
unavoidable accompaniments of a system that interdicts all making 
and dealing in salt, except by and for the Company, in regions that 
produce nothing else, and where salt low-lands, vast jungles, and a 
powerful sun, combine to produce that article in indefinite quantity. 
Let it be sufficient to state the bare fact, that the salt, of which the 
cost of production is about half a rupee, is bought (at the Com- 
pany’s sales) by the wholesale merchants for four or five rupees ; 
and ultimately retailed to the unhappy consumer on the spot at six, 
well adulterated + with impurities. ‘The opium monopoly is effected 
by an equally unjustifiable interference with manufacturing and 
agricultural industry ; its culture is prohibited except at rates fixed 
by the Company, and for the Company's sole advantage. Its profits 
are several hundred per cent. 

‘ These monopolies, however, are now of some half a century's 
antiquity, sanctioned by prescriptive and, perhaps, by implied recog- 
nition in Acts of Parliament, like the land tax. But a striking 
proof of the watchful keenness for immediate gain, and for pushing 
the advantages of an exhausting system of revenue to the utmost, 
may be seen in the eagerness of the Company to extend this system, 
not only to each fresh conquest, but through the intimidation or 
bribing of “ protected” princes, into tracts not our own, where such 
monopolies had never before cursed the industry of the inhabitants. 
In our late acquisitions from the Burman monarchy, the blessings 
of our salt monopoly and land tax are already in progress ; our salt 
system is extendifig elsewhere in every available direction ; and we 





* The origin of these, as every reader of Indian history knows, was a 
scheme of Clive’s, for adding to the public emoluments of the head 
Civil and Military Servants, at the expense of the poor consumers. The 
Honourable Directors indignantly + adi of such barbarous and 
illicit exactions of their servants, and forthwith commanded that the 
profits should be given up—To THEMSELVES !—Mill, vol. iii. p. 367. 

+ Such is the poverty of the people, that they pee impure brown 
salt, procured by filtrations through the overflowed urud of the salt 
marshes, and by a hasty evaporation, to that obtained from the purer sea 
water and solar evaporation: not because they like the earthy admixture, 
but because the first is accompanied by a proportion of bitter and pun- 
gent saline compounds; and thus they obtain a greater proportion of 
seasoning for their money, in the very small quantity of the article which 
they can afford themselves. 
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have prevailed on the independent, dependent, and semi-dependent 
chiefs of the entire region of Central India, for miserable gratuities, 
to grant us the monopoly of opium in their states, which have long 
been remarkable for this produce. By this arrangement, an exact 
parallel with the justly-ridiculed system of the Dutch, in respect to 
the spice trade, and the command of the whole sea coast, the Com- 
pany has nearly succeeded in monopolizing this valuable drug all 
over India. 

‘ Such being the condition of the whole of India, where the Com- 
pany has undivided authority, or influence equally powerful with 
command ;—such being the spirit which animates its financiers, the 
jealousy and covetousness may be readily conceived with which they 
regard a little spot like the ancient settlement of Calcutta, preserved 
in some degree from fiscal gripe by British laws, and by a few 
British privileges, under the guardianship of a tribunal which 
has something of the nature of a veto on the acts of the local 
Government. : 

‘ The Company have long borne this restraint with impatience, 
and have endeavoured to weaken and destroy its conservative force 
in regard to property and person in various ways. At first, the 
Supreme Court was absurdly obstinate and pugnacious to a degree 
which gave the Government an advantage, and even a popularity, 
in that struggle which led to the partial curtailment of the jurisdic- 
tion in 1781. Before this, however, the sagacious Warren Hastings 
had found a quieter mode of neutralizing opposition by gratify- 
ing some of the Judges * with lucrative judicial posts under the 
Company. 

‘ Lord Cornwallis and Lord Teignmouth were little disposed to 
continue the fight. Lord Wellesley and Chief Justice Anstruther 
had been fellow-labourers in the days of antijacobin and antigallican 
phrenzy : owing allegiance to the same patrons, they quietly con 
verted the designed system of irksome checks on the Government 
into a system of courtly connivance between the executive and 
judicial powers, which has subsisted almost to the present day. 
Lord Wellesley, a brilliant and able governor, was the most arbi- 
trary of rulers, and the most intolerant of any thing like oppo- 
sition. A characteristic mark of the spirit which he infused into 
the Court, is shown in the fact, that he first enacted, and Anstruther 
first submitted to, a system of “regulating” the press, which 
sheltered the public conduct of British Judges from the comments 
and scrutiny of their fellow-citizens. This stigma, (pudet dicere !) 
the Judges have not removed from themselves to the present day.’ + 





* Impey, Chief Justice, was made Chief Judge of the Company’s 
principal Court; and Chambers, Puisnt Justice, was made Judge of a 
captured European foreign settlement near Calcutta. 

+ To show how feeble, after all, is the real force of the judicial or 
legislative veto, one memorable instance will suffice, as proving how 
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The author of the pamphlet next enters on the legal argument 
against the authority of the Indian Government to tax its fellow 
English subjects at will, and pursues it at great length through all 
its bearings. This, however, is a part of the work in which the 





much may be done by a designing Government towards weakening its 
effect ; due advantage being taken of times and seasons, and the cha- 
racters of the Judges. The press, in the great cities of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, was in all time /ega/ly free, because English law alone 
prevailed there. Yet the press was rea//y fettered, through the intimida- 
tion wielded by governors, who have the power of shipping off, and so 
of utterly ruining in one hour, any British-born subject, without reason 
assigned—subject, indeed, to the mockery of Parliamentary responsi- 
bility. But when Creoles and non-British-born men began to acquire 
knowledge and property, to edite journals and write critiques, there was 
no method of getting rid of them, nor any of putting them down, except 
by the regular processes of the English libel law, pretty severe in itself, 
and always ruinous én its costs,* in a country where law is thrice as dear 
as in England. Governments, however, have an instinctive aversion to 
the publicity, the canvassings, and the scandal of judicial process, where 
more silent methods may serve their purposes; yet no Governor in India, 
till a Company’s servant (Adam) by chance filled that post, during a 
brief vacancy in 1823, ventured to insult the King’s Judges, by asking 
them to approve and register, as “‘ not repugnant to the laws of England,” 
an act for summary forfeitures, and licenses of printing presses, at the 
will of Government, without trial or cause shown. An unlooked-for 
accident, however, placed the whole powers of the Supreme Court in 
the hands of a single Puisné Judge (Macnaughten), and he readily met 
the wishes of his temporary contemporary in the Government. Between 
them they got up and registered the desired edict. Itwas confirmed joyfully 
by the Directors and Board of Control, and sanctioned, on appeal, by a 
Privy Council, composed in a great measure of members sitting judi- 
cially, who had previously approved it in their ministerial capacities :} it 
is now declared English law in Calcutta. The Directors and Board of 
Control, backed by such high authority, forthwith enjoined their go- 
vernors at Madras and Bombay to get similar edicts of “* judge-made 
-law” passed by their respective Courts. The Governor of Bombay 
(Elphinstone) tried, but was met by a signal and disgraceful repulse ; 
two of the three Judges denying that even the authority of the Privy 
Council could make an edict “ repugnant (as this was) to the laws of 
England ;” and the third assenting to the entire illegality and wantonness 
of the measure, and only voting for the registry because he thought 
himself judicially bound by that authority. At Madras, the more cautious 





* Sir John Malcolm, in the politic second edition of his Political History, vol ii. 
p- 293, gives, with all the sang-froid of a Governor about to be, the receipt for 
ruining a refractory journalist, by the mere costs of repeated prosecutions, as 
practised successfully in India before Governors were armed with the power of 
deportation. ’ 

+ In the ‘ Bengal Chronicle’ of December 1826, which had sentence of sup- 
pression passed on it for publishing a list of the members present in this memor- 
able Council, are enumerated four members of the Board of Control, three 
Cabinet Ministers, including the Chancellor’s Deputy, Lord Stowell, three Chiefs 
of the Common Law Courts, a civilian, and an Ex-Chief Justice of Bengal. 
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people of England in general will take but little interest, though 
it may weigh with Parliament in considering the question ; 
and is therefore proper to be stated as a portion of the Appeal. 
After going through these arguments seriatim, the writer supposes 
some one to ask, ‘ But what have the inhabitants of Calcutta, as 
a community, to do with this?’ His answer to which contains the 
following melancholy and humiliating admissions : 

‘The Government never condescends to hold communication 
with us, except by proclamations, by taxing edicts, and by com- 
mands. All its proceedings are kept profoundly secret from us ; 
we have no share in its councils, and ought not to be in any wise res- 
ponsible for, or sufferers by, its failures. The person and property of 
every Englishman under its rule lies at the mercy of those who 
may imprison and banish us at discretion. We exist here but by 
sufferance ; and we are unceasingly and unsparingly reminded of 
our tenure by the Government and its tools, if ever we murmur 
against its sovereign will and pleasure. We have no voice in the 
nomination of those set over us. From one end of India to the 
other, no subject of England, European or Indian, has any thing to 
say in the choice of one single functionary, from the councillor or 
judge down to the lowest police myrmidon. No aristocracy—no 
corporations—no collegiate bodies—no “ institutions’—no public 
bodies exist among us, who might influence Government, or 
through whom Government might hold communication with its 
subjects, even in the metropolis, if it were disposed to this conde- 
scension. We are forbidden to censure the public conduct of any 
in authority, even of our Judges, under pain of destruction to the 
printer’s property, and deportation of the European offender. We 
are forbidden to meet in the legal and constitutional form, under 
menaces of the like extreme punishment, and of the Court of 
Directors’* “ high displeasure.” We have not even any orga- 





Governor (Munro) first sounded indirectly, and refrained from exposing 
himself and his ay, tn to the mortification of a public defeat, when 
he found that the Judges on that bench were not likely to consent to the 
registry of the edict, if presented formally. Under this whimsical 
anomaly, the fruit of mere accident, the press is fettered, ‘‘ by English 
law,” in the great metropolis of Calcutta, and is free, ‘‘ by English law,” 
in the minor settlements of Madras and Bombay! Where are we to 
seek for the ¢rue “ English law,” under such circumstances? Appa- 
rently in the passions, tempers, and intrigues of Judges and Governors ! 

Yet even this curious history, and the circumstances under which a 

artial inroad was effected on law and on the ancient rights of the 
inhabitants, sufficiently show that the veto of the King’s Court is 
some check on the Government, and may be of substantial value in the 
hands of courageous and independent Judges. We cling to it, therefore, 
with a pertinacity only equalled by the anxiety of the Company’s ser- 
vants to break it down or sap its efficacy. i 

* See the Sheriff’s announcement to the requisitionists, that the 
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nized or sure method of communicating our grievances to any of 
the national or Indian authorities in England. And is it from a 
community so situated—at the mercy of a haughty, secret, and 
arbitrary power, which is only kept under by some slender appre- 
hensions of public odium in England, and harassing discussions 
there, not by any tenderness for us—is it from such a community 
that sympathy is expected for the wants and necessities of masters, 
who own no reciprocal sympathies towards those they rule? If 
we are to be taunted every day, as possessing none of the rights of 
a public, even-handed justice, at the least, demands that we shall not 
be called upon in time of need to pay the contributions of a 
public, or to testify the feelings of one. If we have nothing to do 
with the laws but to obey them, those who would reduce us to a 
point in the scale so nearly approaching the servile state, must be 
content to reap as they sow—to put up with the bad as well as the 
good qualities of our condition.’ 

It is then shown, that, notwithstanding all these disabilities, the 
inhabitants of Calcutta already pay largely in taxes to the support of 
this paternal Government. ‘ Nevertheless,’ say its functionaries, 
‘ they ought to pay still more.’ To this it is forcibly replied : 

‘ But we are content to meet the adversary on broader ground, 
and to maintain, not merely that Englishmen pay enough, but pay 
too much, for the degree and amount of benefits derived from the 
Company’s paternal rule. It is the more necessary to meet this sixth 
proposition fully, because the position taken up is plausible, and 
wears even a popular face. If, indeed, the Company's servants could 
make good their ground, and satisfy the public of England that we 
are cherished and fostered by the best of governments, yet ungrateé- 
fully refuse to pay our just quota of expense for so many blessings 
as we taste, with what decency could we come before Parliament to 
protect us against a claim so reasonable? The quid pro quo is asked 
of us ; nothing can be fairer. But what is the real value of this 
quid pro quo to an Englishman in India, not being within the pale of 
the Company's service? If our ingratitude is to be measured by 
the standard of benefits conferred on us, the first process, obviously, 
towards arriving at the truth, is to gauge accurately the dimensions 
of these boasted obligations with which we are graciously loaded. 

‘ This may readily be done by a summary enumeration of the pri- 
vations and the hazards to person and property, which every Eng- 
lishman dwelling under the East India Company's beneficent flag 
has to endure. [If it be said, in palliation of the evils in this fright- 
ful catalogue, that they are the conditions of a servitude which we 
voluntarily take upon us, and if apathy or habit have disciplined 





meeting which he had called was forbidden by Secretary Lushington, 
under instructions from the Court of Directors of 1806. 
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down English ears to the point of admitting that to be a sufficient 
excuse for those who inflict such degradations on their distant coun- 
trymen, we have but this to urge in reply : 

« “We emigrated hither by choice, if that be indeed a free option 
which compels the swarming of the hive when population within 
presses on subsistence, and every occupation at home is overstocked 
with competitors. We were not wholly ignorant of the disabilities 
which we were to incur abroad ; but, forbidden to colonize or settle 
in India, we looked for something of compensation—to exemption 
from certain local burdens, and to the hope of returning, enriched 
ourselves, to enrich our mother country. Deeply as we cannot but 
feel the privations and the degradations of our condition, we are not 
now appealing against these ; we are but stating facts undeniable in 
themselves, though little known to England. But we do complain, 
and loudly too, that while all these disadvantages are continued in 
undiminished or increasing force, our compensation is withdrawn, 
and we are distinctly menaced with taxation, the amount and shape 
of which, we are told, is to depend solely on the will and pleasure of 
arbitrary task-makers, who own no sympathies with us, nor we with 
them. If we are henceforward to be vexed with all the novelties 
and devices of taxation, as in England, grant us that freedom and 
those privileges which alone enable Englishmen to support a burden 
that otherwise would pass endurance.” 

‘ The enumeration of disabilities follows : 

«1. An Englishman is not free to resort to the British possessions 
{i in India, but by license, revokable at will by the granters, (the Com- 
| pany,) or by their servants abroad. The permission is only obtained 
with great difficulty, and as a favour, clogged with forms and fees, 

and with indentures which are interpreted as tying down the tole- 
rated interloper to submit himself unreservedly to any regulations or 
mandates of the local Governments, whether binding or not, in 
strictness of law. 

‘2, Being in India, “ your free- born Englishman” is liable to in- 
stant transportation, not merely out of India, but all the way to 
England, as a close prisoner on board a Company’s ship, on the foot- 
ing and with no better treatment than a common soldier or sailor, 
unless he can pay heavily for better accommodation.* He may be 
sent, in this way, from India round half the globe, by China} or 
Bencoolen.t ‘The Indian Governments contend, that he may be 
kept closely imprisoned, for an unlimited time, until they can ship 
him off.§ — All this cruelty and wrong is inflicted at the simple will 


* Case of Fair, transported from Bombay by Governor Elphinstone.— 
West, ©. Justice; Chambers, P. Justice. 

+ Case of Fair—supra. 

t Case of Arnot, Caleutta, 1823-4, twice banished. 

§ Case of Arnot—supra. Case of Dr. Maclean, Caleutta, 1778. Case 
of Duane, 1792. Lords Wellesley and Cornwallis, Governors-General, 
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and pleasure of any Governor, without the obligation of assigning a 
reason to the sufferer, whose property, invested and scattered in all 
imaginable ways, is therefore as much at the mercy of irresponsible 
power as his person. * 


‘3. An Englishman in India is forbidden to travel, or to go ten 
miles distance from Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, without special 
leave : if found beyond that limit, without the requisite passports, 
he may be seized by the meanest retainer of the Government, impri- 
soned, and sent back to his bounds. Refreshing Proclamations to 
this effect are periodically issued+ in all the gazettes, with a view, 
perhaps, of keeping up the respect for the European character in the 
eyes of the Natives of India, which the Company are prompt to 
assure us (when it suits their purpose) is so essential to the support 
of our “empire of opinion!” Independently of the wantonness and 
folly of this local restriction, so dearly cherished by the Company 
and its servants abroad, we ask, with what shadow of justice is it that 
Secretary Prinsep claims to call on Englishmen, who are thus con- 
fined to Calcutta, and barred from free access, for themselves and 
their industry, to the provinces, for taxes and contributions to gene- 
ral and provincial purposes of state government? ‘The petitioners 
broadly affirm, that one of the reasons why Parliament could not 
mean to subject them to general taxation, was, because they were 
thus precluded from general access to the provinces. On this argu- 
ment they strongly rely; and, in proof of the correctness of their 
view of the intention of Parliament, they quote the remarkable fact, 
that the only duties distinctly and specifically imposed on them are 
the customs of their port of Calcutta, and the house-tax, for munici- 
pal and police purposes, imposed by the King’s justices of peace for 
the city. 

‘4, An Englishman is not only forbidden to resort to or pursue 
his private occupations in any district without special license from 
a secretary, but he may not so much as pass on business or pleasure 
into an adjacent district without similar permission. All these li- 
censes may be capriciously recalled at will. It is needless to add, 
they may be abused by local authorities to purposes of official pique 
or private quarrel, where one party only has the ear of Government 
and in a frame of society in which all office and authority, provincial 
as well as metropolitan, from the top of the scale to the bottom,— 
political, judicial, fiscal, commercial, and police, may be accurately 
described as the patrimony of a particular caste. That caste, edu- 

vated apart from others, and in early youth trained to the peculiar 
habits and ideas of the service for which it is destined, rises in em- 

* Case of Buckingham, Calcutta, 1823; deported by Adam, Acting 
Governor-General. 

+ Fora Bengal specimen, see Appendi,x No. XVIII. Those of Madras 
and Bombay, where the Governors are Company’s own servants, are still 
more severe and overbearing, 
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ployment by seniority ; and the members are naturally imbued with 
a strong esprit-de-corps in favour of their own order, and with an 
opposite feeling for “ interlopers.” Many of these intruders in the 
provinces, in point of personal qualifications, as well as the accidents 
of birth and fortune, tread too closely on the heels of the district 
functionaries to be regarded as desirable neighbours ; their eyes, too, 
are more open to what passes around them than those of the obse- 
quious Native population. Being greatly dependent on the cordiality 
and goodwill of the Native and Creole inhabitants, among whom 
they exercise their industry and diffuse their capital, a sense of com- 
mon interest, if no higher motive be present, engenders mutual sym- 
pathies, and gives the European planter a natural weight in his dis- 
trict, by no means agreeable to the man in office, if he be a person 
of ordinary mind. But for the strict fetters on the liberty of discus- 
sion, which happily turn the balance again in favour of authority, 
there is no telling how much benefit might not be mischievously 
wrought out of this inconvenient rivalry between the two classes of 
functionary and non-functionary Europeans, in the hands of a bene- 
volent and impartial government. ‘The almost universal hostility of 
the functionary class towards the press may be comprehended with- 
out much difficulty ; but a simple man might possibly marvel why 
the same hostility should be felt by the benevolent masters of this 
class, and still more so by the masters of those masters at the dis- 
tance of ten thousand miles ! 

‘5, An Englishman in India may not manufacture salt or opium, 
two of its great staples; he may not even openly purchase salt at 
the Company's public sales ; he may not deal in any foreign opium 
or salt ; he may not trade in tea without a license ; his sugars and 
rums, and other produce, are excluded from competition with the 
West India and Mauritius produce at home, and even in New South 
Wales. 

‘6, An Englishman may not settle, colonise, invest his fate or his 
fortune, in the soil of India ; he must not hold or farm lands. This 
is the great and standing law of the land, enacted in 1793, and con- 
firmed again and again by the Company, who regard this, and the 
power of summary deportation, as the corner-stones of their exist- 
ence. One or two rare and special exceptions, slowly granted for 
clearing a salt wilderness, or trying an experimental plantation, do 
but confirm the general rule ; but till that rule is abolished utterly, 
no agricultural advancement can have place in India, and we must 
go on, content with producing bad sugar and worse cotton ! 


‘7. Englishmen in India may not meet together in bodies to con- 
sult for their common protection or advantage, without special leave 
from Government. How likely it is that such license will be given, 
(except for the usual, and always agreeable purposes, of besmearing 
with valueless adulation their rulers, past, present, and future,) may 
be seen by the obstacles of every sort which, on the present occasion, 
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have been thrown in the way of the petitioners to Parliament. It is 
true, they have persisted in meeting ; and a petition has been perse- 
vered in by an unexpected effort of unanimity and spirit, that has 
struck a note of alarm through the whole ranks of Government 
functionaries ; but this high effort has been achieved under peril of 
the “sien pispLeasure'’ of the Mock Majesty of Leadenhall 
Street,* denounced against the delinquents, in menacing letters to 
the Sheriff of Calcutta, and proclamations in the Government Ga- 
zette. “ High displeasure,” in the dialect of the Company, being 
interpreted into piain English, means deportation of the European 
offenders ; and if these happen to have been too numerous and re- 
spectable to render so sweeping a vindication of insulted dignity safe 
or prudent, we have to thank the fears, and not the good intentions, 
of those who possess, beyond question, under 53 Geo. IIL., full 
power to turn every European out of the country, by a simple war- 
rant to a town-major, under hand and seal. 


‘8. Europeans in India are not only intimidated from giving free 
vent to their opinions in speech and writing ; they are, further, ex- 
pressly forbidden to communicate their thoughts by printing, under 
pain of banishment and ruin, which, in offences of this nature, have 
often been shown to be no empty threat. The circumstances under 
which this prohibition was obtained by a Company's Governor, from 
a King’s Judge, have been stated elsewhere. Here it may suffice to 
call the attention of thinking men to the mischievous effects of this 
gagging bill on the population of India, whose persons and property 
are, more or less, at the mercy of so many men, linked together in 
authority, all over the country—men who have so little to fear from 
superiors of their own caste, for any abuses or vexations they may 
commit, and who are restrained only (where they are restrained at 
all) by dread of public opinion. Hypocrisy or fatuity may assert 
that the press of England is an efficient check of Indian misrule, as 
if that engine could be brought into effectual play without being fed 
by information, and directed by opinions fully and freely expressed 
on the spot! or, as if it had been found so easy a matter heretofore 
to divert the smallest portion of English sympathy or newspaper 





* Let the reader judge of the spirit which animates twenty-four English 
gentlemen in the nineteenth century, in their administration of a great 
dependency of the empire, by the following quotation : 

‘Those orders’ (of the Directors) ‘render it imperative on the local 
Government to prohibit “ all deliberative assemblies” of persons residing in 
India under the license and protection’ (protection !) ‘of the Honour- 
able Company, and more especially such as have for their avowed object 
the po + tt of the eatent of the powers of the Supreme Government? 
Secretary Lushington to Sheriff Plowden, 10th of May, 1827.—Appen- 
dix, No. IX. Query—After this specimen, will Parliament renew the 
Company’s lease ?” 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 16. *Q 
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vigilance from nearer and dearer interests and passions at home, to 
the distant and uninteresting concerns of India ! 


« In all the discussions that have lately taken place on this import- 
ant topic of the Indian press, its wily adversaries have incessantly 
and successfully laboured to give a political character to the ques- 
tion, and so to work on the fears and the passions of the “‘ most 
thinking people” of England, who know little, and care less, about 
India, and are content to surrender their judgments to the guidance 
of the very men who have a manifest and sinister interest in extend- 
ing their own power, and silencing all remonstrance and com- 
plaint. * 





* To those who gravely discourse to us of a colonial pro-consul’s after- 
responsibility to courts, privy councils, or Lords and Commons, we may 
be permitted to answer with a smile; or, if that be indecorous, we may 
simply remind them, that not merely the ordinary charges of English 
law, but triple costs, are inflicted on the plaintiff who shall fail in his 
action; and that, considering the power of the adversary, and the dis- 
tance of time and place, it is next to impossible a complainayt should 
not fail in procuring evidence of legal malice, such as Pree will satisf 
the technical scruples of King’s Bench Judges. As to the Privy Council, 
or Parliamentary Committees, a majority of themembers on any occasion 
will usually consist of the very functionaries who have already sanctioned 
the wrong in their executive capacities.* As for Parliament itself, with 
due reverence be it spoken, when may poor and helpless individuals 
hope for justice from that illustrious body against the powerful India 
Company, or a noble Goyernor? Too true it is, that ever since the 
creation of a Ministerial Board of Control, there is no longer the dis- 
position to scrutinize the oppressions of the Company or their seryants ; 
with every act of these the President of the Board of Control naturally 
identifies himself, and Ministers with him, and the majority of Parlia- 
ment with them. 

There is, in truth, no check on the abuse of this monstrous power of 
transportation, but the temper and personal gentleness occasionally of a 
Governor, with some apprehensiveness of public opinion in England, 
when fortunately the Governor happens to be a nobleman, having an 
English reputation at stake, and habituated to pay some deference to the 
feelings of his countrymen. . As to Company’s servants, who have spent 
their lives in India, and to whom notoriety, even for abuse of power, is 
often the only chance they have of being known in England at all, they 
are but too ready to exercise this atrocious violence, whenever power 
falls into their hands and opportunity serves. We have seen one of them 
wield it to intimidate refractory jurors or magistrates,f and another 
employ it to consummate the ruin of a mercantile house which had the 
misfortune to incur “high displeasure.”t In truth, it is an engine of 
power too monstrous to be intrusted in the hands of any man, or any 





* Case of Buckingham. Appeal to the King in Council, 1825; and twice to 
the House of Commons, 1824-26. 

+ Case of Parry, at Madras, 1809-10.—Barlow, Governor. 

¢ Case of Lamb and Rumbold, 1823. Hyderabad Papers, William Palmer 
and Co,,—Adam, Governor-General ; Metcalfe, Resident, 
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‘9. An Englishman in India, besides being deprived of the chief 
benefits of the Habeas Corpus Act, by means of the wide and sweep- 
ing engine of summary transportation without trial, is further de- 
prived of the advantage of trial by jury, in all civil cases. The 





set of men ;—it is applicable to every illegal or odious purpose ;—it may 
serve to dispose of a troublesome litigant, who presumes to question 
civil matters in the King’s Court with Government or the Company’s ser- 
vants ;* and it is as useful to punish those whom law would not casti- 
gate, as to get quietly rid of those whom law might visit too severely ;f 
it has been known to stand in the place of a society for the suppression 
of vice—to exert its virtuous indignation against the frailties of females 
in humble life, or to frown on the illicit importation of a “ stage 
player.”§ It is but the other day we have seen intimidation in this 
shape brought into play against the abhorred free trade, by the most ab- 
pee. and extravagant petty government in all the world—that of Penang; 
which, among numberless other vexations, has chosen to commence 
questioning the ¢it/es to residence of the enterprising adventurers from 
Liverpool and London, who have raised out of nothing that new and 
flourishing seat of commerce, Singapore. 

The mischiefs of this detestable power of summary banishment are 
not to be measured by its completed and published acts only, but by its 
terrors, its open menaces,|| or well-understood hints. It is as corrupt- 
ing to those who employ it, as degrading to the unhappy victims against 
whom it is directed. It stands naked and alone in the place of all law,9 
supersedes all necessity of good government, and is the consolation and 
refuge of all evil judges or inept or culpable administrators ;—it  si- 
lences honest opinion, puts down independent criticism, intercepts useful 
information, quiets the vehemence of defence, and gags the clamours of 
complaint. The hackneyed grounds on which it is pretended to be justi- 
fied, are all of them contemptible and unreal, existing only in the terrified 
imaginations of the weak, or the devices and desires of the wicked ; 
for he is wicked who loves power over his fellows for power’s sake : 
and, disguise it how we will, love of power, and nothing else, is the true 
object for which the Company and its servants cling so tenaciously to 
this precious remnant of explodgl monopoly. Sooner or later, the 
odious power, however, must be giyen up, or will be wrung from them by 
the roused spirit of England: until that consummation shall take effect, 
it is frivolous to talk, and fruitless to hope, for really good government 
or for substantial improvement in India. 





*. Proceedings at Madras, 1809-10—Carnatic Debts.—Barlow, Governor ; 
Strange, Chief Justice. 

+ Case of the two brothers, Betts, indigo planters, deported for a breach of 
the peace, which the law would have visited with fine or imprisonment in a 
Creole or Native ; 1824, Bengal—Lord Amherst, Governor-General. 

t Cases of Lindsay for swindling, and of the three Pederasts, Bengal.— 
1820-21.—Lord Hastings, Governor-General. Cases of Revely and of Hali- 
burton, the Sheriff of Prince of Wales’s Island, both private merchants, 1827.— 
Fullerton, Governor. 

§ Case of Lee Lewis, Bengal, 1791. 

|| Cases of Buckingham, Bombay, 1816.—Nepean, Governor ; of Serampor 
Missionaries, Bengai, 180S.—Lord Minto, Governor-General. 

q Cases of Williamson, Bengal, 1796.—Shore, Governor-General ; of Leet« 
hart, Bengal, 1809.—Lord Minto, Governor-General. 
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Bench of Judges took on themselves, on their first arrival in 1774, 
to exercise the functions of civil jurors, under a construction of the 
Royal Charter, which was strenuously disputed at the time, both at 
their own bar, and in fruitless petitions to Parliament. ‘The only 
good reason assigned for the usurpation was the scarcity of compe- 
tent men to sit on juries—an objection which no longer exists in 
Calcutta.* It is an undoubted grievance for an Englishman to be 
barred of this important birthright. ‘There are many issues of fact, 
connected with equity suits, and there are numerous questions of da- 
mages between parties which can never be adjusted satisfactorily but 
by the verdict of fellow-citizens. tf 

‘If a system of indirect taxation, enforced by actions and penal- 
ties, and exchequer proceedings, such as this Stamp Act abundantly 
promises us, shall be established, this grievance will be infinitely 
aggravated, since the Government will become, in fact, parties in a 
multitude of civil suits with individuals, which it would be contrary 
to all constitutional law and justice to leave in the hands of two or 
three Judges, holding their places at the pleasure of the Indian 
Minister—the approver of the law. 

‘ There have been, and there are, individuals on the Indian Bench 
who would do honour to any Court in England; but, history 
already tells us of some, and does not yet tell us of others, con- 
cerning whom so much could not safely be said. 

‘It is not the least inconvenience of the system, that the Bench, 
when full, only consists of three Judges—a despicable economy 
having lopped off the fourth. In consequence, deaths and perio- 
dical retirements, (without any provision for filling vacancies on the 
spot,) leave us frequently with only two Judges, and not unfre- 
quently with but one on the bench. Even with two present, the 
judgments of the Court and its verdicts, in quality of Jury, are the 
judgments and verdicts of a single Judge—the senior. At his 
mercy, for the time being, lie laws and liberties,{ person, property, 








* Mr. Wynn’s Jury Bill, 1826, excellent so far as it goes, provides 
an abundant supply of criminal jurors, but says nothing of civil juries. 

+ An innocent man, libelled, is deterred from bringing his action—the 
only mode of ¢ru/y clearing his character, (as it adiits of justification, ) 
because he is taunted as secking a bench verdict, and being afraid to go 
before a jury. If he indicts the libeller before a jury, he is taunted with 
taking a course which hinders all justification of the ‘libel! ! 

} Strange, C. J., Madras, 1809, (two Judges present, and Sullivan, 
P. J., strongly dissenting,) ruled that Governor Barlow should be suf- 
fered to prevent the printing of a trial in which a Jury had given a ver- 
dict obnoxious to his Government. : 

Macnaughten, P. J., (alone on the Bench,) Bengal, 1823, passed the 
law for subjecting the press to Government Licenses, revocable at plea- 
sure; while a full Bench, at Bombay, (1826, West, U. J.,) Fs the 
same regulation repugnant to law ! © 
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and even life, inasmuch as the sole prerogative of pardon, or com- 
mutation in criminal matters, is vested, not in the Executive, but in 
the Court itself. Nor should it be forgotten, in estimating this 
grievance of a scanty Bench, that from the systematic negligence 
and apathy about Indian affairs which so remarkably characterise 
the legislation of England for this great dependency, the Court is 
left to exercise a far wider power of interpreting,* defining, and 
making laws, than consists with sound principles, or becomes the 
judicial office in well-regulated policies. 

‘10. An Englishman, in India, is liable to imprisonment for life, 
in the event of failure in business, as there are no bankrupt or 
general insolvent laws in force. He is entirely at the mercy of 
any creditor ; and this is one of the perils, or hazards, or disabi- 
lities of his condition in India, compared with his position in his own 
country. It is adisadvantage from which the natives in the pro- 
vinces are comparatively free. 

‘11. To sum up the catalogue of disadvantages, either directly 
imposed by the acts of the authorities at home and on the spot, or 
suffered to remain in force, without any zealous endeavour of the 
highly- influential Governments in India to have these disadvantages 
removed, Englishmen in India have no voice in the choice of any 
men, or any measures ; no organs for holding communication, or 
expressing their thoughts and wishes to the powers that be, here or 
in England. They are now declared liable to secretly devised taxa- 
tion, unlimited in kind or degree; they exist but by sufferance in 
the country, and are subjected to the closest surveillance and jea- 
lous watchfulness while they remain. If they are protected by the 
military power of the Government from the personal perils and 
hazards of war, their property is subjected to the most violent and 
sudden fluctuations, by the financial measures consequent to rash, 
ill-managed, or unsuccessful hostilities. Even in times of profound 





* Case of Nundcomar, 1776. English Statute Law of forgery de- 
clared applicable to India. Impey, ©. J., convicted and executed him. 
The Statute Geo. II. has since been declared not to apply to India! and 
forgery is punished only with transportation. See Mill, vol. iii. p. 563. 

Case of Grant, Bengal, 1809, Russell, C.J. Law of arson declared 
a plicable. Capital conviction followed on this boyish frolic of a mis- 
chlovens Cadet! Sentence commuted to transportation to New South 
Wales. 

Cases of Duane, 1793, Bengal, Chambers, C. J.; and Arnot, Bengal, 
1823, Macnaughten, P. J. (two Judges present). Similar cases of Habeas 
Corpus, to decide if Government could imprison indefinitely, The two 
decisions contradictory to each other in every point! Query—Which is 
now the true law ? 

See cases, recently, of landed tenures, (1827, Grey, C. J., Bengal,) the 
subject of petition now before Parliament, as having unsettled all former 
decisions. See also numerous cases in the Supreme Court, declaring, 
pro re nata, what English laws were and were not applicable to India, 
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peace, when the public treasury is overflowing, and surpluses and 
tributes are under remittance to England, individual property is ex- 
posed to sudden, unequal, and extreme fluctuations, owing to the 
cautious and profound secrecy with which a reserved and haughty 
Government—as if to show, in the strongest light, the opposition 
of interests between its subjects and itself—devises and executes its 
financial operations on the public debt. 

‘In countries where the government reflects, and represents the 
governed, measures for raising or paying off loans, and for in- 
creasing or reducing rates of public interest or exchange, are con- 
ducted with a publicity which gives time and opportunity for 
deliberation and choice; which has the effect of more or less 
equalizing and distributing the individual losses which must follow 
in the train of such financial arrangements, however necessary and 
laudable. Under our close system of Indian Government, very 
opposite effects are produced ; and these bear by so much the more 
severely on Englishmen, because they cannot invest their fortunes 
in landed estates, but are obliged to have recourse to the public 
stocks, as the best available security for trust funds, settlements, 
partnerships, societies, foundations, and the like. 


* Such, then, are some of the privations, disabilities, and disadvan- 
tages, under which Englishmen suffer in India. This is the sort of quid 
pro quo—these the blessings enjoyed under the Company's protec- 


tion in India—for which, it is gravely said, they ought to testify so 
much gratitude, and to press forward eagerly with offers of the last 
shilling, whenever it shall please their honourable lords and masters 
to require the sacrifice ! 

© Of a truth, it behoved the Bengal Secretary, and it will now be 
incumbent on the partisans of the East India Company, to draw a 
very highly-coloured picture indeed of the benefits of their system 
of government, if they would set off a counterbalance to the detail 
of hardships here sketched out. That detail has not been volun- 
teered by us, or brought forward in the vain expectation of imme- 
diate relief. Our hopes of this must be postponed till the period 
shall arrive when the Company seek, as seek they will, a renewal 
of all their privileges and all their power, at the expiration of their 
present lease. That will be the season when they must render an 
account of their long stewardship ; when they may be challenged, 
with effect, to the proof of the good they have done to all the 
classes of the King’s subjects, over whom they have been permitted 
to exercise despotic* sway. 





* This designation of the Company's claim to power, as “ despotic,” 

is none of our inventing, but taken from the mouths of their own hired 
leaders, as any one may satisfy himself by reading the India House 
ebates in 1824, and the Privy Council Arguments of 1825, on the 
Press question. The speeches of their Counsel, « certain Mr. Impey, at 
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‘ Our present task has been put upon us, at this time and place, 
by the plausible bold pretension, conveyed in Secretary Prinsep's 
assertion, that whereas we enjoy so many advantages under the 
Company's flag, it is “ just,” that we, who pay “ nothing” in return, 
should henceforward pay much. 

‘ We have, therefore, been obliged to show, not only that we 
already do pay very heavily, but that, nstead of requiring advan- 
tages, we suffer manifold and weighty disadvantages. Where is 
our return for those payments—where our compensations for those 
evils ? 

It would hardly seem necessary to add any thing to this, to show 
the urgent necessity of immediate interference on the part of the 
Legislature, to amend such a state of things as this; but we must 
subjoin what follows :— 

‘ This much, at least, is notorious in Bengal :— 

* 1, Enormous arrears of causes are still undecided in the Courts, 

‘2. No attempt has been made to give the body of the people 
the smallest share in the administration of justice, by their own 
ancient jury of arbitration system. 

«3. No attempt at systematic legislation has been made; the 
old confused medley of Mohammedan, Hindoo, and British laws 
prevails, already swelled to an inordinate bulk, beneficial to lawyers, 
but not to clients. 

«4. Arbitrary detentions, and holding to bail of persons suspected 
of being suspicious—of starving parties and indigent witnesses, for 
indefinite periods, still prevail. 

«5. Justice is not cheap and accessible to the poor ; it comes not 
as in such a primitive condition of society it should come, “ to every 
man’s door.”* 

‘6. Institution fees, and other taxes on justice, in every stage, 
though acknowledged by all economists and philosophers to be con- 
trary to all sound principles, often productive of the greatest injus- 
tice, and though of doubtful legality, flourish in all their former 
vigour. 

‘7. Venality and corruption, to a frightful extent, exist in the 
subordinate and stipendiary branches of the police and the courts, 
It is notorious that persons robbed, in many cases, carefully conceal 
the fact, through fear of losing time, and sending good money after 
bad. 

‘ 8. Violence and arbitrary punishments prevail, as they naturally 
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must, where such sweeping power and influence, with checks so 
feeble, are intrusted to remote local authorities. 

*9. The Government evinces, in the rare cases which individuals 
have courage to bring to its notice, coldness and apathy, to say the 
least, in investigating complaints, and an habitual leaning to the 
support of authority—the very reverse of what ought to be its dispo- 
sition, where all the functionaries, high and low, are members of a 
privileged class.* 

“10. “ Vigour beyond the law”’ is still put in force, to take the 
place of equal laws ; and particularly against offending or obnoxious 
Europeans in the provinces.t 

‘11. No material step has been taken, though so strongly recom- 
mended by Mr. James Stuart, (before he became a Director, at least,) 
and so many other excellent authorities, towards throwing the po- 
lice, and the preservation of the peace, into the hands of its natural 
conservators—the native gentry of superior intelligence, education, 
and influence. 

* 12. The higher classes of Natives are still carefully excluded, 
notwithstanding the advice of the ablest men in India, from every 
participation in employments of a high, lucrative, and honourable 
description. All such are jealously reserved for the conquerors ; and 
by this, and the puerile or hypocritical dread of European coloniza- 
tion,t all gradual amalgamation and fusion of the European, Native, 
and mixed races, is effectually hindered. 





* See the printed memorials to the Court of Directors by Hay, 
an Indigo planter, v7. Wollen, 1826. Becher (John), an Anglo-Asi- 
atic Contractor, v. Blunt, 1827. Case of the son of the excellent, but 
obnoxious Rammohun Roy, v. Molony and others, 1827. See printed 
cases of Middleton, 1825, and Becher (Charles), 1826, v. Blunt. 

+ Case of the brothers, Betts, 1824, Indigo planters, arbitrarily sent 
away in the critical height of their manufacturing season, and transported. 
The Court of Directors were glad to hush up this transaction, by an im- 
mediate permission to the injured parties to return to India, as they 
hushed up Mr. Arnot’s, by a gift of 1,500/.; but the sufferers had been 
obliged to sell their plantations at a ruinous loss. Case of Lamb 
(W. Palmer and Co.,) 1823, deported, but allowed in 1826 to return ; 
and since mocked by the prospect of redress, still withheld. No case of 
oppression and ruin ever occurred, even in Indian annals, that more 
loudly calls for justice: it will remain an eternal blot on the Company, 
and on the memory of Governor Adam. 

t Be it noted here, once for all, that, in arguing the colonization 
question, the Company’s advocates always sophistically affect to consider 
it as if the introduction of a numerous class of white /abourers was the 
thing contended for. Not so! We only contend for admitting freely the 
few who can afford the cost and risk of emigrations to India; and of 
maintaining themselves when they arrive. The Courts and Laws are suf- 
ficiently strong to prevent the possibility of swch colonists depriving the 
Natives of their land or property, unless with their consent for value re- 
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13. The Anglo-Indian Creoles are retained in the most de- 
pressed condition—excluded from all branches of the Company's 
service, and all valuable public employment. If a more liberal 
statesman, such as Lord Hastings, takes advantage of a time of 
need to introduce a selected few, even into the irregulars of the 
Company's army, as in 1817, they are deprived of their commissions, 
and ungratefully, mischievously, and insultingly dismissed, (with 
breathless haste,) by the Court of Directors, who love no intruders 
on that monopoly of patronage, which, in a body so constituted, is 
abused to individual gratification and family benefit, instead of being 
exercised by the Collective Court as a public trust. Almost every 
dispatch from the Directors contains an affronting repetition of their 
scrupulous jealousy in excluding any taint of Indian blood from their 
service ; and each such repetition is proclaimed, in their gazettes 
and general orders, in the most public and galling manner :* and 
this, notwithstanding the warning held out by the impressive lessons 
of America ! 


‘14. The Company continue, up to this hour, to violate their 
most solemn and not-forgotten pledges of a permanent land assess- 
ment in their western provinces, and persist in pushing the rack-rent 
system to the uttermost wherever they can. 


‘15. In many places, particularly under the favourite Madras re- 
gime of Sir T. Munro, the collector of revenue exercises judicial or 


police functions—an union truly unnatural any where, but most of 
all so where the revenue consists of the rent of land, and of monopo- 
lies of articles of the first necessity. The power of inflicting corpo- 
ral punishment for revenue offences is vested in these collector- 
prefects of police and their assistants. 


£16. The vocation of a Native advocate remains a degraded and 
dependent one ; for the practitioner admitted by favour is, on the 
loss of that favour, easily got rid of. Even Anglo-Indians, though 
especially fitted for this post, if encouraged to devote themselves to 





ceived; if it were otherwise, what can be easier or fairer than to make 
the judicial system strong enough for this purpose? All other inter- 
meddling with the course of emigration is purely a mischievous and dis- 
guised love of monopoly and arbitrary power, under affectation of huma- 
nity and justice. 

* The words used, and regularly published in the Government Gazette, 
are: that A. B. may be admitted into their service, ‘ provided he is not 
the son of a Native Indian.” This disqualification extends, by an adop- 
tion far from creditable, even to the royal army ; and, in practice, is car- 
ried down to legitifnate children, the grandsons of Indian females. 

+ Case of Mahtab Roy, a vakeel, or advocate, in the Court at Cuttack, 
1826, illegally dismissed by the Commissioner ; restored, on petition, by 
the Superior Court at Calcutta, and /egally dismissed (as soon as rein- 
stated) by the Cuttack Judge, “ with the sanction of the Commissioner !” 
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it, inherit too much independence from the paternal stock, and are 
practically excluded. 

‘17. Organized depredation and gang-robbery, accompanied with 
cruelty and murder, are not yet put down ;* these are fostered by 
the general poverty and depression of the population, especially in 
seAsons of distress or scarcity, and not a little kept alive by the de- 
moralizing habits of smuggling—a natural effect of the Company's 
monopoly of salt. The temptation is irresistible where the cost of 
production (in remote and wild swamps) is scarcely one tenth of the 
artificial market price. 

‘18. In fine, what has been done with all the Company’s influ- 
ence, and presumed paternal anxiety for their subjects of all classes, 
towards obtaining a decently speedy adjudication in England of ap- 
peals from their own and the royal courts of India? Many years 
elapse before judgments can be had, at the hands of an ill-adapted 
tribunal of gratuitous and otherwise occupied Judges, such as that 
which goes by the name of the “ King in Council ;” meanwhile, se- 
curities and suitors die, or languish, or abandon from despair, and 
from failure of the needful munitions of this distant and expensive 
warfare ! Have the Company stirred a step towards the amendment 
of this crying evil ? or do they wait supinely till moved thereunto by 
judges abroad, who have little interest in such ulterior matters, or 
by governments that have less ? 


‘ Under such a state of things, it may well be necessary to clap 
strict fetters on the tell-tale press! But how does all this square 
with Secretary Prinsep’s intrepid predication of “ strict administra- 
tion of justice ?” unless, indeed, words are to stand for things, forms 
for essences, and a cumbrous and costly apparatus of judges and tri- 
bunals, towering in imposing gradations, is to be taken as an equi- 
valent, in full, for cheap and substantial justice ?—Such is our case. 
Although the history of many past years gives but slender grounds 
for expectation, that either the Parliament or people of England 
will be diverted from their undivided attention to nearer or dearer 
domestic interests, into any very vehement degree of sympathy for 
their fellow-subjects in the remote East, still we do entertain some 
small hope, that the near approach of the great impending battle for 
the renewal of the Company's charter may, perchance, kindle some 
little spark of interest in behalf of this neglected step-child—India. 
But even if we were without this slender hope, we should nevertheless 
think it our bounden duty to put on public record, by means of our 
respectful petitions and remonstrances to Parliament, this our 
humble protest against proceedings, which we view with alarm, as 
the commencement of an unlawful, rapacious, novel, and oppressive 





* Case of Imlach, Indigo planter, 1822 ; Paymaster Monk, 1826; Re- 
ports of Shakspear (John,) Halhed and others, on the robberies and mur- 
ders of the western T’hugs. 
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system of taxation. We protest, moreover, against the secresy, in 
particular, which has marked this conspiracy against our property, 
by those to whose delegated rule it is our misfortune to be consigned, 
without adequate protection against their power, or safeguards 
against their jealousy of those ancient rights and charters which 
Calcutta has held from the Crown and Legislature of England for 
more than a century.’ 


The writer, anticipating the odium and obloquy which will fall 
on all those advocating resistance to this imposition, however .re- 
spectable they may be, exhibits the reasons why the authorities in 
India are likely to do their utmost to misrepresent all opposition to 
their will, and then says : 


‘ With respect to the home authorities, who must have given at 
least a formal sanction to this new taxing project, something more 
may be said in their defence. The Directors not unnaturally ac- 
quiesced in the recommendation from abroad, and probably without 
having had any grave legal doubts strongly suggested to them, 
They were flushed, besides, with recent victory, and had just tram- 
pled under their feet the contumacious and despoiled Buckincuams, 
Arnorts, Fairs, Lamas, Rumpotps, anv Pautmers. They might 
well imagine that the growing spirit of independent thinking in India 
was laid for ever; otherwise, if they had entertained misgivings as 
to the success of their claim to tax their loving subjects, they would 
surely have had recourse for legal advice to the great law officers of 
the Crown, instead of reposing themselves on the domestic counsels 
of second-rate constitutional sages.* The Board of Control, in its 
turn, might be still more excusable for whatever sanction it gave to 
the new taxation project, recommended, as that came to their body, 
from the double authority of the Directors and of the Government 
abroad—and fortified (doubtless) by the approbation of the Advo- 
cate-General in Bengal. Whether those high authorities in England 
will now feel very deeply indebted to the Indian rulers and finan- 
ciers, who have rashly led them into their present false position, 
may be doubtful, or more than doubtful: but the Company, at least, 
can scarcely be very grateful for the large portion of public notice 
which may chance to be attracted towards them and their measures. 
They are, naturally, a modest and retiring corporation, and it is not 
at all in harmony with their interests to court the general gaze at 
any time: least of all, towards the close and anticipated renewal of 
their long lease, when they can gain but little by increase of revenue, 
compared with the imminent jeopardy in which their very existence 
is put by all this mooting of the most delicate questions and ticklish 





* Sergeant Bosanquet, one of these, is the same oracle who has the sin- 
gular honour of differing from the Lord Chancellor and the twelve 
Judges, on the question of Legal Interest in foreign India; the same 
whose counsels led the Directors into all the cruelties by which they 
ruined the firm of Palmer at Hydrabad, 
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points, touching their administration of justice and revenue, in 
countries which have been so long left under their all but absolute 
power. The Board of Control, indeed, and Ministers, need have no 
dislike to the fullest exposure of the system ; their degree of dislike, 
at least, will depend a good deal on the extent to which they me- 
ditate clipping the wings of the Company, before that bird of evil 
augury takes her next flight; if they mean to leave things nearly 
as they are, the less said about existing abuses the better, and vice 
versa. ‘They have unfortunately one particular interest to serve, 
sinister in its relation to the petitioners against taxation. It is plain, 
that the higher they can swell the gross amount of Indian revenue 
by the time the charter expires, and while the odium of exaction 
rests ostensibly with the Company, in so much better condition will 
they stand, if the nation is to resume this great plantation encum- 
bered with its actual debts.* The higher, too, that the net value 
of the estate stands, the better the terms that may be insisted on for 
a total or partial renewal. One conclusion, however, is clearly 
evolved by this exposition of the direct interest of the Company in 
augmenting their revenues, and the indirect interest of the Board of 
Control in this increase ; namely, that neither of the great bodies in 
question should be intrusted by Parliament with any general power 
of indefinite taxation over India: a conclusion, indeed, sufliciently 
evident on general constitutional principles. Tax payers cannot 
lawfully be deprived of all check over tax gatherers and tax im- 
posers ; and if India cannot yet be trusted in her old free cities, with 
any immediate voice in this vital matter, (a thing quite practicable 
by enlarging the council, or giving a negative to a municipal body 
chosen from the most opulent grand jurors,) the least that Parlia- 
ment can do is, to reserve the power of the purse exclusively and 
jealously in its own hands, and to give opportunity for the full 
and free discussion of every project of finance before a new tax is 
laid on.’ 

After further pursuing the subject in the same able manner, and 
showing the gross ignorance, and absurd principles, on which the 
whole system of the Company's rule is conducted, the work thus 
concludes : 

‘ The influence of the East India Company is enormous, and all 





* Its debts, after all that has been written and said of them, are not 
more than about equal to two years’ gross revenue: and if the interest is 
kept low, they are a great political benefit, as Natives in all parts of the 
country invest large sums in these funds, and have therefore an immediate 
interest in the continuance and credit of the English Government. By a 
reference to Rickards’s Speeches, Appendix Table, p. 238, it willbe seen, 
upon the undeniable evidence of figures, that the Indian debt originated, 
and swelled to its bulk of thirty millions, so/e/y from the losing com- 
merce of the Company, «nd in no respect from any inadequacy of the 
territorial revenues to cover all and everv charge of civil and military ad- 
ministration. 
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pervading from the vast extent of their patronage at home and 
abroad. ‘There is scarcely a respectable family in the three king- 
doms into which some of the ramifications of this overwhelming si- 
nister influence have not, directly or indirectly, insinuated them- 
selves. Within the focus of the city of London, where their power 
is peculiarly concentrated, it operates with undivided force, even to 
a degree which neutralizes, in a great measure, those wholesome 
combinations, and that natural hostility, which, under other cireum- 
stances, would unite the statesman, the capitalist, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, and ship-owner, in one common endeavour to put 
down the last remnant of chartered monopoly, and to wring from 
the Company, in these days of domestic languor and distress, the 
right of free resort and free settlement in regions which now forma 
component portion of the British empire, and which unfettered skill, 
industry, and capital would speedily convert into an inexhaustible 
source of production, and a market of boundless extent. From 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Bristol, Greenock, Birmingham, 
Sheflield, Hull, Leeds, and other provincial towns, there may be 
better hope for us than from the metropolis. ‘The spirited inhabitants 
of those great emporia of trade and manufactures—in particular of 
Liverpoot, the rival of London itself—will perhaps think it a task 
not unworthy of their most serious efforts, to nip, in the first bud, 
a system of new, secret, and boundless Indian taxation, which, in 
skilful and not unwilling hands, may be brought to bear so heavily 
in numberless indirect and ingenious shapes, on all who traffic to 
our eastern ports, as virtually to defeat the intended boon of the 
FREE TRADE—protected though it be from direct impost. Grudg- 
ingly and tardily was that boon conferred at the last renewal of the 
East India Company's charter in 1813 ; and to the crrizeNns or Li- 
VERPOOL, more than to any other body of men, England is indebted 
for obtaining it. Headed by their liberal and talented representative, 
they will keep watch and ward over it, and take heed that the prize 
which their exertions won be not rendered valueless by fiscal artifice 
or political violence.’ 


We cannot resist the inclination to add to this Appeal an extract 
of a letter, dated from Calcutta, the Sth of July, and published in 
the ‘ Morning Herald’ of the past month. It contains nothing more 
than a bare statement of the truth, as it regards the conditions to 
which Englishmen are subject in India, and is well worthy the atten- 
tion of all who deem our Indian possessions worth retaining. It is 
as follows : 


‘ We take for granted that the good people of England are ex- 
ceedingly desirous of getting rid of their Indian possessions, and 
have instructed our Governors here to make the most perilous expe- 
riments upon our patience and forbearance. Not satisfied with 
depriving us of the liberty of the press, and the power of assembling 
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together to discuss our grievances, and to give vent to our irrita- 
tion—not satisfied with denying us all representation, all municipal 
authority—not satisfied with forbidding us even the privilege of loco- 
motion, without the special sanction of Government, a sanction 
which may be denied when asked, and recalled when given—not 
satisfied with possessing and exercising the power of banishment in 
its most arbitrary forms, they now claim a right to levy taxation to 
any extent, without reference to our means, or even to their own 
necessities. 

‘ England did a foolish and daring thing in attempting to force the 
Stamp Act upon the Anglo-Americans. All men have heard of the re- 
sult; but our countrymen seem already to have forgotten the old lesson, 
though it was bitter enough, and humiliating enough to have left its 
memory for a few generations, and the Stamp Act is now tried upon 
the Anglo-Indians. ‘The endeavour to enforce it has produced a 
sensation new and menacing. Public freedom may often be attacked 
with impunity ; but it is a bold and weighty matter to proclaim the 
doctrines which we have heard in our streets, and which courtly 
Judges have pronounced from their exalted seats, that we, English- 
men, and the descendants of Englishmen, and Natives, who have 
been hitherto deluded with the foolish fancies that the laws of England 
were the Aigis of our protection,—that we, I say, hold our fortunes 
at the mercy of our rulers, and may be taxed at their rapacious and 
commercial will. 

‘ India is indeed too much forgotten in Britain. Tell our country- 
men that it contains one hundred millions of British subjects, 
turning to the “ Isles of the West” for protection, supplicating from 
public opinion that sympathy in their well-being—that interference 
in their behalf which can alone obtain for Britain the affection of 
their distant tribes, and for India the benefits and blessings of some 
small portion of that security which, if freedom be denied, England 
is bound to grant to her remote and countless dependents. The 
situation of India is not understood at home. You fancy, no doubt, 
that we are settlers here— masters of the soil—mingling with the 
people. No such thing. Settle we dare not—lands we may not 
buy nor hold. If our affections would fain take root here, we may 
not plant them. That Englishman is an unwelcome, an intolerable 
intruder, who at all thinks of making India his home—of sitting 
down there under his own banyan-tree, domesticated, and dispensing 
among his dependents those happy influences which are wielded by a 
benevolent land proprietor. ‘The Englishman is only allowed to come 
hither and share a portion of the spoils of misrule. Loaded with 
them (ifthe climate spare him) he returns to Europe, and sends out 
new adventurers to plough and harrow the now almost exhausted 
field. Look, we pray you, at the map of the world—see what a 
huge space of the Oriental hemisphere is dependent on British sway, 
and then lend us, we exhort you, lend us an attentive ear. Let it 
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not be said hereafter, if discontent shall forge weapons for despair, 
that England had no warning. It isfor you to warn. It is for you 
—it is for the Public Press to tell our governors and your’s that 
these despotic acts of their's are full of danger. Fond as we are of 
our country—desirous as we are of exalting whatever is right, and 
of palliating whatever is wrong, we cannot say a word in favour, 
in justification, in excuse, for acts like these. ‘They are the wan- 
tonness of oppression—they force us to cry out, “ We supplicate you 
to listen.” 

‘ We do not know from whom this abominable Stamp Act ema- 
nated—but it must have had ils origin in ignorance or contempt of 
the public opinion of this country, and, as we hope, of that of Eng- 
land. Its pretensions are monstrous. It is introduced with the 
broad, unqualified assertion of the right of the Company's Govern- 
ment to take from us—even to our last shilling. And what is the 
check proposed? ‘The check of the President of the Board of 
Control. 

‘ And will it be believed, that this country is to be delivered over 
to arbitrary taxation, by a series of secret, light-shunning proceedings 
—that we are to be overwhelmed with burdens, of whose infliction 
even the people of England will hear not a word, until they hear, 
perhaps, too, that one united and indignant voice has repelled them 
as unfit or intolerable? For how is it proposed to amerce us ? 
The scheme is secretly to be discussed in the Council here ; secretly 
sent home to be secretly talked over by your Leadenhall Directors ; 
secretly approved of at the India Board ; and then to burst upon us 
like a clap of thunder, and find us wholly ignorant of all that has 
been doing, and wholly unprepared. In sober sadness we must 
acknowledge, that “ we have nothing to do with the laws but to obey 
them.” Yet can we not wholly suppress our indignant thoughts ; 
and even if we could suppress them, is it not wiser and better, at 
once to warn our countrymen against the course which our rulers 
are pursuing ! 

* When the vast Indian field presented to your statesmen so ex- 
tensive a prospect for the operations of free trade, and the merchant 
was encouraged to waft his adventures to the unlocked Oriental 
world—whilst the Hindoo was flattered with the benefits which 
would result from the removal of a baneful monopoly, who would 
have supposed that it would be so soon followed by a measure, 
which placed the capital of the free trader wholly at the mercy of 
arbitrary will and arbitrary power ? When the word of promise was 
poured into our ear, and we were buvyed up with the expectation 
that restrictions and incumbrances would be lightened and removed, 
then comes the severest, ‘‘the unkindest cut of all;” and, for the 
first time, a pretension is set up, and attempted to be enforced, more 
despotic, more intolerable, than ever before existed. Is the wealth 
of the free merchant to be thus subjected to a grinding commercial 
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Company—at the very moment when we are told that the monopo- 
lising spirit of that Company had been subdued? We cannot 
believe that such were the intentions of the Legislature. We confi- 
dently trust that the public press will lift its loud voice in our behalf, 
for we have here no public press. It has ‘been silenced. It is only 
to you, and through you, that we can speak. The population of the 
United States were but a handful—their revenues a unit, compared 
with our’s. _Why—why would you alienate our affections? Have 
you no other sources of anxiety, that you would create one here, 
which may become the sorest of the most serious of all? Is Ireland 
at rest? Are the Canadians contented? Has no Australian whisper 
of dissatisfaction fled across the Pacific wave ?” 





O’KAavANAGH. 


AN Irish tale, under the above title, is now ready for the press. It contains a 
number of lyric compositions, many of them translated from the Irish language, 
and others original. Of the latter, we have been favoured with the following 
specimen : 

As Mem’ry once reclined 
Within her breezy bowers, 
She tastefully entwined 
A wreath of freshest flowers. 
‘Tis for Life’s fav’rite child,’ 
She then exclaim’d, ‘ I’ve deck’d it ;’ 
When Valour, as he smiled, 
The blooming prize expected. 


Then Friendship next appear’d, 
Whose wishes seem’d the purest— 
By Hope and Candour cheer’d, 
He thought his claim the surest ; 
Till Love, with winning wiles, 
Enraptured, shone advancing, 
With lips that play’d in smiles, 
And eyes in brightness glancing. 


‘Oh, Love !’ then Mem’ry cried, 
‘ Thy joys, though oft the fleetest, 
To many though denied, 
Are still by far the sweetest. 
*Tis on thy brows alone 
The iight of life is shining ; 
Then be this wreath thine own, 


Of Mem'ry’s fond designing. 
H. C. 
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JOURNAL OF THE ENnGLIsu ExpepITION FROM INDIA 
to Ecypr. 


In our Number for December last, we mentioned having: received 
from France a very curious Journal of a French Officer, who, in the 
year 1800, served as a subaltern in the Expedition which went from 
India to Egypt, and who is now a Peer of France, under the title of Le 
Comte de Noé. The circumstance of there being no authentic pub- 
lished account of that Expedition, beyond the scattered facts which ap- 
peared in the papers of the day, would be alone sufficient to make this 
Journal an object of great curiosity and interest ; but it is addition- 
ally so, as being written by a French Officer, then serving in one of 
the King’s regiments in the English service, and containing the 
opinions of a foreigner, going, under the English flag, to combat his 
own countrymen as enemies. 

On these grounds, we have preferred giving a free translation of 
the Journal itself, from its commencement to its close, to offering 
any review or analysis of the work ; and including in our present 
Number the whole of the preliminary matter relative to the voyage 
to India, and the observations of the author in the country, at the 
period of his actual visit to it, we shall, in our next, enter on the 
more important portion of the Journal, from the departure of the Eng- 


lish Expedition from India for the Red Sea, to its return, after the 
object of its campaign in Egypt was effected. 


ENGLISH EXPEDITION FROM INDIA TO EGYPT. 
Cuaprer I, 


Departure of the Author for India in the Company's ship, Cufnells. 
—Encountera French Squadron.—The Ship gets aground in enter- 
ing the Tagus.—The Convoy arrives in India. 


At the epoch when the executive power in France, a weak heir 
to the power of the Convention, still held in its hands the manage- 
ment of affairs, I had been for some years in England, where I had 
followed my father at the time of the emigration. My situation was 
very precarious. Young, but without fortune, I did not consider the 
future without uneasiness ; my thoughts were directed incessantly 
to the necessity for exerting myself; but if, on the one side, there 
was nothing to indicate a termination of troubles in the interior of 
France ; if rigorous laws had, for a long time, shut me out from that 
country : on the other, I scarcely saw around me, in England, the 
possibility of a speedy advancement. In this position, doubly re- 
strained, I turned my attention to India, and I resolved to try my 
fortune in going to seek, in that remote country, an indemnification 
for the losses which I had sustained in Europe ; and, fortunately, 
circumstances occurred which favoured my projects. 
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For a long time habituated to extraordinary enterprises, by a con- 
tinued repetition of perils and of success, the French army resolved 
to make a descent upon Egypt. ‘The English merchants were con- 
founded, and the Government was in the greatest alarm. The 
French found in the possession of Egypt a full compensation for 
the loss of their colonies ; the cultivation of the country had, in a 
flourishing condition, all the productions of the East Indies. Such 
were the reasons for their meditating and undertaking the occupation 
of it; and the result might have answered the expectation of France, 
if their possession of Egypt had not been disputed. The English 
Government neglected nothing by which they might prevent this 
expedition. ‘They were employed in collecting an army, and it was 
resolved that they should oppose all the resources possible to that 
army, which made light of all obstacles, which had lately been 
triumphant over the forces of Austria, and had dictated the treaty of 
Campo Formio. 

I thought the moment favourable for putting my des'gn into exe- 
cution. I demanded permission to go to India: my demand was 
granted ; and I obtained a lieutenancy in the 10th regiment of 
the line, then recently ordered to India to join in the war against 
Tippoo Saib. 

The regiment embarked at the Isle of Wight, on board the Com- 
pany’s ship Cuffnells. I joined my division on the Ist of September, 
1798 ; and on the 4th we set sail for our destination, with orders to 
touch at Lisbon, and to take in another regiment of the English line. 
We had with us, independently of an expedition destined for Minorca, 
a numerous convoy, composed of transport ships filled with troops 
for Portugal, and for different stations in the Mediterranean. A 
number of merchant ships profited by this circumstance, and placed 
themselves under our protection, so that the fleet was composed of 
more than three hundred sail, which carried considerable sums of 
money, and all sorts of munition. 

The wind was fair : we pursued our way with great rapidity ; and 
soon descried the light-house of Ushant, near which we perceived 
a frigate, with all her sails set, and covered with signals. It was 
an English frigate, who told us that the French squadron had got 
under weigh, and had put to sea. We obtained from this ship all 
the intelligence which we required, and took every. precaution pos- 
sible in order to avoid the enemy. ‘The commander of the convoy, 
Captain Reynolds, belonging to the frigate Pomona, gave his orders 
to the different captains of the fleet, and especially to those of the 
great transport ships belonging to the India Company. They were 
enjoined, in the case of meeting any enemy’s ships, to disguise them- 
selves as vessels of war, and to carry pennants and lights. They 
were directed, on the appearance of the French fleet, to form in line 
with the Argus of 44 guns, a vessel of two decks, and the Pomona, 
a frigate, also of 44 guns on one deck, Notwithstanding the care 
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we had taken to avoid the danger of an engagement, it nevertheless 
took place a few days afterwards in the Gulf of Gascony. The French 
fleet, it appeared, was composed of La Hoche of 80 guns, and eight 
frigates of different sizes. These were enough to capture us all, if 
they had known the secret of our weakness. 

The orders, which were given with an admirable precision, were 
executed with promptitude. We formed ourselves immediately in 
order of battle. The convoy was guarded by two ships, one Danish 
and the other American, which equally disguised themselves as 
vessels of war. 

We had nine ships in our line, of which seven were merchant- 
men, but armed, and a corvette, the Cormorant, of 18 guns. We 
continued in sight of each other, and were occupied in maneeuvring 
from six o'clock in the morning till nearly two in the afternoon. At 
length, at two o'clock, the French fleet retired. They had used 
their utmost endeavours to slip between us and our convoy, but 
we prevented this movement. In this position, we found that 
our safety depended on the care with which we concealed our 
weakness: at the same time, our evolutions were performed with 
great rapidity, and executed with great precision. The French 
squadron also being, as we afterwards learnt, destined to land 
some troops in Ireland, the delay which it might have met with 
in its course by attacking us, would have materially counter- 
acted its combined operations. The commander would not, there- 
fore, risk the success of his more important mission. Bound in a 
contrary direction, the French squadron pursued its route, and soon 
encountered that of Sir John Warren on the coast of Ireland. They 
engaged in a long and bloody conflict: the Republican fleet was 
captured, not a single vessel escaping, so that this expedition to 
Ireland entirely failed. The French squadron in not attacking us 
committed an irreparable fault ; because they would infallibly have 
carried off our convoy, as well as the supplies of which we were the 
bearers, and thus have caused two expeditions to fail at the same time 
by the taking of the four regiments which we had on board. The 
beneficial results to the enemy would have been incalculable ; but 
their orders probably being positive, they were compelled to conform 
to them. 

When one reflects on the chances which the contrary event would 
probably have caused, it is difficult to refrain from admiring that 
Providence, who holds the destinies of empires, rules them with 
an absolute power, and mocks all human prudence, in making it 
depend entirely upon His will. 

We now again made sail, and were soon in sight of Lisbon. On 
entering the ‘Tagus, we touched upon the bar which obstructs the 
mouth of that fine river. The shock was violent. We remained 
for some time in the greatest state of alarm. However, as the ship, 
after having touched, passed clear over the bar, and reached the 
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river without our perceiving any leak, we thought no more of the 
injury. 

At Lisbon we received the 51st regiment on board, and again put 
to sea. After a voyage of two months, we landed at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where we remained about six weeks. We had scarcely 
left this place, and gained the open sea, when a violent tempest arose. 
As we did not find the ship to leak, we at first took no notice of 
the injury we had experienced in the gale. When the tempest had 
ceased, however, and when we were in 42° south latitude, the leak 
first showed itself: we made then two feet of water every hour. 
Happily we did not in the least suspect the critical situation in which 
we were : we did not know the height of the peril from which we 
had so miraculously escaped, until the vessel arrived at Bombay. 
The Cuffnells, in fact, had been greatly injured in her bottom by 
striking on the bar of Lisbon, at the entrance into the Tagus ; but 
the mass of matter then adhering to the broken part remained in 
the hole which it had made, and the coaly substance of which it was 
formed mixing with tar, liquified by the tropical heat, formed on the 
plank a sort of cement, which kept the fragments together, at the 
same time that it stopped the progress of the water, and completely 
prevented any leak. When the ship entered the dock at Bombay 
to be repaired, the mass of matter, being no longer supported by 
the water in which the ship floated, fell out, when it was found that 
the wood all around it had become entirely rotten. If this mass 
had fallen out during our passage, nothing could have saved us 
from sinking. It was in such a weak vessel that we had come over 
the vast sea, and that we had remained for four months totally un- 
conscious of our danger. 


Arrived at length in India, where we had thought of going to 
Mysore to fight against 'Tippoo Saib, we found that, by this time, 
fe had lost both his throne and his life. England was then the 
reigning power in Hindoostan. ‘There remained no enemies to 
oppose, and we had only to support the heat of the climate, which 
tormented us exceedingly, it being then the season of the year 
when the scorching winds are felt most oppressively, 


Cuaprer II, 


India—General Aspect of the Country—Geographical Features of 
Hindoostan—Increase of the English Power in India—Causes of 
the War with Tippoo Saib—East India Company—Affairs of its 
Government—Military Force of India—Description of the Sepoys. 


Every thing relative to India, and its history, has justly excited 
great curiosity. A desire to gratify this curiosity, which the cir- 
cumstances of the present moment serve to increase, induces me to 
give a rapid sketch of this country, which has at all times attracted 
the public attention, and eccupied the pen of the historian, That 
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which is remarked, above all, in India, is the unchangeableness of 
its institutions, The progress of centuries have produced on the 
earth numerous changes in all other countries ; but the manners of 
the Indians have passed, from age to age, without alteration, as 
the blood of their castes, without mixing. 


The Indians have always been submissive. All armed forces which 
havedesired to take possession of their country have easily succeeded ; 
but political power has never been able to make any impression on 
the civilization and habits of the people. ‘The close connection of 
manners with the ceremonies of faith, has been an insurmountable 
barrier to political changes ; the belief of Brahma has triumphed 
over the fury and over the cruelty of Mohammedanism ; as it has 
resisted, still later, the influence of the religion of Christ. 


We find, in the most ancient histories, accounts of the character 
of the Indians ; the same traits distinguish, at the present day, this 
celebrated people. In the time of Herodotus, and of Arrian, the 
Indians fed themselves upon vegetables, divided themselves into 
sects, into castes or classes, distinguished by the professions which 
they carried on in their families. These things are now the same 
as they were ages ago. Marriages are made at the same periods, 
and after the same rites ; the costume, the manners, the local usages, 
the many privileges reserved for the more noble castes, all are re- 
tained. While civilization is going on in Europe, every thing here 
is calm, and this repose is called happiness. 

It is now more than half a century since many powers have 
divided this immense territory. At present, England is its sole lord. 
India, properly speaking, only comprehends that part which has for 
its boundaries the Nerbudda, and the frontiers of Bengal and of 
Bahar ; but in general in Europe, we mean, by India, that vast 
country circumscribed by the kingdoms of Candahar and of Cabul to 
the west; to the north, by the two chains of Thibet ; to the east, 
by the Burman empire ; and to the south, by the vast basin of the 
Indian Ocean. 

Her actual possessors divide it into three Presidencies : the first, 
that of Bengal, comprehends all the northern provinces, from the 
north of the Ganges to the Indus, bounded on the north = those of 
Lahore, Serinagur, Oude, Nepaul, Boutan ; on the east, by Arracan, 
a country tributary to the kingdom of the Burmans ; on he west, 
by the Mahratta confederation, and on the south by the country of 

. Berar. 


The second, that of Madras, includes all the southern part of the 
Coromandel coast : bounded on the north by Berar ; on the west, 
by the chain of Ghauts ; and extending to the south as far as Cape 
Comorin. 


Lastly, the Presidency of Bombay ; comprehending the territory 
of Surat, Cambay, and ‘all the Malabar coast, with the exception of 
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Goa, which is subject to the crown of Portugal, and some other 
ports, belonging to the Mabhrattas, or to the Queen of Cananore, as 
well as Mahé, formerly a colony of France, and Cochin, once belong- 
ing to the Dutch. 

There are, besides, two other small tributary Governments, of 
which the Company are unchangeable proprietors ; that of Pulo 
Penang, or the Prince of Wales's Island ; and that of Bencoolen, 
on the coast of Sumatra. 

It was Queen Elizabeth, who, in 1600, gave to a corporation the 
privilege of an exclusive trade with India. She established, by this 
legislative act, that colossal power, which has since enlarged the Bri- 
tish empire beyond all expectation, and, perhaps, beyond the limits 
of prudence. 

This Company had different views, which it was not possible to 
follow, without exposing it to danger, until the year 1783, an epoch 
when they had no longer to fear the rivalry of the French Company, 
and from the date of which the English have been able to follow 
and execute the projects of invasion, which they had so long 
meditated. 

It was from 1784 to 1810 that they arrived at the last term of their 
progress. ‘The twenty-five years comprised in this interval, are 
filled with events and their results, which surpass all belief, if the 
facts which attest them, as one might say, did not happen directly 
under our eyes. 

During this period, however, the English Legislature caused a 
great modification in the constitution of the East India Company, 
by limiting their charter, and creating a Board of Control, insti- 
tuted tooverlook and regulate their political acts ; but in submitting to 
eventual necessities, they found, in these same shackles, means of 
action and power. ‘The results have been immense for the public 
prosperity : if the acquisition of a distant country, containing mil- 
lions of subjects, if the activity of the mother country, if the im- 
mense fortune of a number of individuals, servants of the East 
India Company, can compensate for the embarrassed finances of an 
administration which, with so many elements for riches, presents 
only, as the end of its operations, an almost incalculable mass of debt ! 

In 1782, the death of Hyder Ali,—in 1783, the peace with 
France, which only preserved to that power the weak factories in 
the Peninsula,—lastly, in 1784, the peace with Tippoo Saib, were 
the causes and consequences of the English success. The policy 
of the Company, which the legislative power supported by its acts, 
did the rest. The restraints under which they were placed, as I 
have before remarked, did not in the least hinder this prodigious 
development. ‘To give only one example, I would cite the manner 
in which the Company eluded the disposition of the act of 1784, 
which prohibited them from making conquests, and did not permit 
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them the right of war, unless in case of self-defence, or when it 
became necessary to protect the rights of their allies. However, the 
territory is every year increased, because all the territory conquered, 
though conceded to a nominal sovereign, belongs always to the 
Company. 


The actual Government is at present concentrated, as it were, 
in the person of a Governor-General. This high functionary is 
the supreme lord over all the English possessions in the Peninsula ; 
the other governors receive their orders from, and communicate with 
him. 

All the civil and military officers are nominated by the Court of 
Directors. ‘This Court choose for themselves also the commanders 
of their armies, and the governors of their presidencies, from among 
the candidates of which the presentation belongs to the King, but 
they may suspend or recal those with whose services they are not 
satisfied. 

The young men destined for the civil administration, whom they 
send out to India, have the title of ‘writers.’ These young men 
first learn the Janguages of the country—the Hindoo, the Malabar, 
and the Persian. It is not till they know these that they are ap- 
pointed. ‘They become then the agents of Government, and rise by 
degrees to the first offices. 

It is the same with those who follow the career of arms. The 
Court of Directors appoint them, and give them a destination before 
they depart from Europe: some are attached to the engineers and 
artillery, others to the infantry and cavalry ; the two first branches 
have a special college in England. The officers and aspirants to 
the marine department, whether the naval or mercantile, are both 
equally at the nomination of the Court of Directors, which gives to 
their adm nistrators an immense patronage, and furnishes them 
with the means of disposing advantageously of a number of young 
men of family. 

The land forces of the India Company amount to more than 
200,000 men, all armed; those employed at sea, to about 20,000. 
A stranger cannot form an exact idea of the power of this sovereign 
Company. Its charter is temporary; but the privilege may be 
renewed many times ; and it is not, I think, possible for it to be 
revoked ; for how could this vast territory be governed? How 
could we replace a material of which the mass is incalculable ? 
Besides, what would be the object of displacing their authority ? 
Where should we find an administration more skilful, more mild, 
and more provident, than that of the Company? The laws which 
reign throughout the Presidencies, protect the Natives equally with 
the Europeans. The Natives live tranquilly with their property, 
and they are, in their persons, more happy than they would be 
under the Nabobs. 
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The Company's troops could not be better disciplined and 
equipped than they are; the materiel is as magnificent as it is 
immense. Always ready to enter into a campaign, its army, com- 
posed of Natives, disciplined after the European fashion, rival the 
troops of Europe in the precision of their manceuvres, the courage 
and fearlessness of their military movements ; they are, besides, 
greatly attached to the Government, who pay them with gveat 
exactness, and go so far as to take care of the families of the absent 
soldiers, when they go to war on the frontiers. These troops are 
exclusively commanded by European officers. 

It may not, perhaps, be uninteresting to offer here a sketch of 
the Company’s forces, in the three Presidencies, at the time of my 
residence in India, as well as that of the construction of the corps 
of sepoys. 

The following is an account of the forces : 

Presipency or Bencar.—One regiment of Europeans, consisting 
of 2000 men, divided into ten companies ; twenty-eight sepoy regi- 
ments of infantry, each of 2400 men, or two battalions of ten com- 
panies each ; twenty-seven companies of European artillery, and as 
many of Natives ; eight regiments of Native cavalry, each com- 
posed of eight companies, or about 600 men; a numerous corp of 
engineers ; a regiment of invalids, for the service of the garrisons ; 
a corp for the service of the custom-house, and the military-police ; 
besides numerous corps of volunteers, who are levied in case of war. 

Presipency or Mapras.—A European regiment, of the same 
force as that of Bengal ; twenty-seven sepoy regiments of infantry ;- 
eight regiments of Native cavalry ; two European regiments of 
artillery ; a considerable corps of Native artillery, and a regiment 
of horse artillery; a corp of engineers ; a veteran regiment from 
the Carnatic, a regiment of European invalids, and many corps of 
volunteers. 

Presipency or Bomnay.—A European regiment, of the same 
force as those of Bengal and Madras ; two battalions of European 
artillery, and a numerous corps of Native artillery; a regiment of 
European horse artillery; a corp of engineers ; a regiment of 
marine sepoys ; a regiment of national invalids, for the garrisons. 

The Presidencies of Bombay and Madras have each a commander- 
in-chief, subordinate, with respect to the military authority, to the 
general officer wlio commands at Bengal. A number of staff-oflicers 
surround these generals. 

The marine force of Bombay consists of twenty ships of war, 
from ten to twenty guns each, destined to protect its commerce 
from the pirates on the coast of Malabar and the Persian Gulf, 
The Lascars, or sailors of India, enjoy a high reputation. 

Besides these forces, the King of England furnishes to the Com- 
pany a body of 30,000 men, including cavalry and infantry, which 
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it holds in its pay from the time of their arrival in the country, and 
under its care from the moment of their departure from Europe. 
These troops serve jointly with those of the Company, but in all 
cases rank above them. ‘The British Government possess, also, a 
considerable fleet in India. 

The following is the composition of the regiments of sepoys in 
the Bast India Company's service: One colonel, two lieutenant- 
colonels, two majors, ten captains, twenty-two lieutenants, two 
adjutants, two quarter-masters, a surgeon, and two assistants. 
Besides these officers, who are all Europeans, each regiment has 
twenty subidars, or Native sub-captains, and forty jemidars, or sub- 
lieutenants. ‘These inferior officers are Natives. There are besides 
two Indian surgeons to each regiment of two battalions ; a battalion 
is composed of 1200 men. 

The cavalry has the same proportion of officers, European and 
Native. The regiments of 800 strong, have each—one colonel, one 
lieutenant-colonel, two majors, four captains, eight lieutenants, six 
cornets, or sub-lieutenants, one adjutant, one quarter-master, one 
surgeon, aud two assistants ; eight subidars, and sixteen jemidars. 

The forces of the India Company are, at present, considerable. 
The following is an accurate statement : 

Army or Bencat.—Light regiments of cavalry ; two regiments 
of European infantry ; sixty-eight regiments of Native infantry ; 
to which are added the corps of volunteers and militia ; the artillery 
and the engineers are formed in the same proportion. 

Army or Mapras.—LEight regiments of cavalry ; two regiments 
of infantry ; fifty regiments of sepoys; a regiment of invalids. 
Moreover, the militia, and the corps of volunteers, both of foot and 
horse. 

Army or Bompay.—Three regiments of cavalry ; one regiment 
of European infantry ; twenty-six regiments of Native infantry, 
These are all independent of the militia, the volunteers, the engi- 
neers, the horse and foot artillery, and the marines. 

The sepoys are clothed in a red jacket, striped with different 
colours ; blue sash, with white ornaments, and small calico drawers, 
which descend only to the middle of the thigh. Their legs are naked, 
and they wear sandals ; a sort of blue turban, mounted with copper, 
completes the uniform. The Indian officers wear the same costume, 
with the exception of the pantaloons, and the turban, which is 
mounted with silver. Those of Bengal wear boots, those of Ma¢ras 
and Bombay wear sandals, ‘chis singular uniform, their naked legs, 
their copper-coloured tint, and martial air, all concur to render the 
appearance of these troops imposing. 

Among the sepoys, some are Mohammedans, and some Hindoos ; 
they all bear the distinctive mark of the caste to which they belong, 
and to which they attach the utmost importance, ‘The difference of 
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religion, nevertheless, which every where else creates mortal enmi- 
ties, does not here occasion any trouble. ‘There exists between the 
sects serving under the same colours, a real but peaceable jealousy 
of each of them, which, in fact, forms the true security of the English 
power. If any conspiracy is plotted, one of these two parties imme- 
diately give the warning, and prevent its happening. ‘The difference 
of their worship is also a greater guarantee ; I had a proof of it 
during my stay in India. The Government of Madras thought it 
necessary, in 1809, to reduce certain pecuniary advantages. This 
reduction was disapproved of. ‘The European officers whom it af- 
fected concerted together to get it revoked : the authorities persisted. 
They commenced an open insurrection, and refused all service. ‘They 
tried a negociation through the European regiment at Madras ; they 
would hear nothing, and declared that they would not take any part 
in the expedition which they were about to prepare at Masulipatam, 
against the Dutch possessions in the Moluccas. They then ad- 
dressed themselves to the sepoys ; but the officers having had in- 
telligence from the Europeans, refused to obey, and placed the 
Government in an awkward situation. Happily, all their efforts 
failed against the fidelity of the soldiers, who constantly repelled 
their seductions, and gave notice of all their movements before 
they took place. ‘The king’s troops were in consequence sent for, 
and their presence impressed the mutineers with respect. 

The Company’s officers were in many instances arrested, and their 
places filled up by others taken from among the king’s troops. All 
this took place without the sepoy ever failing in his duty to the Go- 
vernment which paid him. Some few acts of severity soon brought 
back these officers to good order. All was at length calm; and 
an insurrection, which at first threatened to overturn the Govern- 
ment, served, on the contrary, only to strengthen it: a result due 
entirely to the care which it takes of its Native soldiers, and the 
wise policy which it imposes on itself, of not abandoning the fami- 
lies of their defenders, whenever they are called out of their terri- 
tory. 

Nothing can equal the beauty of the fortifications of the towns of 
India, and the cleanliness with which they are kept. Large, well- 
shaped, solid, and elegant, they embrace every thing which can 
facilitate their defence, and contribute to the well-being of the 
soldiers. Madras, above all, is a model of this kind. Protected by 
a succession of works, which follow one another, commanded by 
forts well garrisoned, they could withstand the most lively attacks, 
and defy the most numerous armies ; the Black ‘Town, situated on 
the border of the sea, half a league from it, serves also to place it 
out of the danger of insult. At the least signal, its immense popu- 
lation would be in movement, and render the situation of the enemy 
very perilous. Nature herself seems to have taken pleasure in mul- 
tiplying the obstacles which defend it; she has rendered the shore 
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difficult of approach, and has prevented the European boats from 
having access to it. They are obliged to stop a quarter of a league 
at least from the beach ; it is from this distance that the surf com- 
mences, which rises three times before it arrives at the beach, where 
it breaks with violence. If European boats attempted a disem- 
barkation, they would be dashed to pieces. Their frames are not 
sufficiently flexible, they could not resist the shock ; so that they do 
not employ anything but peculiarly built boats, weakly put together, 
which yield to the violence of the surf without being destroyed. 
These boats are large enough to carry from forty to forty-five per- 
sons ; they are besides light, and skilfully managed by the Natives, 
who cry, sing, and row together, and are very careful in not pre- 
senting their sides to the surf which menaces them; they are 
always prepared with rafts, in case these boats should upset. The 
surf is frequently of a prodigious height ; it commences, as I before 
said, about a quarter of a mile from the shore: to the first wave 
succeeds another, which pushes you impetuously towards the coast ; 
then a third, and so on in succession, until the boat is thrown on 
the sand. Immediately a crowd of Natives who are waiting for it, 
seize hold of it and draw it to the shore. 

The rafts are composed of two thick planks of six or eight feet in 
length, attached together. One or two Indians place themselves on 
this, and rapidly convey themselves where danger requires it. Many 
of these Indians wear round their necks a chain of silver, to which is 
attached a medal of the same metal, which has been awarded to 
them for having saved the lives of Europeans. ‘They are perfectly 
naked, having only a small turban of palm-leaves, which serves 
them as a head-dress. It is in this turban that they place their des- 
patches, and hide their papers, to prevent their being wetted, or 
meeting with any other injury. Mounted on their rafts, they are 
not afraid to leave the coast, and frequently gain the open sea. 
During the war, Government itself made use of them with success, 
to expedite to Colombo its orders to the troops which were sent 
there to suppress an insurrection. 

Madras is peopled with Europeans, Armenians, and Portuguese. 
There are also seen here a great number of Pariahs, who meet, as 
throughout the rest of India, with all the contempt and ill-treatment 
with which their countrymen overwhelm them. ‘The surround- 
ing country is interspersed with charming fields, superb roads, 
planted on either side with trees. It is in this neighbourhood that 
the Nabob of Arcot resides. This prince possesses the appearance 
of power, but every thing ends there. He has given up his rights 
and his sovereignty, which have passed into the hands of the Com- 
pany, from whom he receives, in return, an annual fixed sum. The 
honours of the salute are paid to him ; they fire a volley of twenty- 
one guns on occasions of visits, &c. 

The buildings in India are generally of an elegant structure. A 
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colonnade surrounds the country-houses,' and affords an agreeable 
walk during the heat of the day. Between the intervals of the co- 
lumns are suspended tatties, or mats, made of a peculiar grass of 
India, which-are kept constantly wetted ; the air, passing through 
them, produces in the interior a delightful freshness. It is the great 
luxury of this country, where really such means are necessary to 
enable one to sustain the heat of so burning a climate. 

The lime which the masons of India uSe in their buildings is of 
the finest quality; it is generally a mixture of lime and oyster- 
shells ; it is mixed with a certain quantity of the sugar of the palm- 
tree, jaggary, to form a kind of stucco, which has the polish and 
durability of marble. The Indians possess an extraordinary talent 
in making architectural ornaments of this material. 

The bay, or road-stead of Madras, is filled with ships from the 
month of January to the middle of October, when the bad season 


commences. All the vessels then leave it ; it is considered too much 


exposed, and maritime insurance ceases for those which remain after 


that time. 

We learned, on our arrival, (in the beginning of April,) that the 
Government had become alarmed at the formal preparations which 
Tippoo Saib was making. They discovered that he was holding 
secret communication with the Isle of France ; that many French- 
men were even attached to his fortune, by entering into his service ; 
and that it was the Governor who had furnished him with these 
reinforcements. The Governor-General considered his presence 
necessary at Madras ; he went as far as Mysore, in order to be at 
hand to watch Tippoo’s movements, and to take effectual measures 
to prevent the execution of his projects. Before leaving Calcutta, he 
ordered the Bengal army to be put in motion ; and, on his arrival at 
Madras, the troops of that Presidency, and those of Bombay, received 
the same orders. The Governor-General, the Earl of Mornington, 
since the Marquis of Wellesley, thought it necessary, before he com- 
menced hostilities, to demand an explanation of Tippoo. That 
Prince's reply was evasive ; he still continued his preparations, and 
the Governor-General marched on with his troops. ‘The army moved 
forward, fell upon Mysore, and took possession of it. The strong 
places on the frontier scarcely made any defence, and were taken 
almost as soon as they were attacked. They then advanced towards 
Seringapatam ; they laid siege to this capital ; the garrison was nu- 
merous and well-trained, and the resistance was obstinate. The 
33d regiment, which was commanded by Colonel Wellesley, now 
the Duke of Wellington, attempted an attack by night ; but it was 
repulsed with loss. Its chief, since become so celebrated, made a 
complete failure. A few days after, (the commencement of May, 
1799,) Seringapatam was taken by assault. 


This was a happy period for England. She now saw herself freed 
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from the most formidable enemy which she had ever had in India. 
The death of the Sultan terminated, at the same moment, his dynasty 
and the war. His sons fell into the hands of the conquerors ; and a 
young descendant of the former King of Mysore, deposed by Hyder 
Ali, was replaced on the throne of his ancestors, and charged with 
the care of the people, while the English guarded all the strong 
forts. A singular fact, and one which proves on what slight things 
the success of war depends, is, that on the day of the capture of 
Seringapatam, the river which washes it being nearly dry in the 
morning, rose in the evening so high, that an elephant could scarcely 
pass it. The rainy season commenced, and, a day later, the English 
would have been obliged to raise the sieve and retire. 

A great deal is now said about the projects which Russia enter- 
tained towards India, and of the success she would obtain, were she 
to carry her arms there. On looking at the map, there may appear 
to be some chance for her, but in the country there is none. Sur- 
rounded on the north by steep mountains, Hindoostan presents to the 
army which shall have passed there, nothing but deserts, impassable 
defiles without roads, where no means of subsistence could be found, 
and where it would be necessary to transport the artillery by men. 
Surrounded with difficulties, they would be obliged to march from 
defile to defile, to force them, one after the other, and would find them- 
selves exposed to perish, if they should fail in any one of their attacks ; 
add to this, that they would find opposed to them numerous and 
brave troops, abundantly provided, and who would have at their 
command all the resources of the fertile provinces which they would 
leave behind them. Every thing, then, would be in favour of the 
defence, and nothing in favour of the attack. To the east and to the 
west, they would meet with the same chances and with the same 
difficulties ; ev ery where devoted troops, deserts, and obstacles with- 
out number. If we examine, now, what maritime forces protect the 
coasts, and the weight which they would have in the scale, it will be 
clear, that every project of assault would be folly ; they would not 
even have the resource which is so frequently made use of in war, 
that of insurrections and open revolts. Tow, in fact, could you 
excite the population ? By the allurement of interest? They are 
already in possession ; they have lost nothing ; and in this re- 
spect they are as well off as they were formerly under Aurengzebe. 
Tranquil and happy, they are without regret, as they are without 
ambition. The son succeeds to the father, and every one lives con- 
tented with the condition which has been bequeathed to him by his 
parents. It is his destiny to remain there, and he follows it. The 
same customs, the same manners, the same resignation ; nothing in 
the world would make him change either his religion or his habits. 
India will, therefore, always resist every effort to render it civilized 
and free. 





Tue Carrive ro nis Harr, 


Tuoven my dreams of loved freedom are o’er, 
Though Hope on my soul shall dawn never, 
Yet thy tones are as soft as of yore, 
And thy voice as unbroken as ever ;— 
To my desolate heart thou alone dost remain, 
For thine accents of love are for ever the same. 


Though the voice of thy comforter ‘s dead, 
Yet to soothe my lone horrors thou seekest,— 
In the language of days that are fled, 
‘Mid my loneliness often thou speakest ; 
And the strains which I loved when my visions were bright, 
In their melody pierce the deep shadows of night. , 


The invisible Spirit of Song 

In thy whispering chords hath his dwelling ; 
Yet hushed is his voice, erst so strong, 

When thy tones in soft murmurs are swelling, 


To brighten the gloom of my lone house of woe :— 
"Tis the sweetest of boons the lorn captive may know. 


When, chafed unto madness, my blood 
Hath rush'd in hot agony boiling 
To my brain in a torturing flood,— 
When my soul was in sickness recoiling 
From the horrible doom of a sepulchred life, 
And my bosom hath heav'd like the ocean in strife,— 


Thy strains on my anguish have sunk, 
Breathing peace,—and the turmoil was hush‘d ; 
My ears have thy melody drunk 
Till the fountains in merey have gush'd 
From their parch'd-up abodes,—with strange transport I wept, 
Then in passionless calm hath my worn spirit slept. 


When from my loved home I was riven— 
When the blackness of night smote my day— 
When the freshening breezes of heaven 
On my brow were forbidden to play,— 
Still they left me my harp, with its soft soothing breath, 
That captivity’s curse might not bruise me to death. 


L. 





Spanisu AMeRIca. 


Ix aformer Number we gave some account of New Granada and 
Peru; we shall now proceed to present our readers with an epitome 
of that portion of the New World which may be more strictly 
termed Spanish America, commencing with Buenos Ayres in South 
America, and concluding with Mexico in North \merica,—portions 
of the world now rendered particularly interesting, as affording a 
wide field for the display of British science and British enterprise. 

The Vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres is a very extensive country, 
forming, with the addition of the provinces of Charcos and Chi- 
quitoes, (formerly appertaining to Peru,) a compact body of land, 
nearly square, stretching through 26 degrees of south latitude. 
Its aspect, generally speaking, is that of a level country, bounded 
by two immense chains of mountains, that on the side of Brazil 
forming its eastern, and that on the side of Peru forming its west- 
ern boundary : on the west, it is alse divided from Chili and Peru 
by the lofty ridges of the Andes. ‘Towards the north it is bounded 
by desert tracts of mountain-land, from whence issue many streams 
that flow in every direction, till they join the large rivers which 
traverse the country, and have their origin in regions but imper- 
fectly known. Buenos Ayres is not unlike a vast amphitheatre, 
shut in, laterally, by the mountains of Brazil and Peru; on the 
north, by the lofty heights which disembogue their waters through 
the mouth of the Amazons and the Orinoco. On the south, by the 
widely-expanded Plata, and by a branch of the Cordillera of Chili, 
that runs across towards the Atlantic, bearing towards the south- 
east the immense opening of the Rio de la Plata, as a wide, stu- 
pendous, and magnificent portal, proportioned to the grandeur, the 
importance, and the extent of the regions to which it gives access. 
It is divided into five provinces, viz. : 

1. Buenos Ayres, on Rio de la Plata, of which the principal 
towns are Buenos Ayres, 200 miles from the mouth of the Plata, 
containing between 50,000 and 60,000 inhabitants; Santa Fé, a 
small place, at the conflux of the Salado and the Paraguay: and 
Monte Viedo, 120 miles east-north-east of Buenos Ayres, contain- 
ing about 20,000 inhabitants. 


2. Paraguay, of which the chief town is Assumption, on the 
eastern bank of the great river Paraguay, cighteen miles above the 
junction of the first mouth of the Pilcarnago. It contains about 
500 Spanish families, and several thousand Indians. 


3. Tucuman, of which the chief towns are, Tucuman, 1170 miles 
in a direct line from Lima: San Jago del Estero, 650 miles 
north-north-west from Buenos Ayres, on the great road to Lima, 
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containing about 2000 inhabitants: Cordeva, 468 miles north- 
north-west from Buenos Ayres, and containing 1500 Spanish inha- 
bitants, with about 4000 negroes: Xujuy, or Zujuy, in long. 
66° 4’ west, lat. 23° 5’ south ; Salta, or San Miguel de Salta, con- 
taining 400 houses, ard situated long. 64° 130’ west, lat. 24° 17’ 
south. 

4. Los Chareos and Potosi, formerly part of Peru, and situated 
amidst the eastern ridges of the Andes, of which the chief towns 
are La Plata, or Chuquisaca, containing 14,000 inhabitants. Po- 
tosi at one time contained more than 100,000 inhabitants, but they 
have now declined to about one-third of that number. It is 1617 
miles north-west of Buenos Ayres, and 1215 miles north-east of 
Lima. Santa Cruz de la Sierra, is rather a large and populous 
town in lat. 14° 20’ south : La Paz is 612 miles south-east of Lima, 
containing 20,000 inhabitants. Its great staple article of trade is 
Paraguay tea, for which about 200,000 piastres, or about 45,0001. 
sterling, are received annually. 

5. Chiquito, or Cuzco, formerly part of Chili, of which the 
chief towns are Mendoza, in a plain at the foot of the Andes, with 
6,000 inhabitants ; and San Juan de la Frontera, ninety-four miles 
north by east of Mendoza. 

The magnificent Rio de la Plata, with all its tributary streams, 
such as the Paraguay, the Parana, the Uruguay, the Pilcanayo, 
the Vermejo, and the Salado, is the great drain by which the 
waters of this immense country are carried to the ocean. The 
country, with the exception of the western provinces of Los Charcos, 
Potosi, &c. presents a tract of land so level, as to prevent the pro- 
gress of many of its principal rivers, which form, in consequence, 
large shallow lakes. Such, in fact, is the extreme flatness of the 
country, that according to trigonometrical observations, the great 
river Paraguay is found to fall not more than a foot within a space 
of 400 miles. This level condition of the country presents an in- 
surmountable obstacle to the formation of canals or conduits, so 
that this grand and useful source of communication is entirely cut 
off, and the supply of water rendered sparing and troublesome. 

In Buenos Ayres, accordingly, and in other places, it is found ne- 
cessary to resort to machinery in order to bring the water to the 
level of the houses. In consequence of the extreme flatness of the 
country many of the numerous streams which flow down the eastern 
declivity of the Andes, stagnate in the plains below, either expand- 
ing into lakes, or forming extensive marshes. In the flat plains of 
La Plata, the Los Xarages is formed by the collected waters of the 
torrents which flow during the rainy season from the mountains of 
Chiquitos ; and the Paraguay, overflowing its banks at that period, 
inundates an expanse of country under the 17° of south lat. to an 
extent of more than 300 miles in length, and 120 in breadth. 
When the waters of the Paraguay subside, the lake becomes a 
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marsh, infested with alligators. Its banks swarm with tigers, 
monkeys, stags, and other wild animals, and with multitudes of 
venomous reptiles and insects. In addition to this lake, there are 
others of very considerable magnitude ; and several smaller ones, 
which are formed by the rivers, which cannot continue their course 
without inundating the land in the vicinity of their banks. 


It is one remarkable feature of this flat country, that it contains 
an immense tract of G00 or 700 miles in length, and 150 in 
breadth, the soil of which is saturated with fossil salt, and in which 
all the rivulets, lakes, and wells, are completely brackish. At the 
city of Assumption, a considerable quantity of salt is refined from 
the earth ; and between Santa Fe and Cordova, as far as St. Jago 
del Estero, the whole ground is covered with a white incrustation 
of salt, even to the foot of the Cordilleras. The ground also ap- 
pears white with salt-petre after a shower of rain, and the feet are 
chilled with it excessively. To the south-west of Buenos Ayres, 
from 400 to 450 miles, the country abounds with salt lakes, which 
produce very fine chrystalline salt. Journeys are frequently taken 
from Buenos Ayres to these salt lakes, and two or three carts are 
annually loaded with salt. The country, to the south of the great 
river of Patagonia, is also spread out into extensive plains, which 
extend in almost uninterrupted continuity. 

These immense levels are a most remarkable feature in the aspect 
of this extraordinary country. They present a vast expanse of 
waving grass, 900 miles in extent, and covered with a strong and 
luxuriant herbage. No hill rises in this immense flat to a greater 
elevation than 600 feet above the level of the plain, so that, when 
placed on one of these eminences, the eye wanders over a space re- 
sembling the ocean, uninterrupted save by the dark indefinite 
spots, formed here and there by herds of cattle, or by the travelling 
waggons and escorts. The nutritive herbage with which they are 
covered, affords pasture to those countless herds of cattle that rove, 
unvalued and unowned, over so large a portion of South America, 
and whose hides and tallow alone are considered worthy of being 
sought after by the Spanish hunters, and form a principal article of 
the trade of Buenos Ayres. This country is not inhabited either 
by the Indians or by the Spaniards, though it is occasionally traversed 
by both; in these trackless deserts, there are no land-marks or 
traces by which the road can be discovered, for many hundred 
miles : the route, therefore, is pursued by the compass. 


From Buenos Ayres, the great road to Potosi and Lima passes 
through Tucuman. 

In 1748, regular stages were built all the way, post-houses were 
erected, and relays of horses and carriages provided. The method 
of travelling is in covered waggons, drawn by oxen or horses. In 
these the traveller may recline, and must necessarily exercise much 
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patience ; but the produce of the mines, as well as all kinds of mer- 
chandise, are conveyed along the road on the backs of mules, Its 
extent from Buenos Ayes to Potosi, is 1617, or, according to some 
accounts, 1873 miles, 400 of which pass over the elevated chains 
of the Andes, and are impassable for the waggons from Potosi to 
Lima. ‘The road passes over the highest ridges of the Andes, and 
the traveller, who undertakes so hazardous a journey, is exposed to 
many perils and privations, not only from being subject to the 
utmost extremes of heat and cold, but from the exceeding rugged- 
ness of the country through which he has to pass. About 500 
miles from Buenos Ayres, in a north-west direction, the ground 
begins to rise considerably ; and at double that distance, at the town 
of Salta, all the less elevated ridges terminate, when the traveller 
finds himself in a region so bold and romantic—so stupendous 
and awful—that his mind is almost bewildered with its grandeur 
and magnificence. In a few hours he is transported from the 
scorching heat of the unsheltered plains to the perpetual winter 
which reigns amid the snowy summit of the Andes; and the 
health of the most robust European is shaken by the effects of 
this violent transition. The road, as we have already said, con- 
tinues among the Andes for 400 miles. The thick woods of Tu- 
cuman are then lost; and the swarms of locusts, crickets, ants, 
mosquitos, toads, frogs, serpents, and alligators, now disappear, the 
traveller having by this time entered the temperate region. The 
road then winds amidst abrupt and frightful precipices and chasms, 
and sometimes the path is so narrow, that even the mules dare 
scarcely move. It is, however, indented with deep holes, in which 
the animals place their legs, and thus prevent the danger of slipping 
over the precipices. At other places, where the road inclines at 
a great slope, these sagacious and highly useful creatures place 
themselves with their fore and hind feet close together, and, in- 
clinding forward, as if about to lie down, they slide with incon- 
ceivable velocity to the bottom. ‘These immense mountains, in 
some parts, are traversed at the bottom by narrow and perpendicular 
clefts, where, if the mule falls, his rider must inevitably be crushed 
to death. 

There is another difficulty, also, to encounter in journeying 
amidst this region of rocks and mountains ; and this is, the passage 
of the numerous rivers and torrents which intersect them. To cross 
those which are shallow, very large and high horses are used, being 
trained for the purpose ; over the deeper ones rope-bridges are 
thrown, and it is only in summer that this journey can be at all at- 
tempted, as the swelling of the rivers in the winter render them 
impassable. Even in summer, when the snow in the higher re- 
gions suddenly melts, the torrents are swollen to such a degree, and 
rush with such overwhelming force from the mountains, that many 
an unhappy traveller perishes. The country is here mountainous, 
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cold, ani barren ; and the mountains are so high, as to be adverse 
to all vegetation. But these regions are rich in mineral treasures ; 
they abound in silver, and, to a certain extent, in gold, which is 
sometimes procured by mining, sometimes gathered from the sands, 
or collected from the streams. It is in this secluded and almost 
inaccessible district that the celebrated mines of Potosi are situated, 


The city itself is built on a ridge of the Andes, in an elevated situa- 
tion, where the climate is cold, and the environs bleak and barren. 
The mines are in the same mountain as that on which the city is built, 
They are composed of a yellow, very firm, argillaceous slate, full of 
veins of ferruginous quartz, in which silver ore, and, sometimes, 
brittle vitreous ore, are found interspersed. These crude ores were 
found, by Helms, the German mineralogist, (who visited these mines 
by order of the King of Spain,) to contain from six to eight ounces 
of silver in every caxon, or fifty hundred weight. There was also 
a solid silver ore, which yielded, for every fifty hundred weight, 
about twenty-four pounds of silver. Nothing, according to Helms, 
could equal the ignorance and carelessness which prevailed in the 
management of these mines. Many of them are overflowed with 
water, which proper machinery might very easily draw off. The 
methods adopted for this purpose were ill-directed, and, generally, 
ineffectual. M. Helms saw a drain, which, even at its mouth, was 
too high to be of any use, and which had been carried, at an incre- 
dible expense, more than two miles in extent. Still greater igno- 
rance was, if possible, displayed in the smelting-houses and refining- 
works at Potosi. By their clumsy method of amalgamation, they 
were scarcely able to obtain two-thirds of the silver contained in the 
ore; and for every marc, or eight ounces of pure ore, frequently 
two mares of quicksilver were destroyed. All the operations neces- 
sary for the separation of the metal from the other substances with 
which it is found combined, were conducted in the most slovenly, 
wasteful, unscientific manner. In the Royal Mint, at Potosi, where 
the produce of the mines is coined, to the amount, annually, of 
about 4,800,000 ounces of silver, and about 16,000 ounces of gold, 
affairs are not better managed. Every hundred weight of refined 
copper, used for alloy in the gold and silver coin, costs 351., 
through the gross ignorance of the overseers of the work, who 
spent a whole month in wasting and calcining it. These various 
evils, the German commissioners, sent over by the King of Spain 
to inspect the mines, endeavoured to remove. For this purpose, 
they contrived machinery for draining them of water; and they 
constructed a new laboratory, according to the most improved 
modes, by which the copper ores, used for alloy, could be refined in 
four hours and a half, and for one-twentieth part of the expense in- 
curred by the former process. New amalgamation works were 
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also erected, and suitable instructions given to those employed in 
the mines. ‘ As soon as the water in the pits (observes Helms) 
can be drained off, the mines of Potosi will be in a more flourishing 
condition than ever. The total want of timber, however, on the 
naked ridge of mountains on which Potosi is situated, very much 
retards the work. In 1790, the mine of Potosi coined 299,246 
piastres of gold, and 3,293,173 of silver, or 886,6201. sterling 
Buenos Ayres trades with Peru, Potosi, and Chili, and is also 
the great medium of communication with Europe. This consists 
chiefly in a supply of mules, about 60,000 yearly, with which Peru 
and Potosi are furnished for carrying on the work of the mines. 
These mines being situated among the mountainous regions of the 
Andes, where nothing is produced for the sustenance of man, must 
derive supplies of subsistence from the lower and more fruitful re- 
gions in their vicinity ; and the produce thus imported is repaid with 
the precious metals, the only commodity which is produced in those 
bleak and barren regions. This gives rise to an extensive trade 
between Potosi and Peru, and also between the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Buenos Ayres, in which gold and silver are exchanged for 
articles of provision, such as maize, wheat, flour, oil, pimento, 
sugar; cottons likewise, and hides, wax, soap, and tallow, are pro- 
cured, with articles of clothing, and articles for the use of the mines. 


There is another article of great importance in the trade of the 
country, namely, Paraguay tea. So useful is this plant, that the 
mines would stand still if the owners neglected to supply their work- 
men with it; and every person in Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres 
consider themselves wretched if not able to procure it. The con- 
sumption, therefore, is very great, there being two millions of 
piastres’ worth of it sold every year from the province of Paraguay. 
It is infused and made nearly in the same way as Chinese tea, 
excepting that the branches are put in with the leaves, and that it is 
drank out of the vessel in which it is made, through a silver or glass 
tube ; it must be drank as soon as possible after it is made, for if 
it stays too long, its aroma evaporates, and it is not considered good. 
The smell and colour of this beverage are nearly as fine as the best 
Indian teas. The population of the Vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres 
is estimated at 1,100,000. ‘ 
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No. III. 
Of the Reforms of the Mofussil Laws.* 


Tur defects in the present administration of justice throughout 
the British provinces of India, arise as well from the system of law 
itself, as from the mode of administering it. 


When the Musulmans conquered Hindoostan, in order to secure 
and strengthen their conquest, they wisely established (having power 
to do it) their own courts of justice, with laws, whether of Musul- 
man or Hindoo origin, to be administered in their own language, 
which was the Persian. As they acquired proselytes amongst the 
Hindoos, the Hindoo code, still preserved by the conquered, na- 
turally crept into their courts again, or was partially retained at first 
from policy. 

The East India Company, having afterwards acquired the dominion 
of the provinces from small beginnings, was too weak for some time 
to attempt the same innovations ; and when it grew stronger, it was 
still embarrassed by holding its dominion under the sovereignty, 
more or less nominal, of the Musulman Prince ; and before it was 
effectually emancipated, adverse interests and opinions had grown 
up in its own body, and amongst many of its servants entitled to 
weight from their station and characters, who long cherished the hope, 
and long disappointed by experience, of ameliorating the Musulman 
establishments by the help of Musulman instrumentality. From 
these, and other considerations of a cautious policy, the Company 
has preserved, as nearly as the British character could be brought to 
bear it, the same system of judicial administration which it found 
conveniently established to its hands by the Musulmans, its prede- 
cessors in the Government ; only new modelling some of the forms, 
and modifying or rejecting a few of the most obnoxious rules and 
practices. 

The Criminal Code already altered. 


At this day, in addition to the two distinct and original codes of 
law which have prevailed in India, the Mofussil courts administer a 
third, now growing up, compounded of new regulations, promulgated 
from time to time by the British Government, and also of partial 





* Mofussil is the general term used in India for all the provinces of 
the interior over which the East India Company’s power extends ;—the 
Hindoo and Mohammedan laws being there alone observed; the British 
Courts being confined to the three principal towns or presidencies of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
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grafts, by construction of their own, from the English upon the 
the Hindoo and Musulman laws, which the expense, uncertainty, and 
contradictions of both the Native codes, render easy enough, in very 
many instances, if it were done upon a judicious and consistent 
plan by those who have a general knowledge of the three different 
codes. 


This state of things must of necessity engender much embarrass- 
ment and confusion, particularly to young beginners: for, in addition 
to the loose dogmas of the Musulman, and the over-refined and 
conflicting expositions of the Hindoo code, a young Judge, untrained 
in any systematic judicial education, has also to learn upon what 
points and to what extent the principles of the English law have 
modified, or the modern local regulations have wholly abrogated, the 
original texts. This is a knowledge that must require deep applica- 
tion and practical experience ; and where are the fountains of know- 
ledge to be found, or the living teachers to whom the scholars can 
have access ? 


Remedy suggested. 


The best method, I believe, of escaping out of this labyrinth, in 
which the body of the people, the Native pleaders, and junior ad- 
ministrators of the law are lost, (though a few of the best informed 
Judges may discover their way,) would be to give them * the general 
body of the English common and statue law of evidence, of con- 
tracts,t of the torts and damages, together with the substance of all 
manner of pleadings, stripped of their technicality, according to every 
subject matter of complaint, so that distinct issues only may be pre- 
sented for judgment, and thereby much time and valuable labour 
of the Judges be saved ; and also of all criminal matters, together 
with the substance of pleadings therein ; with such necessary excep- 
tions of a local character, in respect to the English criminal code, as 
the Judges of the Mofussil court of highest criminal jurisdiction 
should deem inapplicable to this people, and to the institutions of the 
country. 


It would be better to leave the power of rejecting prior statutable 
enactments, within the limit of obvious necessity, in their hands ; and 
by degrees, as the occasions happened and experience grew, it would 
be well understood what laws and statutes did or did not apply. 
From all the information I can procure, I believe that the change 
would be highly acceptable to the Natives. 





* Perhaps this might be done by way of instruction to the Judges to guide 
their construction and practice of the local laws. 

+ Rejecting the technical distinction between the contracts under seal 
or not. 
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Retaining Native laws. 


I would retain the Hindoo and Musulman text laws of title of 
land, inheritance, and succession, to which the respective people are 
accustomed, and also their rules of marriage and adoption.* The 
modes of administering these, which are at present very loose, would 
be gradually defined and regulated by the construction of the courts, 
as cases of doubt and difficulty arose, and, above all, by applying 
the rules of construction of the English law to the whole body of ad- 
ministrative justice, including even the Hindoo and Musulman text 
laws of title, inheritance, succession, marriage, and adoption; the 
whole would soon be amalgamated into one consistent and intel- 
ligible system, which, in every case of doubt, there would be some 
common regulating principle, either direct or express, to resort to, 
derived from the English law, which would be the leavening principle 
of the whole mass. 


As matters now stand, no man can tell before hand in a case of 
doubt, whether the Judge will look for a solution of it to any prin- 
ciple derived from either of the common codes, or from a modifica- 
tion of his own derived from all or any of them. 


Title of Inheritance. 


The laws of title, inheritance, and succession, being in their nature 
purely arbitrary, it is as easy and better to adopt those which are 
already familiar to the people, than any other; and there would be 
no manner of difficulty in engrafting the Hindoo rules of title and 
inheritance, for all the sons to take equally in the place of the eldest 
son, as by the English law ; or for the widower or widows, in lieu of 
dower of one-third, to be maintained, as by the Hindoo law, by all the 
sons while living together as one individual family, or, in case of 
severance of the sons, to have an equal share with them, partitioned 
to such widow or widows, in like manner as an English widow would 
have partition, in the first instance, of her third. 


Succession. 


The successors to personalty are as well known in the one law as 
in the other, and the same remedies are now administered by the 
Supreme Court to Natives in all cases as at home to British subjects, 
for securing to them their rights, and vindicating their wrongs. 


Marriage. 


The local laws of marriage are already recognized by the law of 





* This is, in effect, to retain every law which is in its nature essentially 
locel, engrafting only on it the well-tried and sound principles of evidence 
and rules of construction, derived from a more perfect and highly-culti- 
vated system. 
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England, and need no new engrafting ; the difference is merely ce- 
remonial. 
Adoption. 


The law of adoption may be readily engrafted, upon proof of certain 
ceremonies performed ; and when adopted, the son inherits in like 
manner as if he were born in wedlock at that time, with all incidental 
consequences. 

Caste. 


The rules of caste should be left to be decided, as they now are at 
Calcutta, in foro domestico, and would only be collaterally recognized, 
as where an assault was aggravated by an act offensive to caste, 
when it enhances the damages or punishment. 


Revenue. 


There exists already under this Government a peculiar code of 
revenue laws, which, having been found effectual and beneficial in 
general practice, would of course be preserved, improving with ex- 
perience. 

Advantage of English Law over other imperfect Systems. 


The benefits to be derived from this course would be immediate 
and extensive, in proportion to the knowledge of the English law, 
possessed or to be acquired by the administrators ; for the artificial 
and local parts to be retained from the Native codes are few and 
simple, and of easy attainment to men accustomed to such pursuits ; 
while the uninformed would at least know the quarter to look to for 
principles to guide their judgment in doubtful matters, where now 
they have no guide or compass of any kind to steer by. 


In truth, this is no new experiment, but one which has been tried 
for forty years, and has succeeded upon the establishment of the 
Supreme Court under the charter of 1774. The laws of England 
were in gencral transferred hither, but the statute 21 Geo. III. ¢. 70. 
s. 17, provides, that the inheritance and succession to laws, rents and 
goods, and all matters of contract and dealing between Moham- 
medans, shall be determined by their laws and usages ; and the like 
between Gentoos : and when only one of the parties shall be a Mo- 
hammedan or a Gentoo, by the laws and usages of the defendant. 
No difficulties have been felt in adjusting the Native laws of title, 
inheritance, succession, marriage, and adoption, to their correspond~ 
ing places in the English code; and none other Native laws * have 
ever come in conflict with the English, though the forms of the latter 
have bent in certain cases ¢ to the prejudices of caste, while the 





* Rejecting the technical distinction as to contracts under seal. 

+ Such as the mode of serving process in regard to women, and of ex 
aming them as witnesses. 

I should rather have said, the English mode of administering the law as 
it prevailed in Calcutta, for the Natives know no other, 
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superior value of Native property submitted to the cognizance of the 
English code, so modified, compared with the like property under a 
different system, speaks more than volumes can do on the subject. 
I have been informed by persons of intelligence, that the Hindoos of 
the upper provinces had lately expected the extension of the English 
law, in the sense I have mentioned, to all parts of Hindoostan, and 
were much disappointed that it did not take place. 


Mode of administering the Criminal Code. 


The only difficulty, I am aware of, would arise from the mode of 
administering the criminal law, rather than from the law itself; a 
difficulty, however, which already exists in full force. British juries 
could not be found out of the different capitals of the Indian Govern- 
ments ; and a jury of Natives in the country would, in their present 
consideration, be practically wise. 


But do not reject a partial good because the entirety cannot be 
obtained. Let the Mofussil Magistrates in the provinces continue, 
as before, to administer the laws criminal as well as civil, (subject, 
however, still to the reversion of the superior tribunals in cases of 
weight, which the measure of punishment would sufficiently define 
for all practical purposes,) * until present conviction or growing ex- 
perience shall point out the necessity of an improved system of 
administration : for, let the subject be what it may, any substantial 
benefit to the subject can only be looked for from the employment 
of persons well trained and well instructed in judicial knowledge. 


The general measures of punishment of the English criminal code 
would of course be adopted, if not already in use, unless in cases 
where a special provision has been made for India, (and also subject 
to any local ordinances of this Government made or to be made ;) 
and, in lieu of transportation, which is hardly applicable to many 
parts of the country without great inconvenience and expense, and 
which is often found either disproportionately heavy, or nearly in- 
operative to its purpose, sentence of imprisonment might be passed 
for any time, not exceeding any periods fixed for transportation, and 
with or without hard labour, in or out of doors, and personal chastise- 
ment, as might be deemed expedient. But a precise charge in writing, 
to be preferred by the accuser, is never to be omitted: and the 
substantial form of the English judicature (freed from its local pe- 
culiarities) has the pre-eminent merit of simplifying every charge, 
and rendering it single and distinct. As the law is now administer- 
ed in the Mofussil, the charge is most general, so that the accused 
cannot know what he is called upon to answer, and man may be con- 





* I speak this under correction, for I am not entirely satisfied whether 
a British Magistrate in the zillah courts might not advantageously be in- 
structed té advi ise with a few well-informed - Natives on matters of fact in 
criminal cases. 
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victed of an offence quite different from the general complexion of 
the charge. This leads to excessive perjury. 

The policy appears obvious of weaving the British into the Native 
laws in all general points not purely local, and of retaining the di- 
rection of the judicial administration in British hands as much as is 
consistent with an economical and, what is no less essential, with 
an expeditious decision of every matter, according to its frequency 
and its importance. 


Political Judicial Policy. 
If further experience be wanted, and more caution necessary, let 
the experiment be gradually tried in small districts adjoining to Cal- 


cutta, and the other capitals extending or contracting the system as 
it shall be found to answer in practice. 





Sonc.—By Mrs. Gore.* 


He said my brow was fair, ‘tis true ;— 
He said mine eye had stol’n its blue 
From yon ethereal vault above ! 

Yet still—he never spake of love. 


He said my step was light, I own ;— 
He said my voice had won its tone 
From some wild linnet of the grove! 
Yet still—he never spake of love. 


He said my cheek looked pale with thought ; 
He said my gentle looks had caught 

Their modest softness from the dove ! 

Yet still—he never spake of love. 


He said that bright with hopes divine 
The heart should be to blend with mine; 
Fixed where no stormy passions move ! 
Yet still—he never spake of love. 


He said—but wherefore should I tell 
Those whispered words I loved so well? 
Could I reject—could I reprove— 
While still he never spake of love? 





* From ‘The LiteraryjSouvenir’ for 1828. 




















Tue Arrican Association, AND Lepyarp THE AMERICAN 
TRAVELLER. 


A SINGLE unpublished volume, under the title of ‘ Memoirs and 
Travels of John Ledyard,’ has been just received from America, for 
the purpose of being printed in England ; and as the publisher to 
whom it has been addressed for this purpose, has kindly permitted 
us to examine it before it is sent to the English Press, we have 
selected from its pages the following original and interesting no- 
tice of the African Association, and the Traveller employed by them, 
hoping to be able to give a more extended account of his extraor- 
dinary undertakings in our next : 


* The Society, in whose service Ledyard was now engaged, had 
its origin with a few individuals in London, but the number of its 
members soon increased to about two hundred, among whom were 
some of the most eminent men in the kingdom. Their immediate 
object was to promote discoveries in the interior of Africa, and a 
fund was raised by a subscription from each member, for the pur- 
pose of effecting that object. The Society was denominated the 
African Association, and was patronized by the king. A com- 
mittee was to be annually chosen by ballot, whose duty it was to 
transact the affairs of the Society, by taking charge of the funds, 
employing persons to travel, collecting intelligence, and keeping up 
a correspondence with various parts of Africa. ‘The first com- 
mittee appointed, and that with which Ledyard made his arrange- 
ments, consisted of Lord Rawdon, the Bishop of Landaff, Sir Joseph 
Banks, Mr. Beaufoy, and Mr. Steuart. Among the other members 
who joined the Society at the beginning, were Mr. Addington, the 
Earl of Bute, General Conway, the Duke of Grafton, Edward 
Gibbon, John Hunter, Dr. Lettsom, the Earl of Moira, the Duke 
of Northumberland, Lord Sheffield, Benjamin Vaughan, and Mr. 
Wilberforce. An institution, supported by names of such weight 
and respectability, would naturally attract public attention, and 
ensure all the success of which the nature of its designs was suscep- 
tible. 

‘ For many ages the continent of Africa had been a neglected 
portion of the globe, of which the rest of the world had taken little 
account. The learning, and splendour, and prowess of Egypt were 
departed ; Carthage, with all its glory, had sunk into the dust ; 
the proud monuments of Numidian greatness had been blotted from 
the face of the earth, and almost from the memory of man. The 
gloom of this scene was heightened, not more by the ravages of time 
in destroying what had been, than by the contrasts which succeed- 
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ing changes had produced. A semi-barbarous population, gathered 
from the wrecks of fallen nations, enemies to the arts and to the 
best social interests of man, had gradually spread themselves over 
the whole northern borders of Africa, and presented a barrier to the 
hazards of enterprise, no less than to the inroads of civilization. 
Whatever might be the ardour for discovery and the disregard of 
danger, nobody cared to penetrate into these regions, where all 
was uncertainty, and where the chance of success bore no proportion 
to the perils that must be encountered. 


‘ There is no question, that the northern half of Africa was better 
known to the Romans, at the time of Julius Cesar, than to the 
Europeans in the middle of the eighteenth century. - A few scat- 
tered names of rivers, towns, and nations, occupied the map of the 
interior, traced there by a hesitating hand, on the dubious autho- 
rity of the Nubian geographer, Edressi, and the Spanish traveller, 
Leo Africanus. The rhymes of Swift on this subject were not more 
witty than true : 


“* Geographers, in Afrie maps, 

With savage pictures fill their gaps, 

And o’er unhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of towns.” . 


‘ At the beginning of the sixteenth century, Leo penetrated as far 
as Timbuctoo and the Niger, but so imperfect were his descriptions 
even of what he saw, that very little geographical knowledge was 
communicated by them. He was on the banks of the Niger, but 
it could not be ascertained from his account, whether this river ran 
to the east or west, nor, indeed, whether it existed as a separate 
stream. In short, down to the time when the African Association 
was formed, almost the whole of this vast continent, its geography 
and physical resources, its inhabitants, governments, languages, 
were a desideratum in the history of nature and of man. It could 
not be doubted, that many millions of human beings inhabited these 
hidden regions. Nor were the character and condition of these 
people, their institutions and social advancement, mere matters of 
curiosity ; they had a relation to the people of other parts of the 
globe, and, when discovered and understood, might be turned to 
the common advantage of the great human family. There are no 
nations that may not profit by an intercourse between each other, 
either by an exchange of products peculiar to each, or by a reci- 
procal moral influence, or by both. 

‘On these broad and benevolent principles the Society for pro- 
moting discoveries in Africa was instituted, and the scheme was 
worthy of the enlightened philanthropists by whom it was devised. 
Ledyard’s instructions were few, simple, and direct. He was to 
repair first to Egypt, travel thence across the continent, make 
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such observations as he could, and report the results to the Asso- 
ciation. Every thing was left to his discretion. His past expe- 
rience, the extraordinary energy of his character, his disinterested- 
ness, and the enthusiasm with which he engaged in the present 
undertaking, were all such as to ensure the confidence of his em- 
ployers, and inspire them with sanguine hopes. 


‘ As for himself, et no period of his life had he reflected with 
so much satisfaction on his condition or his prospects. Hereto- 
fore he had always been alone, oppressed with poverty, and con- 
tending with an adverse fate. But now he was free from want, 
patronized by the first men in Great Britain, and engaged at their 
solicitation, and under their auspices, in an enterprise fraught, it 
is true, with many dangers, but promising the glory of which he 
had ever been ambitious, and opening to him a field of adven- 
ture, which his imagination had pictured to him as the first to 
be chosen, after he had discharged what he deemed a paramount 


_duty, in exploring the unknown parts of the continent to which he 


owed his birth. When he was departing from London for Egypt, 
he may be said to have been, for the first time in his life, at the 
summit of his wishes. All previous cares, defeats, and disasters, 
appear to have been forgotten, or swallowed up in the deep interests 
of the present, and the cherished anticipations of the future. A 
letter written to his mother at this time will indicate the tone of his 
spirits : 

‘« Truly is it written, that the ways of God are past finding out, 
and his decrees unsearchable. Is the Lord thus great? So also is 
he good. I am an instance of it. I have trampled the world under 
my feet, laughed at fear, and derided danger. Through milfions of 
fierce savages, over parching deserts, the freezing north, the ever- 
lasting ice, and stormy seas, have I passed without harm. How 
good is my God! What rich subjects have I for praise, love, and 
adoration ! 

*«©T am but just returned to England from my travels of two 
years, and am going away into Africa to examine that continent. 
I expect to be absent three years. I shall be in Egypt as soon as 
I can get there, and after that go into unknown parts. I have 
full and perfect health. Remember me to my brothers and sisters. 
Desire them to remember me, for, if Heaven permits, I shall see 
them again. I pray God to bless and comfort you all. Fare- 
well.” 


‘ At length the preparations for his departure were completed. 
He had become well acquainted with the views of the committee : 
and a sufficient amount of money had been raised, by the subscrip- 
tions, to provide for the expenses of his journey to Egypt, and to 
purchase such articles of merchandise as might be found neces- 
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sary to enable him to assume the character of a trader in a caravan 
to the interior, or for travelling in any other manner, which he 
should deem most expedient when on the spot. The last letter 
he wrote to America was a short one, dated at London, on the 29th 
of June : 


*« ] suppose that my letter and curiosities, sent by Mr. Jarvis, 
are now half way over the Atlantic. Here you have a little por- 
trait, which I leave to the care of his brother in town. Enclosed 
with it is a poor portrait of me, taken by the dumb boy mentioned 
in my other letter. If it were any thing like painting, I would 
desire you to keep it. As itis, | beg you will send it to my mother. 
She will be as fond of it as if done by Guido. I would have sent 
it framed, if the opportunity would have permitted. To-morrow 
morning I set out for France. Adieu.” 

* Accordingly he left London on the thirtieth of June. Mr. 
Beaufoy speaks of the interview he had with him, just as he was 
setting off, and adds these affecting remarks, as given in Ledyard’s 
own words : 

«« T am accustomed,” said he, in our last conversation, (‘twas on 
the morning of his departure for Africa,) “Iam accustomed to 
hardships. I have known both hunger and nakedness to the 
utmost extremity of human suffering. I have known what it is to 
have food given me as charity to a madman; and I have at times 
been obliged to shelter myself under the miseries of that character, 
to avoid a heavier calamity. My distresses have been greater than 
I have ever owned, or ever will own to any man. Such evils are 
terrible to bear; but they never yet had power to turn me from 
my purpose. If I live, I will faithfully perform, in its utmost 
extent, my engagement to the Society; and if I perish in the at- 
tempt, my honour will still be safe, for death cancels all bonds,” ’ 

‘In Paris he met with Mr. Jefferson, Lafayette, and several 
others of his old friends, whom he had left there three years before, 
and towards whom he entertained sentiments of the warmest gra- 
titude. He continued at Paris seven or eight days, and then pro- 
ceeded to Marseilles, where he took ship for Alexandria.’ 

* Having passed ten days only at Alexandria, he pursued his jour- 
ney up the Nile to Cairo, where he arrived on the 19th of August.’ 

‘ As he was furnished with letters of reeommendation to the Bri- 
tish Consul at Cairo, he found little difficulty in procuring such ac- 
commoc¢.ations as he desired, and such information as enabled him to 
direct his attention immediately to the great object of his mission. 
His intention was to join a caravan bound to the interior, and to 
continue with it to the end of its route. Beyond this he must be 
guided by circumstances, which could not be foreseen, and concern- 
ing which no calculation was to be made. He adopted a dress suited 
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to the character he was to assume, and began in earnest to study 
the manners of the people around him, and particularly of the 
traders in the caravans which were then at Cairo. Three months 
were passed in this occupation.’ 


‘ The last letter which Ledyard is known to have written, either 
to Mr. Jefferson, or to any other person, was from Cairo. He wrote 
to the secretary of the Association, probably by the same convey- 
ance, stating that, after much vexatious delay, all things were at 

* last ready for his departure, and that his next communication might 
be expected from Sennaar. ‘The Aga had given him letters of re- 
commendation, his passage was engaged, the terms settled, and the 
day fixed on which the caravan was to leave Cairo. He wrote in 
good spirits and apparent health, and the confidence of the Associa- 
tion had never been more firm, nor their hopes more sanguine, 
than at this juncture. Their extreme disappointment may be well : 
imagined, therefore, when the next letters from Egypt brought the 
melancholy intelligence of his death. 


* During his residence at Cairo, his pursuits had made it neces- 
sary for him to be much exposed to the heat of the sun, and to 
other deleterious influences of the climate, at the most unfavourable 
season of the year. The consequence was an attack of a bilious 
complaint, which he thought to remove by the common remedy of 
vitriolic acid. Whether this was administered by himself, or by 
some other person, is not related, but the quantity taken was so 
great, as to produce violent and burning pains, that threatened to 
be fatal, unless immediate relief could be procured. This was at- 
tempted by a powerful dose of tartar emetic. But all was in vain. 
The best medical skill in Cairo was called to his aid without effect, 
and he closed his life of vicissitude and toil, at the moment when 
he imagined his severest cares were over, and the prospects before 
him were more flattering than they had been at any former period. 
He was decently interred, and all suitable respect was paid to his 
obsequies by such friends as he had found among the European 
residents in the capital of Egypt. 


a a har. 


‘ The precise day of his death is not known, but the event is sup- 
posed to have happened towards the end of November, 1788. He 
was then in the thirty-eighth year of his age.’ 
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Manifesto of the College of Physicians—Intended Petition to 
Parliament of the Independent Physicians. 


By the influence of free discussion, both the necessity of medical 
reform, and the kind of reform wanted, are becoming daily more 
extensively apparent. Elucidation advances with a sure, a steady, 
and an accelerating pace; the dispute in progress between Dr. 
Harrison and the College of Physicians serving at the same time 
practically to illustrate the several points at issue of that important 
subject, which, in the abstract, might not be so readily compre- 
hended. This double process, of general discussion and particular 
disputation, has already displayed in proper colours the enormity of 
the abuses which have so long prevailed in this ill-fated department ; 
and the occasional direct, or indirect defences, which have been 
made for or by the monopolists, or governing bodies, of the different 
branches of the profession, have served seasonably to supply texts 
for commentaries to their opponents. Thus the preliminary, and, 
perhaps, the most difficult part of the process of reform, viz. the 
indication of the prevailing abuses, and the development of their 
causes and consequences, may be said to be already accomplished, 
leaving only to the Legislature the comparatively easy task of effect- 
ing the cure, by the timely and due application of obvious reme- 
dies. ‘These remedies, a proper course of education being presup- 
posed, would principally consist in the tests of professional fitness, 
and the sources of professional privileges, emanating exclusively 
from the Universities, these being properly organised, and an open 
and unrestrained competition being established in all the branches 
of the department. It is here more especially our business to ad- 
vert to the higher branch, or that of the Physician, the organisation 
of which has, in this country, had so extensive and baneful an in- 
fluence on that of the subordinate branches. 

Pudit hee opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli. 

In England, the Physicians are at present artificially divided into 
three classes: 1. The independent physicians, consisting of all 
the doctors of medicine in the kingdom, the members and append- 
ages of the now disputed London monopoly excepted. They claim 
their privileges by right of their University degrees, the only valid 
foundation of authority to practise medicine with which we are 
acquainted. We know not what may be their precise number, but 
they must amount to many thousands. If there were no undue 
restrictions, from twelve to fifteen hundred would be constantly 
required for the medical service of London alone, according to its 
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actual population ; whilst, under the arrogated monopoly of the 
College, the physicians practising in the metropolis do not equal 
two hundred, a number quite insufficient for the exigencies of the 
sick, the limitation being otherwise productive of consequences 
highly injurious to the public, by maintaining high fees, and occa- 
sioning the excessive administration of drugs, by unduly increasing 
the other branches of the profession. 

2. The second class consists of the monopolists, or Fellows of 
the College of Physicians, arbitrarily and exclusively taken from 
doctors of Oxford and Cambridge. ‘These, unless they have studied 
in other places, can have no adequate medical education : they do 
not undergo, at their Universities, any examinations which can be 
considered as tests of professional fitness ; and the College ordeal 
consists principally of translations from Hippocrates, Celsus, Galen, 
Aretceus, or other ancient authors, whose works are of no value at 
the present day. 

The fancy of connecting medical knowledge with that of a dead 
language, irresistibly reminds us of the satire of Burns ; 

A set o’ dull, conceited hashes 

Confuse their brains in College classes, 

They gang in stirks—and come out asses, 
Plain truth to speak ; 

An’ syne they think to climb Parnassus 
By dint 0’ Greek. 

But, at the present day, with men of liberal education and exten- 
sive intercourse with the world, like the fellows of the College 
generally, a prejudice so palpably unfounded, we must conclude, 
cannot be real, but only feigned for the purpose of palliating a 
measure which they are sensible cannot be defended upon any 
rational grounds. Why the governing body of the College should 
have thought fit exclusively, as well as illegally, to limit the fellow- 
ship (which, in their sense of it, is itself illegal) to doctors of 
Oxford and Cambridge, is not to be accounted for upon any other 
principle than that, from the smallness of their number, they might 
all be admitted without endangering the monopoly, Dr. Radcliff 
must have been aware of the insufliciency of medical education at 
Oxford, when he bequeathed 600/. per annum for the support of 
two travelling fellowships. Yet, with even this inducement to 
study at Oxford, we find that, in 1823, only four persons were ad- 
mitted doctors of medicine, of whom two were Radcliff fellows, 
and two bachelors of medicine, one of whom was admitted ad 
eundem gradum from Dublin ! 

3. The third class consists of the appendages to the now disputed 
London monopoly, under the degrading title of Licentiates of the 
College of Physicians. These, according to the rules enacted by the 
College for themselves, are not necessarily doctors of medicine. The 
senior licentiate on the list for many years was a Mr. D’Argent, who 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 16. 
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is only recently dead. In 1704, there were ten licentiates of this 
description in the annual list. Being only expected to practise 
among the lower orders, and in cases of trivial disease, the licentiates 
are not required to possess the same polish, profundity, or erudition, 
with the fellows. It is not necessary that they should be so skilled 
in medical arcana, or accomplished in the dead languages. They 
are not members of the Corporation, but appendages, and have no 
‘negotia. Accordingly, the illegal farce of examining for the illegal 
title of licentiate is, with great pomp and gravity, affected to be 
conducted in a different manner from the illegal farce of examining 
for the illegal rank of fellow; and the examination to be propor- 
tionally slighter. The whole of this constitutes the most exquisite 
piece of quackery upon record, not even excepting the process of 
touching for the cure of the kings evil, in the seventeenth century, 
by Leverett, the Chelsea gardener, (‘I touch,’ says he, ‘ God cures ;’) 
or the curious examination of that personage by the College of 
Physicians. The licentiates are required to pay to the fellows from 
601. to 7OL. each for the honour of being in their train, and to swear, 
kneeling, that they will obey the by-laws of the Corporation, which 
they are not permitted to see ! 

At present, the medical service of London, which, according to 
the proportions prevailing in other places, ought to occupy from 1200 
to 1500 physicians, is nominally performed by less than 200 fel- 
lows and licentiates ; whilst it is in reality, and of necessity, per- 
formed by surgeons, apothecaries, and general practitioners. The 
direful consequences to the public of this state of things are, that a 
physician's fee, which is half-a-crown in other places, is a guinea 
(eight times as much) in England, and that the sick are, in a man- 
ner, instead of advice, compelled to live, to die, or otherwise to suf- 
fer, by swallowing medicines. 

The previous evils of ignorance and quackery united were now to be 
surpassed by the evils of the monopoly grafted by the College on the 
charter of Henry the VIII. : that charter, and the Act of Parliament by 
which it was confirmed, was simple, and suited to the times. They 
established no monopoly. By the privileges granted to physicians, the 
surgeons were limited to their own branch of the profession, and the 
apothecaries to the dispensing of drugs. But matters soon materi- 
ally altered. ‘The College of Physicians, in many respects the legi- 
timate successor of the monastic institutions of the dark ages, and 
some of their members still exhibiting a curious compound of the 
medical and clerical character, speedily departed both from the letter 
and the spirit of the principles upon which they had been established, 
and acted as if the powers granted to them had been bestowed, not 
with any reference to the interests of the public, but entirely to 
serve their own selfish purposes. They early violated their consti- 
tution, restricted the number of their members, and effected a perfect 
monopoly. The gradual transfer of almost all the practice of physic, 
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strictly so called, to surgeons, apothecaries, and empirics, was the 
necessary result of this undue limitation of the number of physi- 
cians ; and the consequence of the whole a scene of universal strife 
and litigation in the profession, baffling description, which continued, 
without intermission, for nearly two centuries. In a century more, 
through the intervention of lawless monopolies, medical bodies as- 
sumed the unwholesome aspect which they now bear. Throughout 
the whole of these periods, the varied grievances which thus pre- 
vailed were most sensibly felt by all the branches of the profession, 
as well as by the public ; and although some of these branches occa- 
sionally benefited more than others from the casual changes which 
were in the course of operating, there was not one of them which 
had not cause to lament the evils of perpetual uncertainty and fluctu- 
ation. The source, however, from which all these mischiefs sprung, 
and their various modes of operation throughout the different classes 
of society, had not hitherto been accurately investigated. Conse- 
quently, the attempts at opposition or resistance, which were occa- 
sionally made to the arrogated authority of the College, now ascer- 
tained to be the main source of all the existing evils in the profes- 
sion, were isolated, feeble, or conducted upon erroneous principles, 
and, as might naturally be expected, wholly failed. The combined 
and more systematic efforts, which, more than thirty years ago, 
were made by the licentiates, having merely in view to compel the 
fellows to grant them a larger share of their Corporation privileges, 
were unsound, both in principle and in object, and deservedly suf- 
fered a like fate. 

We may now turn, however, from these barren and disgusting 
prospects to the more gratifying and exhilarating view of a real me- 
dical reforin, founded upon salutary principles, and directed to bene- 
volent objects, which has more than begun to dawn upon us. About 
two years and a half ago, a few physicians, residing in the metro- 
polis, viewing with regret the artificial, forced, discordant, and dis- 
proportionate state, in which the different branches of the medical 
profession were placed, and the highly injurious consequences of 
that state, both to the profession and the public, thought that they 
could not render a more essential service to the community, than by 
endeavouring to develop the causes and the effects of these pheno- 
mena, thereby indicating the remedy, or the means of cure. With 
these intentions, they constituted themselves a private association, 
and held their first meeting on the 27th of July, 1825 ;—afterwards, 
for the sake of distinction, taking the appropriate, legal, and every 
way unexceptionable title, as applied to such an association, of 
‘ The Faculty of Physic.’ ‘The fruits of their exertions, as 
will soon appear, have been already abundant. ‘They have, for the 
common good of the profession and the public, maintained an exten- 
sive correspondence with independent physicians, (from which they 
are an emanation,) both in town and conntry. In May 1826, they 
published, through the House of Longman and Co., ‘ An Exposition 
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of the State of the Medical Profession in the British Dominions, and 
the injurious effects of the Monopoly, by usurpation, of the Royal 
College of Physicians in London.’ In August 1826, an ‘ Address to 
Physicians’ was extensively circulated, embodying, in a succinct 
form, the principal propositions of that work. By these and other 
means, they endeavoured, through that great promoter of truth and 
justice, the press, not unsuccessfully to make the public acquainted 
with their views, motives, and objects, as well as with the enor- 
mous evils of the system, to which they wished to see an effectual 
remedy applied. The assiduity with which the propositions they 
thought it essential to inculcate, have been detailed and elucidated 
through the various channels mentioned, has been such, that, not- 
withstanding the great influence, from position and connections, of 
the monopolists of the College of Physicians, the public mind had 
become, in little more than the space of two years, considerably en- 
lightened on this hitherto obscure, and purposely mystified subject. 
It was, whilst things were in this state, that, in May 1827, an inci- 
dent arose, peculiarly calculated to combine practical with theoreti- 
cal elucidation of the mischiefs of College domination. A Fellow 
of that body availed himself of one of the most barbarous of the by- 
laws of his corporation, and, in conformity with it, refused to meet 
in consultation with one of the independent physicians practising 
in London. ‘The letter of Dr. [arrison,* the independent physi- 
cian in question, to Dr. Chambers, upon this occasion, in which a de- 
liberate and well-digested defiance was hurled against the arrogated 
authority of the College, was so extensively circulated that it must 
have been perused by every person who is in the habit of reading 
newspapers, from John O’Groat’s House to the Land’s-end. 

The College took the alarm. They felt their arrogated pri- 
vileges escaping from their grasp, and their new edifice in Pall 
Mall East shaking under them. ‘The terms of Dr. Harrison's 
letter, although courteous, were such as to place them under 
the necessity of immediately attempting, in his case, to enforce 
their disputed privileges, or to abandon at once all pretensions 
to the exercise of any government over the profession. ‘They 
embraced the former alternative. ‘They resorted to contra-sti- 
mulants. The censors, accordingly, addressed a letter to Dr. 
Harrison, admonishing him to desist from practice, until he had 
been examined by the College, and received their license thereto, 
or, in case of non-compliance, threatening to prosecute him for 
penalties. They invited him three several times to appear at their 
board ; which invitations, whilst he wholly denied their authority, 
he as often unhesitatingly declined. ‘They applied to the charter 
and act of Henry VIII. ; whilst their opponent, with more reason, 
averred, that even their name of censors was not once mentioned 
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in these documents. On seeing the legality of their alleged privi- 
leges openly denied, they began to consult their lawyers. They 
retained the Attorney-General, and doubtless other eminent counsel. 
These circumstances show how little the College and their officers 
had been previously acquainted with their true position. Because 
their pretensions to interfere with the practice of physicians had 
not hitherto been opposed upon proper grounds, or successfully 
resisted, they were accustomed to take for granted that their claims 
were well founded, and their position invulnerable. The corre- 
spondence of Dr. Harrison with the censors, upon this occasion, 
having appeared generally in the Journals, need not here be re- 
peated. It served to bring them a little to their senses; and 
their fulminations terminated. Six months have elapsed, compre- 
hending the whole of the Michaelmas term, without any act of legal 
prosecution being undertaken by the College. Under these circum- 
stances, the public naturally concluded that they had abandoned all 
intention of proceeding, and consequently the privilege of inter- 
fering with the practice of physicians not of their body, which they 
had been accustomed to claim, whilst they have been forced to 
relinquish it in the case of surgeons, apothecaries, and general 
practitioners. Such intention, however, they deny. ‘The delay, 
they say, has arisen from their inability to procure the evidence of 
Dr. Harrison's written prescriptions that he had practised, as if 
no other species of evidence were suflicient, and as if it had not 
been incumbent upon them to have well considered these obstacles 
before they lad issued their threats. ‘They had now recourse to 
the extraordinary, and probably unprecedented, measure of re- 
questing their opponent to be pleased to furnish them with the 
means of convicting himself, by avowing practice, supposing him 
to have, by that act, committed an offence. Let us have, say 
they, bundles of your prescriptions, and then we shall see whether 
we have a title by which we can legally prosecute you. This is, 
truly, one of the most modest and decorous propositions we re- 
member to have any where met with. but, say they, if you do 
not, whilst you deny our right to inquire, grant us these proofs of 
practice, we shall aftirm that it is your fault that we do not proceed 
to bring the questions at issue into Court. 

Now, besides that this course, of a supposed culprit being re- 
quired to criminate himself, is directly contrary to the esta- 
blished rules of jurisprudence in this country, it would be, in this 
case, altogether unnecessary tu the object in view; since it would 
be competent to the College, if they legally possessed the privileges 
to which they pretend, to procure other proofs in abundance ; and if 
they do not possess them, no proofs can avail. Where, we would 
ask, do they find the doctrine, that evidence of practice consists in 
written prescriptions only? Might they not, if they intended, bona 
fide, to try the question, cite apothecaries, druggists, nurses, patients, 
or the friends of patients, to prove a practice, which is sufficiently 
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extensive to have necessarily a multiplicity of witnesses? This is 
what they would assuredly do, if they did not know that they could 
not proceed one step in a court of justice for want of a title. But 
knowing this, they act discreetly, perhaps, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term, in evading that course ; although they would as- 
suredly act more honourably, and, in the end, more wisely, were 
they to proceed directly with the action, with a view of ascertaining 
whether they do or do not legally possess the title and the privileges 
which they claim. This might be done in the first instance, with- 
out any reference to proofs of practice; and if they succeeded in 
establishing the validity of their title and privileges, they could 
continue to exercise, as heretofore, the authority which they claim 
over the profession at large, even if they failed, for want of evi- 
dence, in the particular case of Dr. Harrison ; whilst, in their present 
questionable state of existence, they must be aware, that to exact 
fees for licenses would be to levy money under false pretences. In- 
deed, all the sums which have been already received for licenses, in 
virtue of illegal by-laws, would, in reason, come under the same 
description. ‘Io pay money under conditions, expressed or implied, 
which it is not practicable to filfil, is submitting to a gross and pal- 
pable fraud : and to expect protection, as licentiates, for their smaller 
share of the monopoly, from fellows who are unable to protect their 
own larger share, is an egregious absurdity. Yet so bewildered are 
the licentiates, by the habit of looking with deference to the assumed 
powers of the College, and of expecting protection at their hands, 
that they still seem insensible to the degradation and folly of sub- 
mitting to fraud and delusion, and to the wisdom and propriety of 
uniting heart and hand with the independent physicians, for the 
recovery of their common rights, and the demolition of the College 
usurpations and pretensions. ‘They may think it more prudent, 
perhaps, to wait until the independents have subdued the College, 
or the College the independents, and then to join the stronger party ; 
but it is certainly much less honourable. And if, by their junction, 
they can make that party the strongest, or accelerate its success, 
which has obviously truth, justice, and utility on its side, with what 
decency can they hesitate one moment respecting their proceed- 
ings? But we can tell them, not meaning to flatter or cajole them 
into a discharge of their duty, that it signifies little, excepting to 
themselves, which party they join. ‘The battle is already won ; and 
those who do not join until after the issue of the conflict ceases to 
be doubtful, may indeed boast of being in at the death; but 
they will have none of the merit of having contributed to the 
victory. 

From the great unnecessary delay which has taken place in 
commencing the threatened prosecution, and the frivolous reasons 
employed to palliate it, the inevitable inference is, that the College 
of Physicians, no matter whether for want of proof or for want of 
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title, feel that they cannot proceed against Dr. Harrison without 
incurring the imminent risk, or rather the absolute certainty, 
of being formally pronounced to have forfeited all the privi- 
leges which they have been so long in the habit of claiming ; 
that, if they cannot proceed against Dr. Harrison, they cannot 
proceed against any other independent physician, for practising 
in defiance of their authority; that, in such case, their preten- 
sions may, in every instance, be successfully resisted ; and that they 
are, in effect, no longer a body possessing any power of control. 
The issue of this contest, in whatever way they may act, or evade 
acting, must prove conclusive of their fate. Seeing that six months 
were allowed to elapse, including the whole of the Michaelmas 
term, without. any attempt to carry the threatened prosecution into 
effect, the public, we repeat, were perfectly justifiable in inferring 
that the College had abandoned their intention of legally proceeding 
in this case; and the rumour generally circulated to that effect, 
whatever may now be asserted to the contrary by the College, 
may be considered as well founded, and to be refuted on their part 
only by deeds. They have, in the mean time, thought it expe- 
dient to publish a formal contradiction of this rumour, which ap- 
peared on the 5th of December (1827,) in some of the Journals, in 
the following not very unequivocal terms: ‘ The President and 
Censors of the Royal College of Physicians, {in the very title there 
are two misnomers,] in consequence of false reports which have 
appeared in various publications, owe it to the College and them- 
selves to make the following declaration. ‘They are fully sensible 
of the duty devolved upon them by their charter, confirmed by act 
of parliament; nor will they ever abandon any prosecution entered 
into against persons illegally practising, whenever the evidence of 
such irregular practice is clear enough, in the opinion of their legal 
advisers, to render an appeal to a court of justice expedient.’ 

This is obviously mere sophistry, if not a bare-faced attempt to 
deceive. ‘They have not entered into, they have only threatened to 
enter into a prosecution against Dr. Harrison; and although they 
cannot abandon what they have not commenced, they may and must 
abandon the intention of commencing what they must now be con- 
vinced would accelerate their downfal. In other words, their legal 
advisers, in tenderness to their own reputations, will not suffer 
them to run headlong into peril. Aware that their clients have 
long forfeited their right and title, derived from the charter and 
act of Henry VIII., no quantity of evidence of practice can be suf- 
ficient to render an appeal to a court of justice, in their opinion, 
expedient. But, after all, as the alternative is only between Scylla 
and Charybdis, it is not impossible that the College, with or without 
the consent of their legal advisers, may, as a pis-aller, a forlorn- 
hope, determine to plunge into a prosecution, upon the mere chance 
of floating a little longer on the billows of the law, rather than be 
engulphed ingloriously and without a struggle. his spirited con- 
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duct would meet with general approbation. The determination of 
the sailor, who fell overboard in a storm, when his ship was going 
at the rate of ten knots an hour, and, seeing her move so fast from 
him that there was not the smallest chance of his being saved, 
quitted, whilst yet in the sight of his messmates, the buoy which 
had been thrown to him, and plunged headlong into the ocean, was 
witnessed with decided applause. It will be seen whether the Col- 
lege are as well prepared to meet their dissolution bravely and 
decently, or whether they will put off as long as possible the evil 
hour, even when no hope of ultimate safety remains. Another term 
will put this matter out of doubt. 


The case of Dr. Harrison is decidedly the first occasion on which 
the privileges of the London College of Physicians have been 
resisted upon proper grounds. It is surprising that their true found- 
ations should have been so long unperceived. It is surprising that, 
even after the scrutiny which it has recently undergone, the charter 
of Henry VIII., so plain and obvious in its meaning, should be still 
so variously interpreted. It never did confer upon the College of 
Physicians the power of examining doctors of medicine, of making 
fellows, of making licentiates, of limiting the number of physicians, 
of establishing a monopoly in favour of the graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge, or of enacting illegal and unwholesome by-laws. 
Their right of prosecuting for fines, even if the privileges actually 
conferred by the charter now remained to them, could only extend 
to the practicantes or admissi, and by no means to doctors of 
medicine, who, as such, were, by the very terms of the charter of 
the College, a corporation of course. ‘Their power of fining, in 
such case, would not, therefore, extend to Dr. Harrison, or any 
other medical graduate. ‘This point, however, seems to be still but 
imperfectly understood. But that is the less material, since, what- 
ever privileges they did possess by the charter of Henry VIII. have 
been long ago forfeited, and they are now in law an absolute non- 
entity. ‘They are neither in fact nor in name ‘ The President and 
College or Commonalty’’ of Henry VIII. ; for where is their com- 
monalty to be found? They have none. They are, both in fact and 
in name, quite a different thing. They are now, and have for a long 
time, been ‘'The President and Fellows of the Royal College of 
Physicians in London, —a title self-conferred, under which they can 
neither sue nor be sued on the authority of the charter and act of 
Henry VIII. That is, they have no power, as at present constituted 
and framed, to prosecute any one. But, could they abandon the 
constitution and the title which they have assumed, and return to 
those of Henry VILI., which they had abandoned, they would not, 
by that charter and statute, prosecute doctors of medicine for a 
fine on account of practice, since all doctors of medicine, omnes 
homines ejusdem facultatis, if any reliance is to be placed upon 
language, were, as such, (ex debito,) members of the College or 
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Commonalty, and without being bound to submit to any collegiate 
examination. This we hold to be correct, notwithstanding any 
decision of a different or opposite nature, or any dictum of a judge, 
that may have been pronounced upon any former occasion ; since 
the language of the charter and act of parliament is so clear and 
explicit, that it dees not admit of more than one construction, or of 
being mystified by the utmost ingenuity of legal subtlety. There is 
no ground, then, it is clear, upon which the College can proceed in 
their threatened suit against Dr. Harrison, without the certainty of 
failing, and being utterly annihilated as a corporation. And as the 
College can scarcely be presumed to be ignorant of all this, or to 
desire such a result, the natural inference is, that, whatever de- 
monstrations they may deem it expedient now to make, they can 
only have procrastination, not a trial, in view. They are not 
chivalrous enough to risk their privileges upon a single battle. The 
most effectual mode of averting the mischiefs of the delay which we 
presume to be contemplated, would be by a prompt and extensive 
union of physicians, who have never been entangled in the meshes 
of the College monopoiy, and of those who desire to disengage 
themselves from its disgraceful trammels. But the latter must take 
a decided part. The following intended petition to Parliament, it is 
apprehended, may serve them as a common rallying peint ; and no 
physician, it is presumed, who clearly comprehends the principles 
of the proceedings, or is not under some strong extraneous influence, 
will be so fastidious as to refuse it his signature on account of 
trivial or fanciful objections. It is also a matter which interests 
the public at large, even more strongly than the branches of the 
medical profession. 


The Physicians’ intended Petition to the Legislature. 

It has been determined that a petition shall be presented to Par- 
liament early in the ensuing Session, on the part of the Doctors of 
Medicine of the United Kingdom, Graduates of the Scotch, and 
other Universities, with a view of engaging the Legislature to eman- 
cipate the profession from the shackles which have for centuries 
been so illegally and unjustly imposed on it by the arrogated profes- 
sional monopoly of the College of Physicians in London ; of which 
petition the following is an outline : 

“1. It is essential to the national welfare that his Majesty's sub- 
jects be supplied with medical attendance, of excellence commen- 
surate with the improved state of science, and avouched by compe- 
tent testimonials. 

‘2. To effect these objects, it is necessary that the profession of 
physic be so organized as to ensure adequate qualifications on the 
part of practitioners, and afterwards to secure, to individuals so 
qualified, full power to exercise their talents in the w ay most condu- 
cive to the public good and to their own interests. 
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* 3. On this account, it is incumbent on the Legislature to esta- 
blish, by law, such an arrangement of the profession, in its several 
branches, as shall ensure that all who profess the practice of the 
art, possess the necessary qualifications. 

‘4. The supply of medical aid being left free to accommodate it- 
self to the demand, the welfare of the profession requires that its 
different branches be protected, both from unqualified intrusion and 
from unnecessary restrictions. 

‘5, To enable your Honourable House to judge of the alterations 
required for this profession, it appears necessary to inquire into the 
nature of the divisions of its different branches, the relative propor- 
tion of their numbers to each other, and to the population, in this, as 
compared with other nations, as well as the causes and effects of 
these divisions and proportions respectively. 

‘6. That a feeling very generally prevails that serious grievances 
do exist in the medical profession, is placed in evidence by the fol- 
lowing facts, either officially before your Honourable House, or 
otherwise notorious: Last year it was resolved by the Surgeon- 
Apothecaries, or general practitioners, that a petition be presented 
to Parliament, praying for an inquiry into the existing state of me- 
dicine and surgery, so far as regards the general practitioner, &c. 
It was, about the same period, resolved, by the members of the Sur- 
gical profession, that a petition be presented to the House of Com- 
mons, for a Committee to inguire into the abuses of the College of 
Surgeons, &c. ; and your petitioners now humbly state their grounds 
for respectfully soliciting a revision of all the laws which regard the 
several branches of the profession, particularly the Physicians’ de- 
partment, and also the laws by which the College of Physicians of 
London are, or profess to be, governed. 

‘7. Your petitioners presume the more earnestly to solicit the 
attention of your Honourable House to those circumstances, from 
having observed the hazard of legislating for any single department 
of a collective profession, without special reference to the interests 
of all its branches, as well as of the community at large. As an 
instance in point, they might mention the unsuitable powers un- 
warily granted to the Society of Apothecaries by the Act of 1815. 

‘§. Your petitioners now come to their more immediate object, 
of submitting to your Honourable House a general view of the 
grievances under which the profession and the public labour, as 
connected with the organization of their own department, which 
abounds in evils urgently calling for legislative remedy. 

‘9. Upwards of three centuries ago, the Physicians of London 
were constituted a Corporation, or College, (unum Corpus et Com- 
munitas perpetua, sive Collegium perpetuum,) principally for the 
purposes of “ restraining and suppressing illiterate, unexperienced, 
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and unlicensed practisers ;” to which association were granted all 
the usual rights and privileges which royal charters confer. 


‘10. It would be well if the spirit, or even the letter, of this 
charter, had been regarded by those who administered its powers ; 
but, unhappily, the course of proceeding adopted by this body, from 
its earliest formation, has set at naught the laws under which they 
were to be governed ; and, by arbitrary and illegal by-laws, they 
have superseded the authority of the statutes, introducing practices 
to which these statutes afford no sanction,—excluding a large por- 
tion of the profession from rights to which the charter and statutes 
give them claim,—creating distinctions utterly at variance with all 
that the law enjoins,—and so limiting the College, as, without any 
legal authority whatever, to exclude from its pale all who do not 
derive their qualifications from the medical degree of Oxford or 
Cambridge. 


‘11. Were this power even conferred by statute, it would, at the 
present day, be an oppression as absurd as it is unjust; for, in the 
course of events, other medical schools in Britain have risen to an 
eminence far surpassing what Oxford or Cambridge could ever 
boast of ; and the law, if it existed, would present the solecism of 
conferring the highest medical honours upon those who least de- 
served them ; nay, of wholly limiting them to this favoured few ; 
all other Physicians, however eminent or capable, being absolutely 
excluded. 

‘12. These regulations operate with peculiar severity and injus- 
tice on Physicians of the Catholic and Dissenting persuasions, who 
are, under all circuinstances, excluded from the fellowship. 

‘13. The law, however, gives no such power ; for your petitioners 
seek in vain, either in the charter or statutes, for any grounds on 
which the proceedings pursued by this College can be justified. 

© 14. So entirely has the reputed College of Physicians departed 
from the legal authorities from which it springs, that the whole dis- 
cipline of the College, and even its very denomination, differ essen- 
tially from what the law has directed ; so that were the present Col- 
lege required to prove its identity with that of Henry VIII., your 
petitioners are persuaded they would be unable to establish the fact. 

‘ 15. In the whole course of proceeding, followed by this College, 
your petitioners can discern no motive having for its object the 
public good, or the advantage of the profession ; its unvarying ten- 
dency being, to establish within the profession an odious monopoly, 
—giving rank exclusively to those who can show no claim to pro- 
fessional superiority ; attempting to make the largest portion of 
British Physicians outcasts and aliens in their own country, and, by 
the influence of these signal abuses, degrading the whole profession, 
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and exposing it to the encroachments which the subordinate de- 
partments have so successfully made on it. 

‘16. Of these encroachments, however glaring, your petitioners 
mean not to complain, nor do they seek protection from them in any 
exclusive rights or privileges. 

‘17. Your petitioners, however, do seek relief from the unjust 
and illegal restrictions imposed on them by the College of Physi- 
cians, so as to enable them to enter into professional competition 
with an equal chance of maintaining their own title to public ap- 
proval. 

‘18. The abuses which, for the advantage, real or imaginary, of 
a very few individuals, have thus existed, for centuries, in the higher 
branch of this profession, appear now to have approached the highest 
degree of which they are susceptible ; preventing the public from 
having a free choice of their Physicians ; greatly augmenting the ex- 
penses incidental to sickness ; preventing Physicians, with the excep- 
tion of the favoured few, from aspiring, with any chance of success, to 
offices of dignity or emolument ; impeding the progress of science, 
and infringing upon the rights of the Universities. 

© 19. The grounds of all the foregoing assertions your petitioners 
are prepared to prove; and they trust that, in what they have 
averred, a sufficient apology is furnished for the present appeal, and 
a sufficient cause shown why your Honourable House should take 
this most important and long-aeglected subject under your early 
and mature consideration. 

‘20. What precise reforms of the profession may be called for, 
your petitioners presume not now to mention; they merely sub- 
mit, most respectfully, to your Honourable House, that great 
amendment is needed in every part of the British dominions. ‘They 
solicit only inquiry into the defects and abuses of which they com- 
plain, and they rely with confidence on your Honourable House for 
granting them, as the result of that inquiry, such relief as your Ho- 
nourable House, in its wisdom, may deem meet. 

‘21. Your petitioners venture only to suggest, that a Parliamen- 
tary Committee of Inquiry would, in their opinion, be the most ef- 
fectual means of eliciting and verifying the necessary information ; 
and they respectfully submit that the importance of the subject, 
whether as it regards the welfare of the public, or the interests of a 
useful and much-aggrieved profession, fully entitles it to the grave 
examination which they solicit. And your petitioners,’ &c. 

* All Physicians, whether in town or country, who may approve the 
principles here set forth, and desire to contribute their efforts towards 
obtaining the objects sought, are requested to communicate their sen- 
timents, without delay, to the Faculty of Physic in London, (post 
free,) to the care of Messrs. T. and G, Underwood, 32, Fleet Street ; 
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Messrs. Callow and Wilson, Prince’s Street, Soho; or, Messrs. 
Burgess and Hill, Great Windmill Street, Piccadilly. And it is fur- 
ther most earnestly requested, that they take an early opportunity 
of making the Members of Parliament, Magistrates, and other influ- 
ential persons in their respective neighbourhoods, acquainted with 
the real bearings of the important questions at issue, which have re- 
cently undergone such full and able discussion in the Medical and 
other Journals of the Metropolis, as to have been rendered perspi- 
cuous to all who have had an opportunity of attending sufficiently 
to the subject. For the convenience of those who may wish to 
suggest improvements, the paragraphs of the proposed petition are 
numbered.’ 


Owing to the very great importance of the subject, we shall con- 
sider it our duty to watch and to record the progress of the pending 
reform in the organization of the medical profession, which, we are 
happy to think, cannot now be arrested by the utmost efforts of 
malevolence, corruption, or intrigue. Nothing, we think, can ma- 
terially injure the cause, but crude or precipitate legislation. 


DeESPOTISM. 


A norrip vision walk’d the earth, 
A monstrous and unseemly sight ;— 
Men knew not whence he had his birth, 
But from his eye Hell's lurid light 
With wild, portentous lustre gleam'd ;— 
Where’er he strode, the hearts of all 
At his unearthly presence seem'd 
"Neath slavish Fear’s strong power to fall. 
Though the fair climes through which he went 
Rejoiced beneath a beaming sky, 
The beauty of their hues was blent, 
"Neath that stern vision’s withering eye, 
With the foul features, black as night, 
That mark’d his own polluted form ;— 
As scenes most beautiful and bright 
Are sadden’d by the passing storm. 


The hearts of men within them sunk, 
A craven’s tremor shook the brave,— 
As from his blasting glance they shrunk, 
Each lofty impulse found its grave,— 
For in his fierce and threatening brow 
They saw the prowess of a god ; 
So did they in their blindness bow 
And crouch beneath his iron rod. 
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He knew their weakness was his strength,— 
Then death and thraldom track’d his path ; 
And in his train appear’d at length 
His ghastly ministers of wrath ; 
The murmurs of the crowd were hush’d— 
They fear'd his dark, blood-loving lust ; 
Their feelings and their frames were crush'd— 
Alike they grovell'd in the dust. 


The vision, waxing hugely great, 

Was overgorged and overgrown ; 
With the unholy spoils of state 

Was deck'd his dark, polluted throne ;— 
The sorrowing nations’ blood and tears 

Had swoln his gorgeous pomp and pride ; 
While scoff'd he at their idle fears, 

Yet deem’d his power should aye abide. 


Yet men at length began to scan, 
With steadfast and untroubled gaze, 
His shadowy features, wild and wan, 
Which erst with horrible amaze 
Had sear’d their senses and their sight ;— 
They felt ‘twas not their treacherous dread, 
And not the phantasm’s airy might 
That had their sires to bondage led. 


The strong subduing glance of man 
Resolved to burst the festering chain, 
Divinely awful—could not sean 
The evil shape, and still retain 
Their spirits in his slavish sway ; 
"Twas moral darkness gave him dread— 
The dawn of intellectual day 
Abash’d him quite—he shriek’d, and fled. 


They hunted him from shore to shore : 
He wandered like a thing accurst ; 
The terrors of his reign were o'er, 

Yef were not quite the fetters burst 
With which his guile the nations scourged ; 
His waning form shows grimly still— 

Till Truth triumphant shall have purged 
The seeds of error and of ill. 
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Lerrers FROM THE East. 


[The following Account of Penang, contained in a Letter from a Visitor to that 
Settlement, has been placed in our hands for publication, by the Gentleman to 
whom it was addressed, and contains much that will be no doubt new-to many 
of our Indian readers.] 

Pulo Penang, July 30. 

You will, perhaps, be surprised at finding me here; but you 
must know that Prince of Wales’ Island is the Eastern Montpelier, 
to which all unfortunate Bengalees are regularly sent by Dr, 
Calomel, unless his remedies should render a much shorter journey 
necessary ; I am not here, however, on account of any serious 
bodily ailment. I have resolutely set the doctor and his imps at 
defiance, and shall continue to do so as long as I preserve my 
senses. However, having been almost idle at Calcutta, enjoying a 
fine dry temperature of about 98° to 107° for two months, and find- 
ing the rain coming in good earnest with their usual train of fevers, 
&c., I thought it would be wise to take the opportunity of escaping 
from the paradise of frogs and alligators, and gratify my curiosity 
in seeing the Eastern Islands. 


To enable you to travel with me over this far-famed island, you 
must borrow ‘ Daniel's Engravings, after Views by Smith,’ and, 
deducting for the perspective and colouring, (no painter's colouring 
can do any thing like justice te the vivid hues of tropical scenery,) 
you will have a very fair delineation of some of the most remarkable 
views in the island. Ascend the Government Hill, and look to- 
wards the Malay shore, you will see a country which, to my eyes, 
resembles Italy, full of the most beautiful mountain scenery, and 
covered with the most magnificent forests, but which has never been 
trod by any European, perhaps by any human foot. Strange, that 
a country known to abound with the richest mineral treasures, 
which even now are scratched up by the savage inhabitants, 
should not have tempted European cupidity, or have been ex- 
plored by the ardent votaries of science, who abound in our re- 
gions in this 19th century. It is to be accounted for by a word 
which is a clue to a great many Indian phenomena—Monopoly ! 
the millstone about the neck of the vast population of this im- 
mense and beautiful country. But | have no time for such a sub- 
ject at present,—I must return from the Queda shore to my 
island. Penang is certainly the head-quarters of Flora: I am 
perfectly delighted with the variety of beautiful plants I have seen. 
Oh, for the epportunities I have neglected ! What would I now give 
for a knowledge of botany! On this subject | can get no informa- 
tion from the inhabitants. I have now before me the most lovely 
fern I ever saw ; I wish I could send it, but its colours are already 
gone ; before it was gathered they changed like an opal ; and there 
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are many others almost as elegant. The pine-apple is here a 
weed; the roads are full of them ; and they are bought in the mar- 
ket at a dollar per hundred, each four or five pounds weight. The 
celebrated mango tree is also abundant here; it is a fruit in 
which I have been much disappointed, as one generally is with 
every thing which has been puffed. The doorian is another re- 
markable highly prized fruit, which has so peculiar an odour, that 
it is at first hardly approachable by strangers. Its rind exhales a 
perfume analogous to some compound of putrid meat and asafoetida. 
Amateurs, however, who have conquered their prejudices, extol it 
highly. Even his Burmese Majesty sends annually to Siam for it, 
as it does not grow in his dominious. 

In spite of the doctors, who denounce death against all who pene- 
trate the jungles, | have spent a whole week in rambling about the 
island and opposite shore,—penetrating them in various directions, 
and have seen a waterfall, which is yet unknown to fame. I 
have been hunting the leaf insect and the flying wizard, and examin- 
ing the many curious trees ; amongst which are the gamboge, the 
bread-fruit, the palm which produces the horse-hair-like ropes, well 
known for their strength, the Indian-rubber, creeper, &c. &c. But 
I shall not trouble you with a mere catalogue ; and if I were to de- 
scribe a hundredth part of the objects of nature, I should not soon 
finish, and must, therefore, stop at the great tree, of which Smith's 
drawing gives but a poor idea. It is a most magnificent object. 
The chestnut on Mount Etna is much more bulky, but the height 
of this is quite unrivalled ; the lowest branch sent off from the trunk 
is 120 feet from the base, and from it hangs a gigantic creeper,—a 
good sized tree itself ; but what is most remarkable, it is of modern 
growih, and represented by some of the Natives to have been of a 
moderate size in their own memory. This may give you some 
notion of the rapidity of vegetation in these climates. This re- 
markable tree stands a little way up one of the hills, and though 
most of the trees in its immediate neighbourhood are by no means 
of small dimensions, it appears to stand like a tremendous giant 
amongst dwarfs. ‘The figure of it, regarded in any direction, is ex- 
tremely picturesque and beautiful. It has a straight perpendicular 
stem rising boldly from the ground, and its branches, at a tremendous 
height, are distributed with great splendour. This gigantic but 
beautiful form is relieved by the dense foliage beneath it, and by 
the opposite mountain, which stands to the left of some exceedingly 
variegated scenery, composed of sea, islands, distant valleys, and 
blue hills, that, by the light of four o'clock in a July morning, were 
perfectly enchanting. On steps, which are made up the hill from a 
short distance below the base of this tree, from a spot horizontal 
with about two-thirds of its height, whence it is seen to the best 
advantage, is the rich landscape I allude to. Inquirers would 
naturally wish to know something of the species to which this tree 
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belongs. I can only answer, that the great Dr. Wallich, the cele- 
brated botanist, did not ascertain this point. The leaf is small 
and ovate, and of a light green tint. I measured the tree round its 
base with a tape, and found its circumference to be thirty-four feet, 
Upon being wounded through the bark, which is rather rough at 
the base, a white milky fluid exudes, which, upon exposure to the 
air, concocts to a white resinous substance, resembling ammo- 
niacum. ‘The fluid tasted rather sweet, and afterwards left a bitterish 
flavour in the mouth ; it formed a milky solution in rain water. 

Smith has a view of Suffolk House, the Governor's residence, 
which gives you an idea of a mansion far more splendid than the 
place is found to be ; but does no justice to the splendour of the hill 
and dale scenery about the grounds of this fairy land. So easy is it 
to improve the appearance of a work of art; so very difficult to 
attain to a distant resemblance of nature. 

The view of Gluga House is sufficiently correct. ‘This was the 
residence of the late excellent Mr. Brown, the original proprietor of 
the spice plantations on this island, which are now remarkable as the 
only things of the kind in British possession, since Bencoolen has 
been given up to the Dutch. The groves of nutmeg-trees are un- 
commonly beautiful, and it is certainly interesting to walk through 
them. The cloves appear to thrive best on the mountains, where the 
thermometer seldom exceeds 74°. Equal temperature and constant 
moisture are, it would seem, what they require. Coffee is likewise 
cultivated, and, it is said, with much success on the hills of this 
lovely island ; and on the estate of Gluga it seems to be an object 
of experiment. It is a matter of doubt, however, how far the cul- 
tivation of coffee and of spices may be found to answer here, as a 
matter of commercial speculation ; one of the most clear-headed and 
intelligent of the merchants here said, that speculations in plantations 
were ‘ wild and unprofitable. They have hitherto never succeeded, 
notwithstanding all the flowery predictions of Mr. Canning as to the 
value of our possessions in these Straits, as sources of wealth 
from the cultivation of spices. The truth is, that to thrive well, 
these articles require certain peculiar circumstances of soil and cli- 
mate ; besides which, labour is too expensive here. Besides the high 
price of labour, another cause for the ill success of spice cultivation 
is, the insecurity of property on this island: there are about two 
thousand professed thieves, independent of the Hindoo and other 
convicts here, and the cloves and nutmegs are not very safe in their 
neighbourhood. Pepper, which requires less attention, succeeds 
better : the pepper vine is a pretty creeper, and if the plant were not 
supported by living trees, a plantation of it would resemble a hop- 
garden ; but even this article is produced at a far cheaper rate on 
the west coast of Sumatra. Property is in a very depreciated state 
in this island ; houses and lands may be estimated at two-thirds less 
than their value ten or twelve years ago. Several estates have been 
Oriental Herald, Vol. \6. U 
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sold of late for a few thousand dollars, upon which planters had 
expended lacs ; so that, in fact, there is no great inducement for 
Europeans to settle in this island as planters. Romantic and beau- 
tiful as it is, I fear 1 cannot call it healthy, as the European popu- 
lation are continually suffering. Women are said to die here in an 
undue proportion, as men in Bengal ; so that this is as good a place 
to get rid of wives as that of husbands. However, in the East, it 
is sometimes a moot point whether the climate or the doctor are 
most to blame. At Singapore, I hear there have been actually no 
deaths among those who may be regarded as the European residents 
of the place ; the only doctor there having no patients, save occa- 
sional visitors, Who come from the calomel shores of some less 
fortunate part of the East. It is said that, in Bengal, if a man fall 
from his horse, the surgeon's first course is to give him fifty grains 
of calomel. In Singapore, the constitution never requires such re- 

medies, for the accident cannot occur, there being, I hear, no horses 

on the island ; the diminutive though beautiful Java pony being a 
substitute for that noble animal. For the most part, the use of 
ponies is common, too, at Penang, though horses are now and then 
to be seen among the military here. 

Let us look at the view of the far-famed waterfall : artists can 
give by their best works no adequate idea of the effects of a 
tropical atmosphere upon beautiful scenery ; and this attempt of 
Smith's, though a ple: ising: drawing, conveys a very faint idea of 
the place. ‘The waterfall does not communicate to the mind any 
impression of the grand and sublime ; it flows from a great height 
certainly, but it is very narrow, and in some places pours its water 
in ribbons. It flows either upon very coarse granite of the red 
kind, or upon red sand-stone rock, masses of which are so arranged 
as to form a very beautiful variety in the scenery, which is wooded 
around to a tremendous height. ‘The trees are of various kinds, and 
some of them very picturesque : there is a boldness of stature about 
some of them, a length of perpendicular line, and a gracefulness of 
foliage at top, which compares well with the variety of the thicker set 
and branching trees, that shoot forth from the side of the hill. The 
tints of green are very varied, and the lines of growth are enriched 
by the bold tortuousness of different kinds of hill creepers, which 
either traverse the rocks or entwine the wood in beautiful arrange- 
ments: many of the standards have parasite plants growing upon 
them, high up, and the contrast afforded by the large dock-like 
leaves, and deeper colour of these, are very striking. 































A leaf-built shed, with a bench, has been placed in a convenient 
situation opposite to this waterfall, and steps are constructed from 
the bottom of the hill to this spot ; an hospitable arrangement, which 
facilitates the approach of strangers anxious to view this curious and 
beautiful phenomenon. 

Hospitality and kindness have distinguished not only the society 
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of Penang, but its government, for many years. The convalescent 
bungalo is a small but convenient and beautifully situated house on 
a hill; the atmosphere of which, together with its scenery, must 
be highly exhilarating to the invalids, who come down from the 
other presidencies of India, to obtain relief from their sufferings from 
the mildness of mountain temperature in these regions. It belongs 
to the Government, and is by their indulgence generally occupied by 
invalid strangers. 

Bungalo is a name for a slighter, less lofty, and more temporary 
erection, than that known as a house ; generally, they are hastily run 
up, are confined to a ground floor, and are constructed of wood and 
leaves ; but, like the English generic term cottage, the word bun- 
galo is often applied to houses of a more prominent structure. The 
Penang houses are for the most part very commodiously built, and 
are pretty well suited to a climate in which people may, for the 
greater portion of the year, sit out in the open air. They are sur- 
rounded with verandahs, which vary in depth from twenty to twenty- 
five feet, the roofs of which slant a good deal, and extend two or three 
feet beyond the perpendiculars supporting them ; thus throwing off 
the rain, and in the sunny season affording a pleasant screen from 
the glare. In some houses an arrangement obtains, which the in- 
habitants of other parts of the East would do well to copy, since it 
secures shade as well as a current of air: a light Chinese rail sur- 
rounds the edge of the platform of the verandah, and eighteen 
inches beyond this railing, hang either Venetian, or the elegant 
Chinese, or chick blinds. 

Many of the houses are built of wood, but the best are of stone 
and brick. Granite is abundant on the island, of a coarse kind and 
grey colour ; it is occasionally used for flights of steps, but, pro- 
bably, the great expense of working forbids its too common use. 
There are occasional complaints that the granite is of a decomposing 
kind. The interior of a European’s house is very commodious, 
and the furniture made either in Calcutta, or by excellent Chinese 
“arpenters on the spot, is of a very superior description. A West 
India captain coming to this island in command of a small vessel, 
sat in one of the large rooms, wondering for some time at the sight 
of a large frame, covered with painted canvass, about eighteen feet in 
length, which he saw elegantly suspended in the middle of the 
apartment. Questions, he judged, might be impertinent ; at the din- 
ner hour, however, his curiosity was agreeabiy relieved by the ap- 
pearance of a cleanly dressed Malay, with a handkerchief curiously 
tied on his head, who, hooking a cord into the middle of the punkah, 
reeved it through a pulley in the wall opposite, and taking his 
station in the corner, caused the great fan to wave backwards and 
forwards, producing delightful currents of air inthe room. The Eu- 
ropean inhabitants of Penang live for the most part at their country 
houses. Indeed, those who are said to live in town, have residences 
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detached, with gardens about them, and withal rural, so that, in 
fact, they have most of the advantages of the country. ‘The town 
proper being the capital at Prince of Wales's isiand, is called George's 
Town, and consists of one long street on the shore of the harbour, 
called Bee-street, with a few others branching off to the detached 
houses. In this part are the godowns or warehouses of the mer- 
chants, and some of the Government offices, besides the shops of 
the Native and other tradespeople. George Town cannot be healthy, 
situated in the latitude of about 5° 30’. It is built in a swampy 
spot, and surrounded so completely by thick groves of cocoa trees, 
backed by lofty hills, that few refreshing breezes can reach it. 

Not the least interesting objects of curiosity to a European is 
the number of Chinese, who are the principal tradesmen and 
mechanics, and who here pursue their national customs, unimpaired 
by their contact with their motley neighbours. ‘They form an ex- 
traordinary contrast of energy and industry to the idle Malays and 
Hindoos. ‘They are never idle, rarely vicious, and pursue pleasure 
with all the avidity of Europeans. On our visit to the waterfall, a 
large party of them, with their wives and children, were observed 
seated on the grass; they were dining like so many cockneys at 
Richmond. ‘lhe shops of the Chinamen in the town contain 
but a miserable assortment of coarse articles. Of all nations, the 
Chinese are, perhaps, the least devoted to feelings of religion, and 
the least attentive to its outward ceremonies, yet, in a back apart- 
ment of each of the shops, is almost invariably seen a large daub of 
their divinity, Joss,—before which is a table supporting a tall lighted 
lamp. In their manners, these Chinese tradesmen are most provok- 
ingly independent, and often annoy the authorities by the display of 
this un-Asiatic quality. None of the salaams of India from them; they 
are not even civil for your custom ; and if asked why, would reply, 
in their own English,—‘ What for bow? You no want—you no 
come.” They are certainly philosophers, though complained of by 
us for their apathy and indifference to every thing but their own 
interest. Why, indeed, should they come for us? They have no 
permanent stake in the countries to which they emigrate. They 
are in some places under peculiar restrictions ; in others ill-treated ; 
and in none have they any share in the government under which 
they live ; they, therefore, come as adventurers, and return to China 
whenever they have acquired a competence. In Europe, they are 
underrated. In every mechanical art the Chinese display a su- 
periority over all Asiatics, and over many European nations ; and 
they do every thing with so much neatness, perseverance, and order, 
and in conversation they remark and reason so shrewdly, that their 
intellectual faculties are certainly of a higher class than that for 
which they obtain credit ; they have many high qualities of mind, 
which, under beneficial systems of education, might procure for them 
a very exalted rank among civilized communities, 
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When I say that the contrast between these people and the Malays 
and Hindoos is striking, I have no wish to depreciate the intellectual 
character of those tribes. The Malay is a shrewd and active-minded 
being, and it is only under the influence of those deteriorating cir- 
cumstances, which, by the avarice and love of irresponsible power 
of a monopolizing Company, are allowed to bear down upon him, 
that his habits are developed into sloth and idleness ; that the half- 
tamed, active, and savage pirate is transformed into a lazy smoker 
of narcotic herbs and extracts. The Malay never enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of civilization in any degree, until he was reduced, through 
fear, the worst of motives, to become the servant of the. European ; 
and time must be allowed him to exhibit the kindly capabilities of 
his nature, and the useful powers with which he is endowed. That 
variety of the human species to which he belongs had, before their 
intercourse with Europeans, advanced in their political institutions, 
and in their social manners, to a stage analogous to that described by 
Tacitus as belonging to the German nations. ‘Their barbarous customs 
were very similar to those displayed by our own ancestors ; and it 
ought to be our duty, in ameliorating their condition, not to crush too 
hastily the institutions to which many noble qualities of disposition 
are indebted. The Malay character must undergo a great modifica- 
tion from the tribes of emigrants which have beset his territory. 
The Chinese and the European settlers are begetting a mixed race, 
which, in the present days of benevolence and philanthropy, ought 
to meet with attention in regard to education. Of the Chinese 
mixed breed, I know nothing ; he may be a cooly, or he may turn 
out a good member of society, by becoming some handicraft ; but 
the illegitimate of a European, unless his father remove him early 
to obtain the advantages of a good education, will learn to acquire 
mistaken feelings of pride, which ruin him for the formation of the 
gentleman. ‘There are individuals among them who have been 
blessed in Europe with good training, who now exhibit, by their 
manners, those high-toned feelings, which are the best prerogative 
of civilized man ; and who evince, by their pursuit, the possession 
of intellects and tastes that would reflect honour upon persons of 
any clime or quarter of the world. You have heard in England 
much of the mixed rate between the European and [findoo, ‘They 
are not to be confounded with the beings I have just alluded to. 

As the Malay and Chinaman differ from each other in a great 
variety of respects ; as the one has been submitted to one kind and 
set of institutions, from which his character has been formed ;—the 
other has been the slave of a perfectly different school, from the 
circumstances of which his habitudes have been built up. The 
organization of each, too, is peculiar to himself and to his tribe ; 
and so it is with each variety of the human species in the East, as 
in all other parts of the world. The child of a European by a 
China woman is an animal of a different breed from that produced 
by the conjunction of European and Malay ; and the mixed breed 
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between European and Hindoo is again a tentimus quid of very dif- 
ferent properties in either of the other creatures; but he does not come 
to be considered in the island of Penang. Hindoo is a word which 
embraces a vast number of varieties of the man animal; and few 
who have not, like Bishop Heber, traversed the continent of India 
with eyes of minute observation, are competent to describe them, or 
the changes which are produced in their progeny by a mixture of 
widely different breeds. Here, in Penang, may occasionally be ob- 
served individuals from various parts of Hindoostan, and each offer- 
ing peculiarities strikingly illustrative of these remarks. ‘The 
Choolia, a native of one part of the Coromandel coast, is the Hindoo 
most ordinarily met with here. He is a stout, strong, squat, mus- 
cular fellow, lively and active; but his energies fall short of the 
Chinaman’s. He is, again, quite a different animal from the Lahore 
man, or the Rajpoot, from the northern and western extremities of 
the British empire in India—a tall athletic man of a beautifully 
handsome symmetry, broad-chested, erect, and of a proud and in- 
telligent physiognomy. 

These are again widely different from the Natives of the alluvial 
soil of Bengal, and especially near Calcutta; who, in the general 
drawings of their figure, their beautiful limbs, delicate joints, smooth 
skins, effeminate countenances and expression of feature, in their 
actions of walking, stepping, taking hold of any thing, pulling, in 
short, in all they do, are so very analogous to women, that they are 
men only from sex : while Nature seems, in the female figures of 
the same tribes, to have observed the same general rules in placing 
them in a more delicate situatiou ; to have made, as it were, in their 
case, a descent in her general plan. They are like beautiful female 
children of a developed form,—I mean in what respects anatomy of 
outline and expression. ‘There is nothing seen in England like this 
female. Nature has given her a symmetry which is the perfection 
of beauty, lovely proportions, with the most exquisite graces of 
manner ; but she is a specimen only of the female of one’ part of 
India. You can easily imagine that her son, by a European father, 
would, as to physiognomy, be a creature differing widely in his 
general properties from the son of a Malay woman, whose symme- 
tries were not so perfect, but yet whose intellects are a grade or two 
higher in the scale of human intelligence. 

Not with the curses of Monopoly, and an irresponsible and tyran- 
nical Government, but with the blessings of free intercourse, good 
education, and a liberal government, the Natives of all these regions 
are capable of a very bigh degree of civilization ; and, under a proper 
system, I should have sanguine hopes of ameliorating, by free Colo- 
nization, not only the morals of the Eastern world, but of tending, 
by a free admixture of breeds, to a great improvement in the phy- 
sical health and beauty of the tribes inhabiting our European regions, 
—circumstances that would overthrow the philosophy of exclusive 
systems. 








































































Srate or ALGIERS. 


BY A RECENT VISITOR TO THAT COUNTRY. 


Geographical Description— Population—Character of the Inha- 
bitants — Government — History— Military Force— State of the 
Christian Captives before and since the Expedition ef Lord 
Exmouth. e 


Tue States of Algiers, situated between the kingdom of Tunis 
and the empire of Morocco, occupy six hundred miles upon the 
side of the Mediterranean. Their greatest extent, from the capital 
to Beled-uljereed, or the country of dates, does not exceed one hun- 
dred and eighty miles. Some learned men believed they had 
found, in Algiers, Julia Czesarea, and others the ancient Icosium. 
The natives give to this town the name of Djézair, or Al Djézair, 
which signifies, in Arabic, island, or the islands; because following 
them, to the right of where Algiers is situated, was formerly an 
island, which was joined to the continent. The Turks and the 
Moors often call it Al-Ghazi, those who fight for the faith; for 
the Musulmans regard piracy as an act of religion, which they 
have exercised against us for many centuries. The regency of 
Algiers forms four provinces, those of Constantina, Algiers, Mas- 
cara, and Titeri. Some geographers join to these provinces the 
countries of ZAb, and those of Barbary, inhabited by tribes who 
pay a tax when the army of the Dey makes its annual excursion. 

The country of Algiers is subject to frequent tremblings of the 
earth, but the shocks are generally slight. The climate of this 
part of Africa is in general mild and salubrious ; the excessive heafs 
of autumn are softened by the north winds, and the particular 
diseases of the country are small in number. We agree with some 
travellers, that the plague is not in the least endemic ; it is, above 
all, to the carelessness and to the fatalism of the inhabitants, that 
one ought to attribute its ravages. 

The territory of the regency is mountainous, and watered by 
rivers, which greatly contribute to its fertility. It produces wheat, 
equal and perhaps superior to that of Spain and Portugal, exquisite 
fruits, a great number of trees, shrubs, and plants, of all descrip- 
tions. This extreme fertility is balanced by many causes of de- 
struction, and among others by the ravages of the locusts, who 
destroy in an instant the crops of a whole district. If we except 
the camel, so useful in the countries where, as in Africa, you must 
sometimes traverse burning plains, covered with moving sands, 
the domestic animals are the same as in Europe. Some parts of 
the regency are inhabited by ferocious beasts and venomous rep- 
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tiles, which the want of cultivation and of inhabitants multiply in a 
frightful manner. The negligence of the Government, and the sus- 
picious character of the Moors, have hindered, until now, the exact 
population of the Algerine states from being known. Some tra- 
vellers say it is five millions of inhabitants, at the same time that 
others agree that it is only half that number. If we ought to believe 
persons who have been there, this last estimation seems much too 
small. It must be confessed, however, that it is impossible to say 
any thing positive with regard to this, in a country where the 
enumerations and the records which state the births and the deaths 
are unknown. ‘The Europeans can only establish the number of 
deaths from the bodies which they see going to the churchyard, 
and every one must know how liable this method is to errors. 

The states of the regency are peopled by Moors, Turks, Barba- 
resques, Negroes, Jews, and Christians. 


The Turks, who inhabit Algiers, are almost all enrolled as soldiers. 
It is thus that they form a corps separated by interests and affec- 
tions, always ready to treat the natives shamefully ; and the Govern- 
ment places restraints to their alliances with the Moorish women. 
These precautions, however, are not always sufficient ; and although 
many natives have lost their lives for having given their daughters 
to the Turks, the passions, excited by the sun of Africa, and the 
hope of finding in these alliances a support against the Ottoman 
despotism, sometimes surmounts all these obstacles. 


The Negroes are almost all slaves. At the same time that the 
Barbaresque pirates attack the Christians on the sea, parties sent into 
the interior surprise the black population, and carry away the inha- 
bitants in slavery. 

The number of Jews scattered throughout the regency is very 
considerable. The town of Algiers, being eight miles in circum- 
ference, has ‘a population of from eighty to ninety thousand of 
these. The troubles to which they are subject would be intolerable 
to any but the descendants of Abraham. They are prohibited from 
sitting down before a Mohammedan ; they carry the Moors on their 
shoulders when they disembark into shallow water ; they are com- 
missioned to execute the criminals, and to bury their bodies ; under 
the most frivolous pretext, they are condemned to lose their power, 
or to be hung; they are oppressed with taxes ; they pay a general 
tax of 2000 dollars per week, besides many other contributions. In 
spite of all these drainings, some Jews find the means of amassing 
immense riches. ‘The stupid indolence of the Moors renders them 
unskilful in affairs ; all the transactions, even of the least importance, 
are directed by the Jews, who know how to pay themselves for 
their pains, and this sort of indemnification enables them to support 
with patience the oppressions of the Turks and Moors, 
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With the exception of the ambassadors of the Christian Powers, 
and the slaves, there are hardly any Christians in Algiers ; the 
vexations to which they must submit, and the defiance of the Govern- 
ment, prevent them from establishing themselves there. The rene- 
gados are few innumber. Although their condition is less unfortu- 
nate than that of the captives, and some of them are at the head of 
the Government, the general contempt which inspires them, the 
hatred which the slaves bear towards the religion. of their op- 
pressors, and, more than all, the jealousy of the Mohammedans, 
who sacrifice them even on suspicion, almost always retain in 
Christianity those who were originally of that faith. Otherwise, the 
Moors, little worked upon by tlie spirit of proselytism, do not en- 
courage these sort of changes opposed to their interests ; although 
the captives who renounce their religion are not always made free, 
yet they enjoy certain privileges which they cannot refuse them from 
the moment when they embrace Islamism. 

Cruelty, perfidy, and a sordid avarice, forms, with a very few 
exceptions, almost the whole character of the Algerines, and of all 
the Barbaresques. When a Moor is summoned to pay the poll-tax, 
nothing is more common than for him to invent a story to exempt 
himself. The collector, very familiar with these sort of excuses, 
then applies the bastinado to the refractory person, who often pays 
to avoid the execution of it. A European being present at one of 
these scenes, demanded of the sufferer, if he would not rather pay 
the value than receive these rude stripes without any profit for 
his pains. ‘ What!’ cried the Moor, ‘I pay my tax without having 
received a beating!’ 

This singularity, which traces, without doubt, its origin to the 
attachment of the Moors to their money, also shows the danger of 
appearing rich under Governments which respect nothing. 

The superstitious notions on the malignant influence of sight, 
(cattivo occhio,) and many others besides, probably imported into 
Europe by the Arabs, are found at present among the Moors. 


Hereditary succession to the throne is unknown in Algiers. The 
Dey of Algiers is taken from among the ranks of the Turkish sol- 
diers, who, under the most trivial pretext, and often in the hope of 
advancement, assassinate him who is on the throne. 

The accession of a new sovereign is generally followed by the 
displacement and the condemnation of his predecessor. ‘This mea- 
sure gives to the chief of the regency the means of making room for 
his favourites, and to gain, by these gifts, the good-will of the sol- 
diery ; for in Algiers, as in ‘Turkey, the pain of death for political 
crimes includes the confiscation of all property. As soon as the 
new Dey is elevated into power, the Turkish soldiery salute him in 
these terms: ‘ Let it be so—we consent—we hope that God may 
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give him prosperity! He no sooner becomes absolute master of 
the regency, than some catastrophe happens to precipitate him from 
the throne. If his death is a natural one, a thing which happens 
very rarely, he is accounted a saint. Many of these despots reign 
only for a very short period, and lose their power in the same way 
that they acquired it—by assassination. The members of the 
Divan, and all the public functionaries, are named by the Dey, who 
is sure to find in them an obedience without limit. 

If the least suspicion arises with regard to their servility, they 
answer it with their heads. To the Dey alone belongs the right 
of imposing tributes, of declaring war, and of making peace ; 
he is the supreme judge in all civil and criminal causes, and no- 
body can appeal against his judgments. The exercise of justice 
is one of his chief occupations ; he consecrates to it a part of the 
day. As he can never decide all the cases himself, he has esta- 
blished two Judges, one for the Turks, and the other for the 
Moors. These Judges are only acquainted with civil affairs, and 
it is under them that agents render justice in the villages. When 
conflicting testimony embarrasses the Judges, the cause terminates 
by a general bastinado, distributed to the plaintiff, the defendant, 
the counsel, and the witnesses! Homicide is punished with death 
in Algiers, and they cut off the right hand of robbers. Inde- 
pendently of the usual fixed presents, which one is obliged to make 
when they treat with the officers of the Dey, there are other voluntary 
ones, the amount of which serve to establish the validity of the 
pretensions of the plaintiff. No one is ever exposed to a refusal in 
offering presents to an Algerine ; they commonly say, ‘ vinegar 
given, is better than honey bought.’ The secret police of Algiers, 
the spies, in particular, can equal in slyness and baseness those of 
more civilized nations. 

The title of Dey, which we give to the sovereign of Algiers, is 
no more in use among the Musulmans. It will be shown hereafter 
what caused the change of this denomination. 

At present he bears the name of Pasha, which answers, in a 
slight degree, to that of viceroy. At present it never happens that 
a Pasha has two tails. It was after the unfortunate expedition 
of the Spaniards against Algiers, in 1784, that the Grand Signor 
elevated Baba Mahmed to the rank of Pasha, with three tails. 
The Dey still takes the titles of Ouali, governor ; Beglerbeg, prince 
of princes ; and Seraskier, generalissimo. With regard to the 
word Dey, which the Turks pronounce Dai, it signifies, in the 
Turkish language, Maternal Uncle. This is the manner in which 
the Chevalier d'Arvieux has explained this singular denomination. 
* The reason, says he, ‘ for their giving this name to the chief of 
the republic, is, that they regard the Grand Signor as the father, 
and the republic as the mother of the soldiers, because they nourish 
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and maintain them ; the Dey is the brother of the republic, and, 
in consequence, a maternal uncle to all who come under that 
denomination.’ This etymology is, perhaps, far better than any 
other ; it reminds us of the anecdote of a learned Spaniard, who 
said the name of Seneca was derived from se necans. 


The piratical system of the Barbaresques commenced at the 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain, about twenty-four years before 
Barbarossa seized the sovereign power in Algiers. ‘This is the 
way in which this despot mounted the throne. 

The Spaniards having become masters of Oran, and many other 
places in Africa, and having rendered the town of Algiers tributary 
to them, Selim Eutemi, an Arabian prince, who then commanded 
them, afraid of seeing his states invaded, sent ambassadors to 
Barbarossa, who was cruising with his fleet, to ask his assistance 
against his less commodious neighbours. Barbarossa having sent 
fifteen galleys and thirty small vessels under the care of his 
brother, Khair-Eddin, he himself marched by land, and entered 
Algiers with a small army of Turks and Moors. Certain of their 
devotedness, he easily conceived the project of taking possession 
of the town ; and after having assassinated or pursued others, and 
strangled Selim Eutemi himself whilst he was in the bath, he 
mounted the throne. Immediately acknowledged sovereign of 
Algiers, he occupied himself in repairing the fortifications, and re- 
plenishing the troops. His cruelty and his exactions rendered him 
odious to his new subjects, and they conspired against his life. 
But he baftted all their plots, caused twenty of the principal in- 
habitants of Algiers to be put to death, and their bodies to be 
thrown into the streets. The unfortunate efforts of the Spaniards to 
replace the son of Selim Eutemi upon the throne, the conquest of 
Tenez, and that of Tremecen, having rendered the name of this 
pirate very formidable, Charles V. formed a project to attack him. 
The Marquis of Comarez, governor of Oran, charged with this 
expedition, marched to Tremecen, at the head of 10,000 Spaniards, 
and all the Arabs which he could collect. Barbarossa first shut himself 
up in this place ; but fearing conspiracies on the part of the inhabi- 
tants, he escaped during the night with his troops. The Spanish 
General, informed of his followers, intercepted him in his road, and 
came up with him near the river Heuxda, eight miles from Tremecen. 
They fought at first with equal fury, but at last the Spaniards were 
obliged to give in. Barbarossa was killed, with a large party of his 
men, in 1518, after a reign which had lasted only two years. 

At his death, the Turkish soldiers and the cruising captains chose 
his brother, Khair-Eddin, better known under the name of Ariadan 
Barbarossa, to succeed him. He reigned at first very peaceably ; 
but in 1519, menaced with a general revolt by his subjects, who 
were driven to extremities by the despotism of the Turks, he sent 
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an ambassador to Selim I. ; and placed under the protection of the 
Porte, by means of a tribute, Selim named him a Pasha, and im- 
mediately sent a corps of janissaries to maintain upon the throne his 
new vassal. Khair-Eddin being, by order, rendered master of a 
fort occupied by the Spaniards, and built upon an island near to 
Algiers, caused a pier to be made, in order to form a new fort. 
Thirty thousand Christian slaves were employed at this work, 
which was finished in less than three years. Khair-Eddin still 
increased the fortifications of Algiers, and furnished it with troops 


=* 


and artillery. 

Soliman II., thinking to find in him the only man capable of 
being opposed tu André Doria, named him Kapoudan-pasha, or 
admiral. Having left the pashalic of Algiers to a renegado, called 
Hassem-Aga, Khair-Eddin went to pay homage to Soliman. He 
immediately subdued Tunis. Driven from that town by Charles V., 
he ravaged the sides of Italy, attacked André Doria in the Gulf of 
Ambracia, and remained master of that sea. At length, after many 
glorious expeditions, he returned to Constantinople, and died there 
in 1546. 

The Porte continued for a long time to name the Pashas of 
Algiers, and to send them money and troops. About the commence- 
ment of the 17th century, the janissaries, enraged against its go- 
vernors, because they would not give them their pay, sent an am- 
bassador to Constantinople, and proposed to the Grand Signor to 
choose a chief himself, to govern under the name of Dey, who 
would deduct their pay from the amount of the contributions im- 
posed on the inhabitants of the regency. The Grand Signor, whom 
this new arrangement excused from sending to Algiers the sums 
necessary for the maintenance of the troops, consented to the con- 
ditions proposed by the janissaries themselves ; knowing that the 
Grand Signor should always be sovereign of Algiers, and that his 
Pasha should continue to receive the accustomed honours. 


Things remained thus for some time. At a still later date, 

fs the Pashas assumed to themselves the right of life and death over 
the Deys, who were then only chiefs of Janissaries. In 1710, the 

Dey Baba-Ali, having entertained a just suspicion against the 
reigning Pasha, placed him on board a ship, and sent him to Con- 
stantinople. He sent, at the same time, an ambassador with 
presents to the Grand Vizier, and to all the persons who possessed 
any influence with the Porte. The ambassadors represented that 
the Pasha of Algiers had deserved death, and that it was only out 
of regard for the Grand Signor that he had been spared. T hey 
finished by saying, that the double authority of the Pashas and the 
Deys were against the interests of the regency ; they supplicated 
his ‘Highness to send no more Pashas there, and to elevate the Dey 
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to that dignity. The presents of Baba-Ali having: overcome every 
difficulty, the Grand Signor granted him what he demanded. 


It was at this epoch that the regency ceased to receive from the 
Grand Signor a Pasha and troops. ‘To fill up the vacancies which 
war and malady caused in the militia, the Dey sent every year to 
Constantinople and to Smyrna ships and commissioners to enrol the 
lower orders of the population of these two towns, and also the 
malefactors. This order of things placed all power in the hands 
of the Dey, and the soldiers who elevated him to the throne ; since 
which the sovereignty of the Grand Signor over Algiers is only 
nominal. 

The Turkish militia of the regency scarcely exceeds from ten to 
twelve thousand men ; this number is suflicient to keep the natives 
in awe. If they should wish to throw off their yoke, they must 
organise an insurrection in the spring, when a part of the Dey’s 
army is sent into the interior of the country to raise contributions. 
Independent of the Turks, the Dey maintains a troop of Moors ; 
and, in case of necessity, he makes an appeal to the inhabitants of 
the interior. The number of men which the regency can place on 
foot, is estimated at 120,000 men. If we may believe Macgill, the 
army of Algiers is not very formidable. ‘This traveller states that, 
in the campaign of 1807 against ‘Tunis, four rounds of cannon fired 
by a Greek slave, put to flight a corps of Algerines. 

The fate of the Christian captives has undergone no change since 
the slavery of Cervantes until our time. That which we read in 
the two plays of ‘ El Trato de Argel,’ and ‘ Los Banos de Argel,’ 
in the novel of ‘ L’ Esclave,’ and that of ‘ L’ Amante Libérale,’ is a 
hideous but true picture of the character of the Barbaresques, and 
the sufferings to which the captives are continually exposed. 

As soon as an Algerine vessel has made a prize, the Turks and 
the Moors replace the equipage of the captured vessel, and return 
on board the corsair. Arrived in port, the prize is consigned to 
the Captain of the Port, and the cruiser again puts out to sea. 
They make an inventory of the cargo, and present it to the Dey, 
who, although legal proprietor of all that is taken, only retains one- 
eighth of the whole. If the cargo can be easily parted, it is divided, 
and all those who were on board the corsair have their share ; 
otherwise, they sell it, and divide the product. If the Moors will 
not, the Jews are obliged to make the purchase. 


After their landing, the captives are conducted to the palace of the 
Dey, where their papers are examined. If they belong to a nation 
of which the regency has nothing to fear, they are declared a good 
prize. The best are reserved for the service of his Highness, the others 
are condemned tu public work, or to be sold by auction. The erier 
proclaims in a loud voice their number and their skill, Every body 
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is then free to examine them with the greatest nicety, to open their 
mouths, as they would a horse, and to name their price. When 
a slave is bought, the money must be paid on the spot. The 
women who have any hope of obtaining their ransom, are placed 
in a garden until their ransom is effected. The poor captives 
are sold to the Moors znd the Turks. Many merchants buy, for 
speculation, those slaves whom they think capable of paying their 
ransom. The condition of the slaves who are bought depends on the 
condition and character of their masters. There are some whose 
treatment is tolerable ; others, on the contrary, are condemned to 
the most vile works, and are treated with great severity. Many are 
killed for not being willing to submit to the brutality of their masters. 
But they who are most to be pitied are those who are destined to 
the public works. Despoiled of their garments, which are replaced 
by a poor cloth vest, they are shut up in a galley. Every morning 
before day, the galley-sergeant proposes to their guard to call them 
for a flogging, and they cry out in broken lingua franca ; bamos a 
trabajo cornutas ; can d'infidel a trabajo. ‘They then come out of 
the galley, with their head and feet naked, covered with chains, and 
are taken to the bake-house, where they are given two small black 
loaves, which forms almost the whole of their nourishment ; and 
without the charity of some Moors, who do not conform with this 
custom, they would have nothing to eat on Friday, because on that 
day they are not allowed to work. They are obliged to make cord 
and sails for the fleet, to empty the wells, to cleanse the gutters, 
and carry stones and wood for the public buildings. They are yoked 
also with beasts of burden, and when there are any floggings to 
be given, they are always for the Christians. The picture of the 
interior of a galley, those in which we have seen the captive shut up, 
would be too revolting to place under the eves of our readers. 

The expedition of Lord Exmouth has, without doubt, caused 
these horrors to cease for a time, by procuring liberty to the Chris- 
tian slaves who were in Algiers ; but the first article of the treaty 
of the 30th of August 1816, which was the total abolition of Chris- 
tian slavery—has it been observed? We are convinced to the con- 
trary; and we have reason to believe, that this treaty has not been 
better executed by the Barbaresques, than the treaties for the abo- 
lition of the negro slave trade has been by the Christian. Powers.— 
French Globe. — 
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Dr. M‘Lean’s Private and Unpublished Journal, from his Expulsion 
from India, till his Arrival in England. 
No. 4, South Barracks, Fort William, 
Saturday, August 4, 1798. 

Tue point at issue being the destruction or maintenance of the 
Freedom of the Press in India, as there was no probability that 
either the Governor-General or myself would recede from our re- 
spective pretensions, it appeared inevitable that I should return to 
Europe. Accordingly, at the termination . the month of July, I 5 
gave up my house, and, at eleven o'clock, a. m., on Friday, the 3d : 
of August, surrendered, by my own sabhlaiens nt, to Captain Moug- 
gach, Town-Adjutant, at Parr’s Tavern—not choosing to implicate 
any of my friends in my proceedings with the Government. He 
there gave me the following letter : 

To Mr. Charles M‘ Lean. 

‘ Srr,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of * 
the 23d instant, and to acquaint you that instructions have been 
issued to the Commander of the Honourable ( ompany's ship Bus- 
bridge, to receive and accommodate you with a charter-party pas- 
sage; and to desire that you will immediately prepare to embark 
on board that ship, instead of the Mildred. . 

‘ The Town-Adjutant has received orders to conduct you imme- 
diately on board the Busbridge, unless you will give good security to 
repair to that ship in due time; and her Commander has been in- 
formed, that he will be held responsible for the security of your per- 
son until his arrival in England, when he is permitted to release 
you.—I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

‘ D. Campse tut, Sub.-Sec. 
‘ Council Chamber, 30th July, 1798. 


Having taken some refreshment at the tavern, I was conducted by 
Captain Mouggach to the Fort, and lodged in his apartment, (sub- 
alterns’ quarters, consisting of one room tolerably spacious,) with a 
sentinel at my door. I had permission, however, to walk in any 
part of the building. In the meantime, a sircar, who held an obli- 
gation of mine for a small sum of money, of whic ‘h a balance re- 
mained due, payable in five or six months, had, it se ems, prepared 
to issue a writ of ne exeat regno against me, and to claim my per- 
son from the Government. Of this circumstance I was informed at 
the tavern by Captain Mouggach, in a manner that gave me to un- 
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derstand it was supposed to have been by my own connivance. 
Without manifesting any particular eagerness to repel this conjec- 
ture, I merely stated, that 1 knew nothing of the matter ; observing, 
at the same time, that, as such an interference would be of disser- 
vice to me, it was obvious that the intention of the sircar could be 
only to recover the amount of his debt from Government. There 
is not the least probability that his views extended further. At 
nine o'clock, I dismissed my servants for the night, and went to 
bed. 
Sunday, August 5, 1798. 

Scarcely had the tranquillizing influence of sleep pervaded my 
frame, to the exclusion of ordinary impressions, when a voice of the 
most authoritative tone briskly interrupted my slumbers—‘ Mr. 
Maclean, you must repair on board immediately.’ Raising myself 
in bed, and looking round, I saw several European serjeants, and a 
number of sepoys, with swords and firelocks glittering in every di- 
rection. Serjeant-major Jones, the leader of this gallant band, in- 
formed me that a Company's sloop was ready to convey me to Saugor 
Roads, and that he had the orders of the ‘town-Major (Captain 
Calcraft) to conduct me on board immediately. I represented to 
him that it was a strange time for such a proceeding ; that all my 
servants had left the Fort, and were gone to their respective 
homes for the night ; that it would be impossible to find them at so 
unseasonable an hour, or to get my clothes and baggage from Cal- 
cutta. These were inconveniences of such a nature, I observed, 
that I must absolutely refuse to get out of bed but by force ; add- 
ing, that I should be ready to repair on board as early as they 
pleased in the morning ; that the delay could not possibly be of any 
consequence in respect to the affair of the sircar, which I presumed 
was the motive of their precipitancy, since the gates of the Fort 
were already shut for the night, and the next day being Sunday, no 
arrest could take place by the civil power for debt. 

He said he could not take upon himself the responsibility of 
granting my request, but would go back to the Town-Major for 
fresh instructions, and, in the meantime, ordered the soldiers to 
quit the room, leaving one as a sentinel at the door. Among the 
military functionaries present was an old acquaintance, Garrison- 
serjeant Martin, to whose family I had had occasion to render some 
little services at the Calcutta General Hospital. [le was very much 
affected, and could hardly credit the testimony of his eyes. ‘ God 
bless me, my dear Sir, is it really you? What can I do to show my 
gratitude and respect ? Can I run to Calcutta for your baggage and 
servants ?? Can I do this? can I do that? He named twenty things 
almost ina breath. The honest fellow contributed, by his words 
and actions, and by his exhortations to the other persons employed 
around me, to render essential services in every way within the com- 
pass of his power, and to evince a disposition the most gratifying to 
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a person under my particular circumstances, Serjeant-major Jones 
soon returned with a message, importing, that in consideration of 
what I had stated, I might remain till morning, upon giving my 
word of honour that I should be ready to repair on board the Com- 
pany’s sloop by gun-fire (day-break, then five o'clock.) That mat- 
ter being setiled, I arranged such part of my baggage as was at 
hand, and again went to sleep. At four o'clock I got up, procured 
the aid of the sentinel to pack up a few articles that remained, and 
was ready before the appointed hour. Besides an escort of a ser- 
jeant and twelve sepoys, Captain Davis, Aid-de-Camp of the Go- 
vernor-General, and Fort-Adjutant, accompanied me to the water- 
side. On our way, we passed along the parade, where the 33d regi- 
ment, in which a school and class-fellow of my own was an officer, 
were assembled for purposes of devotion. At the approach of our 
party, i. e. Captain Davis and myself, walking side by side, and 
Serjeant Dixon, with twelve sepoys, at some distance behind us, 
they all seemed to withdraw their attention from the chaplain, to fix 
their eyes upon us. It happened rather awkwardly that, just as 

we came abreast of the regiment, it was discovered that we had 
taken a wrong road, and we had to measure back our ground. Al- 
though I did not feel my situation in any respect disgraceful, and 
was therefore indifferent who should meet our procession, yet I 

could not help reflecting that the circumstance argued a degree of 
inattention, which, in such a case, was at least indelicate, if it did 
not arise from a comparison of intellect induced by a consciousness 

of being employed on a service of rather an odious character. Ar- 

rived at the water-side, Captain Davis inquired which was the sloop 

prepared for me? Off the ghaut, or wharf, was one Company's, 

and several pariah, or common trading-vessels. Some one an- 

swered, ‘It is that sloop, pointing to the Company’s.—‘ That 

can’t be,’ replied Captain Davis, an expression from which I inferred 

that he thought it too good a conveyance, and that I was destined to 

perform my voyage to Saugor Roads in one of the pariah sloops,— 

a vehicle not very remarkable either for elegance or convenience of 

accommodation, not to speak of safety. But our doubts were re- 

moved upon the arrival of Serjeant-major Jones, who informed us 
that the Honourable Company's sloop was the one actually pre- 
pared for my reception. 

Captain Davis now wished me a good morning, leaving me to 
the care of Serjeant-major Jones, who conducted me on board 
the Honourable Company's transport George—a very neat vessel, 
commanded by a facetious little German, called Harmann. Here 
we had to wait the turning of the tide, (which would not deviate one 
inch from its fixed laws, in compliance with the caprices of a Go- 
vernor-General,) and the arrival of the main body of my baggage 
from Calcutta, which my servants had, the night before, been in- 
structed to bring in the morning. During this interval of inaction, 
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I endeavoured to gain the confidence of my compagnons de voyage, 
by entering into the humour of their conversation. The serjeant- 
major was a sprightly little fellow, seemingly entertaining a very high 
opinion of the dignity of his own station, and of the importance of 
the service on which he was then employed ; he was, moreover, not 
a little fond of hearing himself talk. I took occasion to ask him 
whether the Town-Major had readily assented to my request of being 
permitted to sleep ashore last night? He frankly answered, that 
Captain Calcraft deliberated for a long time, apparently weighing 
the nature of the orders of Lord Mornington (the title then borne 
by the enchainer of the Anglo-Asiatic Press) on the one hand, 
which were peremptory, and the reasonableness of my request on 
the other. Victory hung poising on the wings of doubt; and the 
fear of disobliging the Governor-General would probably have out- 
weighed the merits of the case, had not a glance and an observation 
from Mrs. Caleraft seasonably intervened to turn the doubtful ba- 
lance in my favour.—‘ My dear, it would be barbarous to force Dr. 
Maclean from his bed unnecessarily, and to send him in a small 
sloop on the river at this time of night.’ Although it was not in 
itself a matter of infinite importance whether I slept in No. 4., 
South Barracks, Fort-William, or on board the Honourable Com- 
pany’s transport, George, in the river Hooghley, yet I feel an inde- 
lible obligation to this generous lady for her kind, and, considering 
the notoriously arbitrary disposition of the Governor-General, what, 
I must consider, her magnanimous intercession in my behalf. It 
is gratifying to be indebted to the influence of unsophisticated fe- 
male justice and tenderness for an indulgence, which would be 
received with reluctance or disgust, as the result of a cold, caleula- 
ting, official condescension. 













































Towards eight o'clock in the morning, the tide had become 
favourable, and my servants arrived on board the George with my 
baggage from Calcutta. The serjeant-major told Captain Harmann 
that I was to be accommodated with the great cabin, and, leaving 
me to the care of Serjeant Dixon and his twelve sepoys, shook me 
heartily by the hand, wished me a pleasant passage to England, and 
skipped with infinite self-satisfaction over the side. I was sorry to 
part with a person who had performed so ungracious a duty with so 
much good humour. Captain Harmann, having received orders to 
get under weigh with the first of the tide, unmoored his sloop, and 
allowed her to drop gently down the river, leaving his boat on shore 
for the use of my servants, who had gone to the bazar (market) to 
buy bread, butter, fowls, eggs, milk, and such articles of food as 
could be most easily procured. ‘They were all anxious to accom- 
pany me to Saugor Roads, and proposed, if I thought I should re- 
turn in a year or two, to go and live in their country till that period, 
without engaging in any service. But I dissuaded them from this 
project, assuring them that there was not the smallest chance of my 
returning for a long time, if ever, to India. 
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Although there was no stock of provisions on board the George, 
we could depend upon being able to procure a plentiful supply every 
where along the banks of the Hooghley. But, even with the aid of 
money, we could procure no wine, an article which it had been 
found impossible to send for under the indecent and unexpected 
hurry with which my embarkation from the Fort was precipitated. 
In order to remedy this omission, it occurred to me, as we passed 
the Botanic Garden, to acquaint my friend Smith, the head bota- 
nist, with my wants, and to request him to send me two or three 
bottles of Madeira, for the passage down the river. The honest fel- 
low immediately sent me three dozen ; and would have come him- 
self on board, but that he expected the Governor-General to visit 
the garden that morning. It was a most seasonable supply, as the 
conjoint ravages of an Asiatic climate, and of more than an Asiatic 
oppression, had brought my constitution into a state to require some 
adventitious support. Amongst the traits, creditable and discredit- 
able, of human character, which the circumstances of my banish- 
ment called forth upon this occasion, I should be sorry to omit men- 
tioning a striking one of the former description, although it is only 
matter of guess to whofn it ought to be attributed. A few days pre- 
vious to my surrendering myself to Captain Mouggach, a hundred 
pounds were privately transmitted to me, towards rendering me 
comfortable during the passage to England; and upon the very 
correct supposition, that, by the arbitrary proceedings of the Go- 
vernor-General, my property had been destroyed, or rendered un- 
available, as well as the gratifying one that my conduct merited 
approbation. ‘This donation, I have reason to believe, was made by 
a Mr. Law, a gentleman of independent mind, high in the Company's 
service, and a brother of the late Lord Ellenborough. The mention 
of the fact may more fully elicit the truth, and its publication cannot 
now by possibility prove injurious to the individual, who, I under- 
stand, is become a citizen of the United States. If this should meet 
the eye of my friend, Dr. Patrick Muschet, who was cognizant of the 
transaction, he will perhaps take the trouble to correct me if I am 
wrong. 

Whilst the boat was absent, I invited Captain Harmann to break- 
fast. Scarcely had he been five minutes off the deck, when, sitting 
comfortably over our tea, we were suddenly alarmed by a shock, as 
if the vessel had taken the ground. On gaining the deck, we ac- 
tually found her fast on the beach,—an accident for which I was 
very sorry, as it seemed greatly to affect the honest German, who 
appeared to be a diligent, attentive, and trustworthy man, Every 
means we could think of were put in practice to get the vessel off, 
but in vain. It was not until the return of the flood-tide, nine or 
ten hours afterwards, that she floated. What most distressed the 
unfortunate master of the George was the reflection, that we were 
in sight from the Governor-General’s country residence, who, if in- 
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formed of the fact, might suspect that there was treason in the wind. 
Another circumstance, scarcely less mortifying, was, that we were 
seen by some pilots passing down the river, who, Harmann was 
conviced, would not fail to make the most of the circumstance to 
his prejudice, as not being a regular bred pilot, and therefore consi- 
dered by them an intruder. I endeavoured to console him by show- 
ing that no blame could be fairly imputed to him for what could 
be only considered a mere accident, and that no ill effect could even 
casually arise from it, since, by lying below Garden-reach, beyond 
which the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Judicature does not 
extend, the intention of the Governor-General in expediting us, 
namely, to prevent my being claimed by the civil power, was fully 
answered. ‘The apprehensions of censure entertained by Harmann 
might not, however, have been ill-founded ; and he requested me to 
give him at parting a certificate respecting his conduct upon this 
occasion, with which I very cheerfully complied ; warning him, at 
the same time, that I was doubtful how far, in such a case, my certi- 
ficate would be of service to him. 


In the course of the passage down the river, I was informed by 
Serjeant Dixon, who, as well as the sepoys, were very civil and 
obliging, that he had received orders, should any attempt be made 
by the sheriff's officers to seize my person, to repel them by force. 
This affords additional corroboration of the correctness of my con- 
clusions respecting the disposition of the Governor-General, and his 
determination of expelling me at all events, as an indispensable 
preliminary to his being enabled, without a murmur, to impose 
shackles on the press; for although, by my presence in Calcutta, 
I should not have been able to prevent the calamity of a censorship, 
it is certain that I might, and would, have excited against it a con- 
siderable odium, and occasioned the necessity of having recourse to 
open violence. It gives me singular pleasure here to record the 
marked and respectful attention which I had the satisfaction to re- 
ceive, from all the persons, without exception, who were employed 
on any kind of duty about my person during my imprisonment. It 
seemed as if sympathy and love of justice had taken their abode 
with these honest people, after having deserted the breasts of men 
in superior stations. 

Monday, August 6, 1798. 

Yesterday evening the vessel floated off the bank, but we could 
not proceed at night, owing to the intricacy of the navigation. We 
now glide gently along the luxuriantly verdant borders of the ma- 
jestic and fertilizing Hooghley. To-day, Harmann will not venture 
within a mile of any sand-bank ; far less will he approach the shore, 
even where a seVenty-four might swim ; and as to eddies, to which 
he attributes the accident of yesterday, the very sight of one would 
make his hair stand on end. I doubt whether he will ever again be 
reconciled to an eddy. 
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It is very difficult to anchor in the Hooghley, without being close 
to some one of these annoyances. Hermann, however, contrived to 
keep at a due distance from all of them, by anchoring in the widest 
part of the river he could find, not far above Fultah. Here we sat 
down to dinner, to which I invited Captain Harmam. Smith's Ma- 
deira contributed powerfully to consign to a temporary oblivion all 
our recent misfortunes, and indeed elevated Harmann so far above 
the recollection of sand-banks, eddies, and even the river Hoogh- 
ley itself, that he seemed as if all at once transported to the banks 
of the Maine, the Oder, and the Rhine. He entered upon narratives 
respecting these parts of Germany, according to his own pronun- 
ciation, with which he was best acquainted ; talked with patriotic 
enthusiasm of the flying bridge of the Rhine, and descanted with 
some fluency, mixed with a portion of regret, on the recent political 
divisions of the countries on either side of that river. But although 
the worthy German lamented, in the gross, this new division of his 
native soil, he did not deny that many things required to be amended 
in the old system. Ile particularly remarked on the hardship, that 
the poor peasantry not only must not kill a hare, or any other kind 
of game, although in the act of eating, or otherwise destroying their 
corn; but, on the contrary, that they must turn out to help their 
young masters to hunt down the game, and even to trample their 
own corn under foot, if necessary, in order to get at it. He also 
willingly admitted the iniquity of the recruiting system, and of the 
sale of soldiers in Germany, a traflic well known to all the nations 
of Christendom. 

Tuesday, August 7, 1798. 

Passed Diamond Harbour, and anchored a few miles below the 
shipping, opposite to Chingree Creek. Here we were informed that 
the Busbridge, and some other ships, had sailed for Saugor two or 
three days before. 

Wednesday, August 8, 1798. 

Came down near the Kedgeree, where we found the Busbridge 
aground, and sent a boat on board her. ‘This accident, to a super- 
stitious mind, would, under the actual circumstances, have appeared 
ominous. I thought it better to remain in the sloop George for the 
night, than to add to the contusion on board the Busbridge, by re- 
pairing to that ship with my baggage whilst they were endeavouring 
to get her off the ground. 

: ~ Thursday, August 9, 1798. 

Went on board the Busbridge. The George, having my servants 
on board, returned to Calcutta. On the same day, the Busbridge 
dropped down to Saugor Roads. ‘The commander of that ship, I 
found, had received the under-written instructions concerning me : 


‘ To Captain Dobree, or the commanding officer on board the Ho- 
nourable Company's ship Busbridge. 


‘ Sin,—You are hereby directed to receive on board the ship under 
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your command, and accommodate with a passage to Europe, Mr. 
Charles Maclean, with his necessaries. 

‘The passage-money of Mr. Maclean, who proceeds on the terms 
of charter-party, will be paid by the Honourable Court of Directors. 


* The Honourable Governor-General in Council directs me to sig- 
nify to you his most positive commands, that particular care be taken 
to prevent the escape of Mr. Maclean from the Busbridge, from the 
period of his embarkation to the ship being quitted by the pilot, or 
by any subsequent opportunity that may happen in the course of the 
voyage ; and to acquaint you, that you will be held responsible for 
the security of his person until his arrival in England, when you 
will discharge him, giving due notice of the same to the Secretary 
of the Honourable Court of Directors.—I am, Sir, your most obe- 
dient, humble servant, 

‘DD. Campneut, Sub-Secretary. 

© Council-Chamber, July 30, 1798.’ 


On board the Busbridge, 1 might perhaps have been placed among 
the seaman, had it not happened that my cousin, Mr. Alexander 
Campbell of Dunstaffhage, afterwards commander of the Sovereign 
East Indiaman, was fourth officer of the ship, and had a cabin, which 
he kindly shared with me. For himself, my arrival on board was 
opportune, as it appears to have been the means of rescuing him 
from the fatal effects of a fever, with which he and a whole boat's 
crew of the seamen were that day seized, in consequence of exposure 
to sun and rain, in going ashore to bury the boatswain, and of 
which every man but himself perished. For the preceding four 
days, the ship's crew had Jost at the rate of one man a-day, and 
several were still in danger. Being my relation, I undertook Mr. 
Campbell's treatment, at his own request. His case, of which I took 
particular notes, will be found at page 152 of my ‘ Practical Ilus- 
trations of the Progress of Medical Improvement for the Last Thirty 
Years,’ &c., published in 1818. 


From Saugor Roads the Busbridge sailed on the 22d of August, 
but was obliged to put back, and did not finally sail until the 15th 
of September, 1798. On the 17th the pilot left us, and we proceeded 
to sea. The Virginia frigate, and Camden, Henry Dundas, and Fitz- 
william Indiamey, had preceded us to Madras. On the 21st, spoke 
the Company's cruiser Nonsuch, off Ganjam, and were informed by 
Captain Canning, that accounts had been received of an eight-and- 
twenty guu ship, and two smaller vessels having been fitted out in 
France, and sailed in May, for the purpose of cruising for our East 
India ships off Point Palmiras. These privateers, it was said, were 
to be commanded by Surcouff, the young man who had so gallantly 
captured the Triton East Indiaman the year before, in a small pilot 
vessel, with a crew of twenty-seven men. It is but justice to the 
Triton to say, that she was taken by surprise ; not expecting in the 
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pilot-vessel an enemy. The Nonsuch kept company with us for 
several days. We kept in shore, and had light winds or calms 
almost the whole of the passage. On the-Ist of October, we came 
in sight of Madras, and on the 2d anchored in the roads. 


My situation now became a source of considerable perplexity to 
Captain Dobree of the Busbridge. His orders were very peremptory 
to prevent my escape ; but, upon explaining to him how very absurd it 
was to suppose that I could have any intention of escaping, and pledg- 
ing my word of honour that [ should rejoin the ship whenever he 
should declare her to be ready to sail, he very handsomely took upon 
himself the responsibility of allowing me to go ashore, and to remain 
there during the stay of the Busbridge at Madras. The officers of 
the ship would have guaranteed the performance of the conditions 
on my part, had any guarantee been required; but it was self- 
evidently a most contemptible artifice, on the part of the Governor- 
General, to affect to believe that I could have any motives to escape, 
for the sake, forsooth, of continuing to enjoy the inestimable benefits 
of his government. Behold me, then, landed at Madras on the 2d 
of October, and comfortably settled at a tavern in the Black Town, 
whilst the quid nuncs of the place had it that I was in irons in the 
Roads. Here I had numerous acquaintances ; but as I did not know 
how my affairs might have been represented to them, or how they 
might themselves be situated, as to their circumstances, or depen- 
dence upon Government, my determination was, neither to seek nor 
to avoid them, until I should be better informed respecting these 
matters. ‘To most persons in the Company's service it would be a 
source of embarrassment, either to be made to appear, or to decline 
appearing, as the friends of a man labouring under the avowed dis- 
pleasure of the Governor-General of India. There was, however, 
one person to whom, from former intimacy and friendship, and from 
the understood independence of his circumstances, I thought it would 
be doing an injustice not to make him an exception to the general 
rule which I had formed. Accordingly, on the second morning 
of my residence ashore, I called on my old friend, Dr. James John- 
stone, surgeon on the Madras establishment, at the house of Messrs. 
Pelling and De Fries, which I understood to be his head-quarters in 
the fort. The servant informed me that he was just gone out, but 
would be there again on the following morning, his own residence 
being a little way in the country. I left my card. The moment he 
received it, he came with the utmost expedition in search of me to 
the tavern. I happened to be from home, and he repeated his call 
three times in the course of the forenoon, until at length we met. 
His first expressions were— What! ¢ harles Maclean live at a ta- 
vern, and James Johnstone have a house here! Send your trunks 
out directly to my house, and live with me whilst you are at Madras.’ 
To the objections which I stated, he replied, ‘ | am worth a lac of 
pagodas, and don’t value the frowns of the Government.’ Upon this 
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explanation, I with pleasure accepted his invitation ; and the days 
which I passed under my worthy friend Johnstone's roof, were infi- 
nitely the happiest portion of my time whilst I sojourned in India ; 
where 

———‘ The parent sun himself 


Seems 0’ his world of slaves to tyrannize.’ 


Some copies were circulated at Madras of my correspondence 
with the Bengal Government. Amongst others, a copy was sent 
by Dr. Johnstone to Dr. Berry, nephew to Dr. Anderson, Physician- 
General, with a view to be presented to his uncle, who, as a liberal 
and enlightened man, with whom I had been acquainted, I wished 
to be informed respecting the merits of the case. The concluding 
paragraph of Dr. Berry's answer, expressing a regret, that ‘ a man 
of Mr. Maclean's abilities should have thought it necessary to place 
himself in opposition to the power of the Governor-General,’ deter- 
mined me, how much soever I respected the Physician-General, not 
to visit him without an invitation. Dr. Berry was, I believe, Apo- 
thecary-General, and held other high appointments at the time ; 
and it was jocularly remarked by Johnstone, that the Physician- 
General, who was seldom in accord with them, wished perhaps to 
enjoy a monopoly of opposition to the Government. With Dr, 
Thackeray, a friend of Johnstone's, I dined, in a company of twenty 
persons, on the anniversary of his wedding. I met with Dr. Conelly, 
with whom I had formerly been acquainted, and who is said to have 
amassed a large fortune. He said he should be glad to see me at 
his house ; but not being satisfied, from his manner, that his invita- 
tion meant any thing more than words of course, I did not go. Dr. 
Dunbar, nephew of -a late worthy professor of Aberdeen, I also met 
with. He would, I believe, have been glad to see me, and seemed 
desirous of forming a dinner-party, which, however, did not take 
place. Perhaps, indeed, either from friendship or curiosity, most of 
those with whom | had been formerly acquainted would have been 
desirous to see me ; but I did not choose, under the circumstances, to 
put their disposition to too severe a test. Satisfied with the recti- 
tude of my own proceedings, and having learnt, from much experi- 
ence, not to estimate too highly the suffrages of mankind in general, 
I did not feel much solicitude, I confess, respecting what might be 
the opinions formed in India of the merits of my case. It would 
even have surprised me less, if their conduct evinced upon this occa- 
sion had been less liberal; and lam sure, generosity or proper 
feeling will not increase with the duration of the shackles imposed 
upon liberty of discussion in that country. With respect to com- 
mercial transactions, I may with truth observe, that, wherever I had 
dealings and accounts unadjusted, at the period of my expulsion, a 
strong disposition was manifested to evade rendering me strict 
justice. 

On the 14th of October, 1798, having, with a regret proportion- 
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ate to the change of situation which I was doomed to undergo, 
quitted the hospitable mansion and pleasant society of my friend, 
James Johnstone, his worthy spouse, and her amiable niece, Miss 
Sophia Laing, I again sorrowfully embarked on board the Busbridge, 
in Madras Roads ; and early in the morning of the 16th, in com- 
pany with seven ships more, we sailed for England. On the 3d of 
January, 1799, comprehending a period of eleven weeks from Ma- 
dras, we reached the Cape of Good Hope, without having met with 
any remarkable occurrence, and, on the Sth of February, arrived at 
St. Helena. At this dismal and inhospitable rock was a fleet of up- 
wards of twenty Indiamen, by the grossest misconduct, and at an 
immense expense to the public, detained three months for convoy ; 
and but a part of the passengers being, during that period, able to 
procure accommodations ashore.* At length, the Reasonable, of 64 
guns, Captain Boyles, having arrived from the Cape of Good Hope, 
the merchantmen sailed on the 9th of May, 1799, under her protec- 
tion. ‘Towards the end of June, we arrived, without any accident, 
in England ; after having been, on my part, ten months imprisoned 
on board a ship, at the fiat of a Governor-General, for having 
uttered an insinuation of improper conduct against a Magistrate, 
whose acts amounted to the most atro : despotism, and who richly 


merited transportation, in my 7 la 
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Tnoveu kind thy heart which at my sorrow bleeds, 
No balm of thine my wounded spirit needs ; 

True, t'was a heavy—t'was a fatal blow, 

Which left a lasting, overwhelming woe 

But think’st thou to mv grief I weakly bend, 

r friend ? 


Or court the comfort of a pityins 
Thou dost mistake me—sympathy I scorn, 
And I will bear alone what must be borne. 

I spurn the unmanly lover Poets paint, 

Who whines his sorrows forth in recreant plaint 
Obtruding on the world his cureless want, 

And craving pity like a mendicant 


* This extraordinary detention arose principally because it did not 
quite suit the convenience or the inclination of Lord Augustus Fitzroy, 
in the Sphyna sloop of war, to wait for a few days, for the yulgar purpose 


of giving convoy to a fleet of merchantmen. 
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Be mine the strong—the indissoluble tie, 
That loves without a tear, without a sigh, 
That watches out the moon’s unceasing round, 
Still firm in hoping though no hope be found ; 
Unmoved by sickness, and unworn by care, 

In absence strong, and strongest in despair. 
Such love alone can match my Clora’s worth, 
Such worth alone so strong a love call forth : 
The Gods may doom this moment as my last, 
But not the Gods can rob me of the past. 

I have beheld her, and her radiant form 

Shot like a sun-beam through a wintry storm, 
Calmed the rough billows of a troubled breast, 
And lulled the ocean of my soul to rest, 

For who could gaze upon that calm blue eye, 
Nor feel its soothing softer than a sigh ? 

Or who could dwell upon that ruby lip, 

Nor long for nectar, though he dare not sip ? 
Or hear that silver tongue’s melodious sound, 
Nor own the discord ef each voice around ? 
What heart, an t'were not stone itself, withstand 
The downy pressure of that snow-white hand ? 
But vain to trace each part—the perfect whole 
Usurped at once the empire of my soul, 
O'erruling all within, alone to reign 

Despotic Mistress in her own domain. 

Is she not mine? am I not still possest 

Of her dear form? Let fancy hope the rest : 
She may be gone, yet is her image there— 
Me from myself no mortal power can tear. 
‘True, | am wretched, yet [ bow not low, 

With pride I feel the dignity of woe ; 

No tender sapling is my steadfast mind, 
Waving its supple form to ev'ry wind : 

"Tis the majestic oak, which, rooted fast, 
Stands forth in bold defiance of the blast ; 

Nor tame submission to the storm will lend, 
Which may be overthrown, but ne'er will bend. 






b. G. B. 
































Journey rrom Mapras ‘ro Bomsay. 
No. VII. 


Elephant- Feeding—Cheap Houses—Cultivation of Pepper—Caste 
of the Nayers—Singular Customs. 


A neavy fog fell again this morning, (March 14,) and did not 
disperse until eight o'clock. After I had breakfasted, and taken 
leave of the Natives, who all came to bid me farewell, I sat on an 
elephant, preferring his back to the palanquin, notwithstanding the 
heat, which I kept off in some measure by an umbrella. Our road, 
for the first three or four miles of our journey, was varied as before 
by alternate hill and dale ; but we then began to descend the Hedg- 
noon pass. The road was still wooded on either side, as far as the eye 
could reach, with the tallest and largest trees | ever beheld. I en- 
deavoured with my eye to measure the height of one of an average 
size, and I made it out to be sixty feet of perpendicular trunk, 
before any branch was thrown off, while the foliage might occupy 
about thirty more. The name of the most gigantic kind ispalei 
maram, and it is remarkable for the form of its trunk near the 
foot, which is that of a central column, supported by several 
flat buttresses. These trees were filled with monkeys, which chat- 
tered at us as we passed ; and on one, a bird, which the Natives called 
kombaki, and considered to be of a rare species, was pointed out to 
me, though it was too far off to enable me to shoot it, or even to 
describe its plumage. 

We had, during the whole of this day's march, a torrent on our 
right, which was sometimes seen rushing over a bed of rocks, but 
was in general hidden by the woods. At length, after a journey of 
five hours down hills, in some places dangerously steep, we reached 
the bottom of the pass, and arrived at a small village, ealled Kallar, 
which means Stony River; for the rocky torrent which we had 
been following ran close by it. Whilst at this place, I took the 
Opportunity of seeing the elephants fed, and of making some in- 
quiries respecting their management, as we had now reached the 
confines of the Rajah of Courg’s territory, and his attendants were 
to accompany me no further. As soonas the day's march is over, 
the elephant is taken by his driver into the woods, and a sufficient 
quantity of whatever branches or leaves he may like are cut by an 
attendant, and placed on his back; he then brings them to the 
quarters where he is to rest for the night, and being then chained 
to a tree by the right hind leg, he proceeds to take his meal. The 
two which I had been watching brought home a load of kattoo 
taingai, or wild cocoa-nut leaves: they are several feet long, with 
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leaflets from the main stalk. The elephant wreaths his trunk with 
the branch in it up to his mouth, seizes as much as he wants with 
his grinding teeth, and wrenches away the rest. He seems to be 
constantly tormented with flies, for he is always in motion, and 
every three or four seconds raises one of these enormous branches 
in his proboscis, and lashes with it his sides, his belly, and his head. 
Besides green food, he is allowed five seers a-day of raw rice, which 
is mixed with one seer of jaggery, or sugar, after the first eva- 
poration of the juice, and one seer of ghee ;* these ingredients being 
mixed, are rolled together into three balls, wrapped up in grass, 
and passed by the keeper to the back of his mouth. This meal he 
takes morning and evening. 

After these inquiries, I returned to my place of rest for the 
night—a small wooden choultry, which, like the rest of the houses 
in the village, was of the poorest sort. ‘The warmth and regularity 
of a southern climate has a great tendency to check the progress of 
inventive genius, and prevent the attainment of high perfection in 
the arts; for where wants are few, the means of gratifying them 
will not easily be multiplied. The habitation which I now occupied 
answered every purpose of shielding the Native from the weather, 
and, therefore, he could have little inducement to improve its con- 
struction ; and yet this was so very simple, that one may suppose it 
to have been invented not long after the creation of man, and the 
only instrument required to form it was a knife or hatchet. The 
floor was of earth, the walls of unbarked posts, placed at a distance 
from one another, and having the intervals filled up with sun-burnt 
bricks, cemented with mud. The rafters of the roof were of bam- 
boo, tied together with the pliant bark of trees and twigs of the 
willow kind,t and over these, mats were laid, made of the leaves of 
the wild cocoa-nut, which are easily plaited together. The whole 
was covered with a thatching of wild grass, tied also with twigs, and 
pinned down with wooden pegs. { 

I rose at six o'clock, (March 15th,) and as we had descended 
from the misty heights of Courg, we no longer found any fog float- 
ing in the air. On walking a little distance from the choultry, I 
perceived a path leading to a broad basin of the torrent already 
described, and the water appeared so clear and so cool that I was 
tempted to bathe in it. I saw several fish in the stream of a 





* Ghee is that part of butter which remains when the impurities have 
been separated from it by the application of heat. It is used by the 
Natives of India for all culinary purposes. 

+ In the Carnatic, the fibrous stalk of the palmyra leaf is used for this 
purpose. 

¢ I once had occasion to reside a month up the country in the Car- 
natic, and I constructed a very capacious rural dwelling of this sort, 
which cost, including the labour of making it, and the materials, about 
one guinea. 
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very respectable size and bright silvery appearance, and on inquiry 
learned that the practice of angling for them with worm, balls of 
rice, and sometimes with the fly, was well known. The more com- 
mon mode, however, of taking them is with the drag net, which is 
in use all over India. The names of the commonest fish found in 
the stream were the cooravei fish, the valer fish, and the gendei 
fish. Of these I succeeded in obtaining the gendei, of which the 
following is a general description: its shape is that of a chub; its 
colour dark on the back, becoming gradually lighter down the 
sides, and white on the belly ; it has a black spot on each side, not 
far from the insertion of the tail ; the dorsal fin has nine rays ; the 
gill fins about ten, and the aval fins six. ‘This fish grows to the 
weight of several pounds, and is said to be delicate food. There was 
also a little fish or fry brought me, not unlike the minnow, with 
small scales and red tipped fins. It was called the curry fish, from 
its being eaten in that dish. 


At half-past ten I took leave, at Kallar, of the Subidar, and my 
Courg attendants; of whom [ have further to remark a circum. 
stance which I had forgotten to mention, namely, that the Knives or 
choppers with which they have already been described as armed, 
were worn naked at their backs, stuck into a kind of circular fasten- 
ing of iron, confined by a leathern belt, and silver chain round their 
waists. I now once more entered my palanquin, carried by my own 
people, and although, with reference to the Courg country, I might 
be said to be in the low lands, yet still the road was hilly, and I was 
by no means arrived at a flat coast territory, such as extends inland 
for many miles on the eastern side of the Peninsula. This remark 
is verified by the circumstance, that it took me seven hours to per- 
form a distance stated by the Madras road-book to be fifteen miles. 
The country was all along very woody, and in the latter parts of the 
way immense tracts were burning or burned. ‘The practice of setting 
fire to the woods, which is performed yearly in the hills, has a double 
object,—that of clearing the country of jungle, preparatory to bring- 
ing it under cultivation, and also that of manuring the low lands, by 
the quantity of carbonaceous matter which is thus formed on the hills, 
and washed down by the monsoon. A great change had now taken 
place in the geological features of the country, for whilst the moun- 
tains of Courg, as well as the pass down them, were all composed of 
silicious grit or hard white sand-stone, with portions of quartz here 
and there, these lower hills were composed of that species of fer- 
ruginous and porous rock called by Buchanan laterite, which is soft 
when taken fromthe quarry,and becomes hard on exposure to the air. 

We arrived at Erkooroo at six o'clock in the afternoon. This 
village is situated on the left bank of a broad and beautiful river, 
The material of which the houses were built, was the rock just 
mentioned, than which nothing can be better suited to the purposes 
of architecture of the ordinary kind. One building, which was a 
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caravanserai * for travelling merchants, was two stories high, with 
arches supporting the upper stories. ‘The whole was of this stone, 
which had admitied of being fashioned, when soft, even into cornices 
and other ornaments. My attention was here first directed to the 
cultivation of pepper, which I perceived to be growing all round the 
neighbourhood. This plant, like the hop, is parasitical, and is arti- 
ficially propped up in the same manner. At the commencement of 
the rainy season, in the end of May, a number of trees, no matter 
of what kind, provided they be not too large, are lopped of their 
lower branches, and a pit, of a foot and a-half deep, being dug round 
each, a slip of the pepper-plant is set in the ground at their foot. 
This grows for three years before it bears fruit. In the interval 
nothing is done to it, except binding it loosely to the tree that it 
may not fall down. It receives no water artificially, but on this 
coast the rainy season continues six months, that is, from May to 
November. When the fruit appears, hanging, as it does, to a mid- 
dle stalk, like Portugal onions to a straw, it is cut and laid out in 
the sun for three or four days, and being dried in this manner, and 
stript from the stalk, it is ready for sale. It bears fruit, sooner or 
later, in the course of the rainy season. The white pepper is pre- 
pared by depriving the corns of their outer skin by maceration in a 
compost of quick lime. 

The language spoken at this village is called the Maleialmy, as, is 
this strip of country below the Ghauts, on the western coast, from 
the Cochin territory to the province of Canara. This is properly 
the Malabar, or language of the Malabar coast. Tamil is also some- 
times called the Malabar ; and the reason of the apparent error of 
giving both languages one name, is, that the term is derived from 
the two words, ma/ei, a mountain, and varam, a foot or side,—the 
compound signifying the land at the foot of the mountains, being 
precisely the Piedimonte of the Italians. This name was, no doubt, 
given to contradistinguish this country from the Mysore, and all 
the table-land above the Ghauts ; the word Malabar will, therefore, 
apply to the Carnatic, as well as to what we call the Malabar coast, 
and hence to the two languages. The Maleialmy has, moreover, 
so close a resemblance to the Tamil, that although the Peon, or 
Government police-officer of this place, spoke only the former, and I 
only the latter, we understood each other tolerably well. 

Of the people who inhabit this coast, differing both in dress and 
customs from those of the eastern side of the Peninsula, the My- 
sore and Courg country, I shall not be able to say much, because 
the time I was among them was too short to admit of my making 
any elaborate inquiries. The principal castes are the Nayers, and 








* The first caravanserai, properly so called, and which will hereafter 
be described, that I have seen. It must have been constructed under the 
directions of the Mapalers, who would bring the notion from Arabia. 
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Teeyers, and the Mapalers, which last are not Hindoos. The Nayers 
area very numerous Hindoo tribe, of more bodily power, and more 
independent spirit, than most of their countrymen. When the Eng- 
lish became masters of the country, they made often desperate 
resistance to their authority, as they had before done to that of 
Hyder and Tippoo; and when driven to the last extremity, many 
of them preferred self-destruction to captivity. ‘The Nayers inherit 
from the female line ; that is to say, the property of a person de- 
scends to his sister's children. This singular custom has its origin 
in one still more so, namely, that the wife is lawfully permitted to 
entertain two or three paramours besides her own husband,; and 
when one of these has left his slippers at the threshold, the husband 
is not allowed to enter the door of his own house. Under this 
loose system of morality, the wife alone is supposed to know the 
children of the husband, who, if his property descended in a right 
line, would run the risk of leaving it to children not his own, while 
his sister's children are certain to be of his own blood. 


Although there is, however, so much indifference to the virtues 
of chastity and fidelity in women, as long as their favours are con- 
fined to persons of their own caste, yet the severest punishments 
are inflicted on « Nayer woman who admits strangers to her con- 
fidence. 

The Teeyers, as far as I could learn, are an inferior caste to the 
Nayers, but do not otherwise materially differ from them in customs. 
Both these races are peculiar, in wearing no clothes above the waist, 
and in this respect there is no difference between the sexes. The 
women, indeed, carry a worked muslin handkerchief in their hands, 
with which they protect their bosoms from the sun; but it would 
be esteemed immodest to have it spread over them when any man 
passes, so that on such occasions they always remove it. Thus 
changeable are the forms of decency! Both these tribes are remark- 
ably handsome, fair, and well made, and have the character of being 
honest and moral, with the exceptions above mentioned 


The Mapalers are Mohammedans, supposed to be descended from 
Arabs, though the latter will not own them as of the same religion.* 
This opinion seems not improbable, as the Arabs have been, for cen- 
turies, the greatest navigators of the East, and the monsoon would 
bring them over from the southern coast of Arabia without any dif- 
ficulty, even before the use of the compass was known. They are 
a larger race than the Indians, and are chiefly employed in marine 
occupations. ‘The men, like the Nayers, wear no clothes above the 


* The word Ma-pe/lar some derive from ma, a mother, and pillei, a 
child ;—children of their mother, that is, natural children, who know not 
their fathers; these having been Arabs who casually touched on the 
coast. 
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waist, but the women go dressed like other Mohammedan females. 

When I say that these, and the Hindoo people, wear no clothes 
above the waist, I do not include the head, for the Nayers and 
Teeyers wear turbans, and the Mapalers a sort of quilted buckram 

_skull-cap. ‘Their language is like that of the Hindoos, but some of 
them, especially the priests, understand a smattering of Arabic, as 
one would expect. 




































To A—— R——. 


On! might my pen, dear girl, presume 
To honour that auspicious day, 
On which thy new-born infant bloom 
First kissd the light of heaven's bright ray. 


It would not be thy earliest hours, 

Though then thy charms all eyes allured,— 
Nor the more intellectual powers, 

Which passing years have now matured, 


? That should inspire my humble lay, 
Or claim the tribute of my tongue ;— 
Far higher thoughts should hail the day, 
4 And nobler themes awake the song’. 


Yes! it should celebrate thy worth, 
Thy candour, modesty, and truth, 
Which, from the hour that gave thee birth, 
® To this, has mark’d thy onward youth. 


For thee, then, Love, this wish I frame, 
(For who can wishless look on thee ?) 

Though holy rites may change thy name, 
May st thou, in soul, unchanged still be ! 


Yes! may each coming year return 
More welcome and more joyous still, 
Nor leave thee one lost bliss to mourn, 
One act, one word, one thought that’s ill. 


May’st thou be blest in blessing those 
*Midst whom, through life, thy path shall lead, 
While heaven shall shield thy heart from woes, 
And shed its favours on thy head. 


May’st thou repay thy parents’ care 
With the same sweetness to the end, 

Their every virtue proudly share, 

And be their best and firmest friend. 
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Docrrine oF SumMAryY CommirmMent For Constructive Con- 
TEMPTS OF PARLIAMENT, AND OF Courts oF JUSTICE. 


No. IV. 


In 1798, (March 21,) Lord Minto brought the following para- 
graph, which had appeared two days before in ‘The Morning Chro- 
nicle,’ under the notice of the House of Lords ;: ‘ The House of Lords 
must now be admitted to be highly important as a political assem- 
bly, notwithstanding it has, of late, appeared to be nothing more 
than a chamber where the Minister's edicts are registered for form’s 
sake. Some of their Lordships are determined to vindicate their 
importance. It is there that the dresses of the Opera girls are re- 
gulated! One of the Roman Emperors recommended to the Se- 
nate, when they were guod for nothing else, to discuss what was 
sauce for a turbot. ‘To regulate the length of a petticoat, is a 
much more genteel employment.’ This paragraph was resolved 
to be a gross and scandalous libel upon the House ; and then the 
proprietor, James Perry, and printer, John Lambert, were heard 
in their defence. Lambert expressed his sorrow at having unin- 
tentionally inserted the paragraph which had offended the House : 
and Perry declared his utter ignorance of the paragraph until 
complaint was made of it; he therefore hoped for that clemency 
which was the characteristic of the dignified and moral justice 
of their Lordships. The rest of the trial of the prisoners took 
place, as usual, in their absence. Lord Minto inveighed against the 
general politics of ‘ The Morning Chronicle,’ accusing it of a sys- 
tematic endeavour to undermine the Constitution, by its advocacy 
of French principles of anarchy and treason ; and was proceeding to 
prove that the war itself might, in some degree, be imputed to the 
instrumentality of that paper, when he was called to order by the 
Duke of Leeds. He concluded by moving, that John Lambert and 
James Perry were guilty of a high breach of the privileges of the 
House, and that they should be fined 50/. each, and be imprisoned 
in Newgate for three months. ‘The motion was opposed by the 
Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Derby, both of whom avowed their 
personal acquaintance with Perry, and vindicated the soundness of 
his political principles, and the conduct of his paper. ‘The Marquis 
of Lansdowne and the Duke of Norfolk spoke on the same side ; 
the former treating the paragraph as a mere jeu desprit, marked 
by levity with some wit. On the other hand, Lord Sydney charaec- 
terized the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ as a scandalous paper, which he 
would not admit into his house ; and the Lord Chancellor observed, 
that the paragraph was one of duli malignity, and of a series of at- 
tempts to undermine the House with the public. The Duke of 
Bedford's amendment for reducing the term of imprisonment to one 
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month, was rejected by 69 votes to 11; after which the original 
motion was carried, and the prisoners were committed to Newgate. 

In 1779, (May 1,) Lord Grenville brought to the notice of the 
House of Lords the following paragraph, which appeared in ‘ The 
Cambridge Intelligencer’ of April 20, 1799 : ‘ The Bishop of Llan- 
daff has made a fine speech in support of the Minister's plan of 
Union. ‘The brief history, for a few years past, of this “ humble, 
retired churchman,’ as he modestly terms himself, is curious. For 
some time he was an opposer of the Minister : finding that was not 
the way to preferment, he suddenly became an alarmist, then ap- 
plied to Mr. Pitt for further preferment, (this our readers may de- 
pend upon asa fact,) and has since supported his measures. The 
Minister, however, has not yet thought the Right Reverend time- 
server and apostate worth paying, and he remains in the Church, in 
statu quo, the “ humble” Bishop of Llandaff, with a living, and 
what is nearly a sinecure in this University—the regius professor- 
ship of divinity. The public will doubtless give him all the credit 
for his services he deserves. After inquiring who was the printer, 
by examining the clerk of the securities in the Stamp Office, and 
the inspector of country newspapers, it was resolved, that the paper 
was ‘a gross and scandalous libel upon the Right Rev. Richard 
Lord Bishop of Llandaff, a member of this House, and a high breach 
of the privileges of this House ;’ and ordered, that the Serjeant-at- 
arms should bring Benjamin Flower to the bar on the 3d of May. 
The Deputy-Serjeant reached Cambridge early on the morning of 
May 2, set out with his prisoner at half-past twelve, and arrived at 
the house of a sheriff's-officer in Chancery-lane, London, about nine 
o'clock in the evening. At two oclock, next day, Mr. Flower was 
conveyed to the House of Lords, and at four, presented at the bar, 
where he acknowledged the publication, and made a speech in mi- 
tigation of punishment, expressing regret that the paragraph should 
have escaped him, and showing, by quotations from ‘ The Cam- 
bridge Intelligencer, how constitutional his politics had always been 
since the commencement of the paper in July 1723. Lord Grenville 
moved, that Mr. Flower be fined 100/., and committed to Newgate 
for six months. Lord Kenyon said a few words in favour of the 
motion. Lord Holland spoke for some time, controverting much of 
the doctrine of constructive contempt, and referring to various cases. 
There was, however, not a little inconsistency in his Lordship’s ar- 
gument. He admitted that a libel might be a breach of privilege, 
but contended that imprisonment, without fine, during the sitting of 
Parliament, (and not for a time certain,) was sufficient, nor by way 
of punishment, but as a removal of the obstruction to their proceed- 
ings! Now, in the first place, by conceding this inch, he enabled 
his adversaries to take an hundred ells ; the editors and printers of 
every adverse paper might be sent to prison at the beginning of 
every Session: in the second place, such imprisonment could not 
operate by physically removing, or preventing the recurrence of, 
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the supposed ‘ obstacle,’ but only morally by its effect as punish- 
ment. ‘There are few instances of a prisoner in England being long 
denied the use of pen and ink. Cobbett continued the publication 
of his ‘ Register’ during his two years’ imprisonment in Newgate, 
twice a week, instead of once a week, as before: and 


‘ Raleigh, when in Tower hurled, 
Wrote all the history 0’ the world.’ 


‘ Persecutions for writings, Lord Holland said, ‘ ought seldom, 
very seldom, he had atmosr said never, be adopted ;’ but if a strict 
and severe execution of the laws against public libels are to be re- 
sorted to, in order to preserve even the appearance of justice, some 
equality must be observed, and yet he had perceived, with concern, 
that a paper (The Courier) was prosecuted for daring to do what the 
hearts of Englishmen felt, what all Europe acknowledged, and what 
crimes and misgovernment was confirming over a large portion of 
Europe—namely, that the Emperor of Russia—[Here his Lord- 
ship made some strictures, in very energetic language, on the prose- 
cution of John Vint, &c.] A paper, not friendly to Ministers, is 
punished for copying a paragraph from other journals—so jealous 
are we of our excellent allies ; but another paper, almost under the 
sanction of Government, (The Sun,) is burnt, by order of the Irish 
House of Commons, for a gross and scandalous libel on that body, * 
yet no prosecution takes place; and that paper still continues to 
enjoy and deserve the patronage of Ministers.’ 

Lord Kenyon said, that there was no ground for complaint on 
the score of severity of punishment on such an occasion, where the 
offence was manifestly flagrant. If the libel had been made matter 
of prosecution in the Court of King’s Bench, he was persuaded that 
the prisoner (if the Jury had found him guilty!) would not have 
come off with so slight a punishment. ‘The motion of Lord Gren- 
ville was then put and carried. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, June 6, 1799, the following scene 
occurred : 

‘Mr. Currrorp.—{ humbly move your Lordships for a writ of 
habeas corpus, to be directed to the keeper of Newgate, commanding 
him to bring into court the body of Benjamin Flower. I move it on 
a very full affidavit made by Mr. Flower, which states— 

‘Lord Kenyon.—Is not Mr. Flower committed by the House of 
Lords for a breach of privilege ? 

‘Mr. Currrorp.—Yes, for a libel and breach of privilege. 

‘Lord Kenyon.—Then you know very well, Mr. Clifford, that 
you cannot succeed. This is an attempt which for the last half 
century has been made every seven or eight years; it regularly 








* See Plowden’s History of Ireland, vol. iii., pp. 920, 921. 
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comes in rotation ; but the attempt has always failed. You do not 
expect to succeed ? 

‘Mr. Cuirrorp.—My Lord I do expect to succeed. I should not 
make this application unless I knew I could support it. The 
affidavit states, that on the second of May last, Mr. Flower was 
taken into custody at Cambridge for a supposed libel on the Bishop 
of Llandaff, published there : that he was carried before the House 
of Lords: that he was ordered to withdraw, and was afterwards 
conducted to Newgate. The affidavit also states, that he is not 
conscious of having published any libel on the Bishop of Llandaff, 
or on any other person : that he has not been put upon his defence, 
nor been tried or convicted of any libel or other offence. 

‘ Lord Kenyon.—Does he swear that it is not a libel on the 
Bishop of Llandaff ? 

«Mr. Cuiirrorp.—He swears that he is not conscious that it is 
a libel. 

‘ Lord Kenyon.—Another part of his affidavit is also false, —that 
be was not put upon his defence: I happened to be one of his 
judges ; I was in the House of Lords at the time, and heard him 
make a very long defence. File your aflidavit, Sir, that your client 
may be prosecuted. You shall take nothing by your motion. 

‘Mr. Crirrorp.—lI certainly intend to file my aflidavit. The 
ground on which I make this application is—That it is a commit- 
ment for a libel published at Cambridge. The Lords have no 
power to commit for a contempt out of their House. I find it 
laid down as law, in Lord Shaftesbury’s case,* “That for a con- 
tempt committed out of the House, the Lords cannot commit, for 
it may be a matter whereof they are restrained to hold plea by 
the statute 1 Hen. 1V., for the word ‘appeal’ in that statute ex- 
tends to all misdemeanors.’ ‘The case of Mr. Fitton, in 1663 and 
1667, is also in point. He was brought to the bar of the House for 
a libel on the Lord Gerard of Brandon. He was sentenced to pay 
a fine of 500/., to be imprisoned in the King’s Bench till he pro- 
duced the author of the libel, and to find sureties for his good be- 
haviour during life. Upon this he petitioned the House of Com- 
mons, who referred his petition to a committee, consisting of 
the Solicitor-General Finch, Mr. Selden, Sergeant Maynard, Mr. 
Vaughan, and some of the most eminent lawyers of that time. They 
thought this exercise of jurisdiction by the Lords a breach of the 
privileges of the Commons, and reported it fit to be argued at the 
bar of the House. Besides, this being a case of libel, it may be 
tried here by the course of common law. There is no knowing 
what may be the consequence, if the Lords shall be allowed this 
power. They have only to vote an offence to be a breach of pri- 
vilege, and withdraw it from your Lordship’s jurisdiction. Thus 





* State Trials, vol. ii., p. 615, 
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they may screen a delinquent by passing a milder sentence than the 
common law would warrant. On the other hand, (though I am sure 
it will not be attempted by the present House of Lords,) they may 
use the same pretence for the ruin and oppression of any obnoxious 
individual. In either case they would act with impunity. Your 
Lordships may be impeached if you act wrong, but there is no 
impeachment of the House of Lords. Moreover, this is a commit- 
ment for a time certain, and not during the continuance of the 
session ; this only— 

‘Lord Kenyon.—Have they not uniformly exercised this power 
since the Revolution? Is there a single instance since that period 
where it has been denied them ? 

‘Mr. Cuirrorp.—Yes, my Lord, several. In the case of Bridg- 
man and Holt— 

‘Lord Kenyon.—Was not that a case where the right of ap- 
pointing to the office of clerk of this court was contested between 
my Lord Holt and the Duchess of Grafton ? 

‘Mr. Cuirrorp,—It was, my Lord. 

‘Lord Kenyon.—lIt is very different from this case. It wasa 
right tried between two parties in a civil action. It has nothing 
upon earth to do with this case. 

‘Mr. Ciirrorp.—Originally it was a civil case. But on the 
trial of the cause at the bar of this court, the counsel of the Duchess 
tendered a bill of exceptions which the court refused to seal. For 
this refusal the Judges were criminally arraigned before the House 
of Lords. ‘They denied the jurisdiction of the Lords : and several 
precedents having been cited in support of it, they gave this memor- 
able answer: “Some persons perhaps have, from a confidence of 
success, or from a slavish fear of private policy, forborne to question 
the power of their superiors ; but the Judges must betray their re- 
putation and their knowledge of the laws, if they should own a 

jurisdiction which former times and their predecessors were unac- 
quainted with.” * 

‘Lord Kenyon.—If you will have it, take your writ. It will be 
of no use to you. You move it merely by way of experiment, and 
without any view to benefit your client. I am very sure of that. 


‘Mr. Cuirrorpv.—I do not. 


‘Lord Kenvon.—You know it cannot benefit him. It is like the 
case of Alexander Murray, where two gentlemen who had not been 
at the bar for forty years before, put on their wigs and gowns, to 
resist what they conceived to be an encroachment on the liberty of 
the subject. ‘The consequence was that their client was sent back 
to prison, and they returned home as they came, and never ap- 
peared again in the profession. 








* Shower’s Parl. Cases, 122. 
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‘Mr. Cuirrorp.—The case of Alexander Murray was very dif- 
ferent. It was the case of a contempt committed in the House of 
Commons. 

‘Lord Kenyon.—No, Sir. It was for a contempt committed out 
of the House. 

‘ Mr. Ciirroxp.—It was fora contempt committed in the House. 
He was originally brought before the House for his conduct in the 
Westminster election, but the contempt for which he was committed 
was the refusal to kneel at the bar, when ordered by the House.’ 

Mr. Flower's affidavit was then delivered in and filed.* 

June 11.—The keeper of Newgate attended with Mr. Flower, and 
the return was read. 

‘Mr. Cuirrorp.—I am now to state to your Lordships the 
grounds upon which I conceive this commitment cannot be sup- 
ported, and on which I mean to contend that Mr. Flower is entitled 
to his discharge ; but, before I proceed to argue the validity of the 
commitment, I feel it to be a duty which I owe to my client, to 
myself, and to the profession, to make a few prefatory observations 
on what fell from your Lordship, when I had the honour of moving 
for this writ. 

‘My Lords,—When, in the strict and regular discharge of my 
professional duty, | moved for it last Thursday, I little thought that 
I should now appear before your Lordships in a twofold capacity : 
first, as counsel for Mr. Flower; and secondly, as a delinquent, 
having a common cause with him, and complaining of your Lord- 
ships, for having adjudged me guilty of a contempt of court, in the 
same manner as Mr. Flower complains of the House of Lords ; 
videlicit, without trial, without evidence, and without defence. 
Upon that occasion your Lordship thought proper to assert, that I 
made the motion merely as an experiment, contrary to my own 
opinion, and without any view of benefiting my client. If this be 
true, I most undoubtedly was guilty of a gross insult to your Lord- 
ships, and of a high contempt of court; such as called for the se- 
verest reprehension. But I then told your Lordships, what I now 
repeat, that I should not have moved for the writ, unless I could 
have supported it in point of law. I then thought I could, and the 
more I have reflected on the subject since, the more am I convinced 
that I can support it, by unanswerable legal arguments ; but, al- 
though your Lordship made this charge, you did not think proper to 
state the grounds on which you made it. Of this I have reason to 
complain, 1 do not know what right your Lordship has, without 
just foundation, to impute such unworthy motives to me ; what your 
Lordship sees in me, what there is in my conduct or behaviour, 
what has appeared in my practice in this court, that can warrant 
your Lordship in casting so groundless an aspersion on my character. 
So much for myself. 





* State Trials, vol. xxvii. pp. 1021-3. 
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‘ Your Lordship also upon that occasion showed a considerable 
degree of indignation, and expressed yourself with much warmth at 
two points in Mr. Flower’s affidavit ; namely, where he swears that 
he is not conscious of having published any libel on the Bishop of 
Llandaff, and that he has not been put upon his defence. Mr 
Flower, however, still maintains the truth of his affidavit, and not- 
withstanding the severe animadversions of your Lordship, instructs 
me to repeat, in his name, and in the very words of the affidavit— 
“ That he is not conscious of having: published any libel on the 
Bishop of Llandaff, or on any other person whomsoever ; and that 
he has not been put upon his defence.” 


‘ A libel consists of two parts: the act of publishing, and the 
guilty intention. The House of Lords have indeed taken upon 
themselves to determine that the paragraph is a libel ; but they have 
no power.of deciding on the fact of intention. Mr. Flower thought 
that when he came to require justice at your Lordships’ bar, he 
ought to show himself deserving also of your favour. He disdained 
to appear before your Lordships stigmatized as a libeller ; therefore, 
though he admitted the publication of the paragraph, he felt it to be 
his duty to negative the guilty intention. ‘There are two memorable 
cases, both tried before your Lordship, which are peculiarly appli- 
cable to the present point. I mean the cases of Mr. Stockdale and 
of Mr. Reeves. In each of these cases the House of Commons had 
adjudged the party to be guilty of a libel ; yet, when the trials came 
on, the Juries, the only tribunal competent to decide upon intention, 
differed from the House of Commons; and, notwithstanding the 
weight of their previous adjudications, nobly acquitted both Mr. 
Stockdale and Mr. Reeves, and pronounced them not guilty of any 
libel whatsoever. Now, had either Mr Stockdale or Mr. Reeves, 
after the vote of the House of Commons and before the trial, come 
into this court, and made an affidavit that he was not conscious 
of having published any libel, I have the authority of these two ver- 
dicts to say, that in either case such an affidavit would have been 
true; but the truth or falsehood of an affidavit cannot depend upon 
the subsequent verdict of a jury ; it must rest entirely on the inten- 
tion entertained by the party at the time of publication, and on his 
feeling of that intention at the time of making the affidavit. On 
what ground, then, can that, which your Lordships must admit 
would have been true and proper in the case of either Mr. Stock- 
dale or Mr. Reeves, be tortured into the crime of perjury in the 
case of Mr. Flower ? 

‘ As to the other point—that Mr. Flower was not put upon bis 
defence. Look to the proceedings of the House of Lords, and your 
Lordships will perceive that Mr. Flower had no opportunity of 
making one ; at least, if, by defence, he meant the answering a 
charge before conviction. On the Ist of May, complaint was made 
to the House of Lords of the paragraph in question, which was im- 
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mediately voted to be “ a gross and scandalous libel on the Bishop 
of Llandaff. and a high breach of the privileges of the House.’ And 
this in the absence of Mr. Flower, who was then at Cambridge. Mr. 
Flower was thereupon ordered into custody. On the 3d of May, 
when he was brought to the bar, the proceedings of the Ist of May 
were read to him; he was then informed of the charge against him ; 
but the question of guilty or not guilty was not before the House ; 
that had been previously decided in his absence. Nothing then re- 
mained for the Lords but to give judgment. Whatever, therefore, 
he might say, thus circumstanced, cannot be called a defence against 
the charge. It was nothing more than an address in mitigation of 
punishment. ‘Thus much by way of preliminary observation. 


‘1 shall now proceed to the main argument, which I shall divide 
into three parts. I shall show— 

‘1st. That the House of Lords have no power of imprisoning 
beyond the duration of the session. 

*Qd. That they have no power of imposing a fine. 

‘3d. Which is the principal point: That the House of Lords 
have no power or jurisdiction to fine or imprison any commoner, not 
being an officer of their House, for any offence or contempt com- 
mitted out of that House, such offence or contempt being triable or 
punishable in the ordinary courts of law.’ 


When Mr. Clifford concluded a long and able speech— 


‘Lord Kenyon.—The learned counsel, who has looked round on 
every side, during his address to the court, has drawn a picture of a 
minister, established in power by the voice of the people, and then 
doing a great many horrid things, and, among others, filling the 
House of Lords with a banditti. The learned counsel, it is true, did 
not use that word, but persons who superseded the ancient nobility 
of the country. 1 happen to be one of that number. Of myself I 
will say nothing. But of the rest I will say a word or two. If 
we look back to the history of the country, and consider who were 
made peers in former times, and who now form part of what he 
calls the hereditary nobility of the country ;—if we look back to 
the reign of Charles II., in the letters which form the word CABAL, 
will the mernory of the learned counsel, who seems to think virtues 
and vices hereditary, furnish him with the name of no persons 
who were then made peers, who were not very likely to devolve 
virtues to the succeeding ages? But no more of that. 

‘If this case was at all intricate,—if there was any doubt about 
it, it would very much misbecome those who sit here in judgment, 
to rush to a decision after all the detail of cases we have heard, 
without first looking into them. But all this display of learning is 
most cheaply obtained, as the whole of it is contained in the Treatise 
of my Lord Hale, lately published by Mr. Hargrave, to which that 
learned gentleman has aflixed a most laborious preface, which I have 
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read, and which has afforded mea great deal of information and 
amusement. ‘The operations of Lord Hale's vast mind always call 
for the greatest attention to any work that bears his name. But in 
the whole of that publication in the preliminary part, or in the text 
itself, the learned counsel has not found one single line applicable 
to the present question. As to the case of Bridgman v. Holt, no 
body doubts about it. There is not a case in the books more fa- 
miliar to all the professors of the law. ‘The circumstances under 
which it was tried, pin every body's attention to it: for, when we 
are told that the Chief Justice of this Court, Lord Holt, left his 
place upon the bench, and sat uncovered at the bar, to assist the 
counsel, we are all anxious to know what could have produced that 
phenomenon. ‘There is not a lawyer who does not know it. It has 
not the least relation whatever to this case, and yet just as near a 
relation to it, as all the other cases that have been cited. ‘This is, 
of all questions upon earth, the plainest that ever came to be dis- 
cussed. 

‘It was first contended, that the House of Lords is not a court of 
record; but that point was receded from almost as soon as made. 
In their legislative capacity, perhaps they may not be a court of 
record any more than the House of Commons. 

* Another thing was also stated, that the person on the floor was 
not permitted to defend himself. I happened to be present. The 
papers and proceedings were all before us. What do they state ? 
“ And the said Benjamin Flower, having been heard as to what he 
had to say in answer to the said complaint, and having acknow- 
ledged himself to be printer and publisher of the said paper so com- 
plained of, and also, that he was sole proprietor of the same, was 
directed to withdraw.” Had he not an opportunity of calling wit- 
nesses? Had he not the same means of defending himself as in a 
court of justice. From what has passed, | am called upon to vin- 
dicate the honour of the House of Lords. Their honour stands upon 
so stable a ground, that no flirting of any individual can hurt them. 
The public feels itself safe in its liberties, protected by the two 
Houses of Parliament. The public, I am sure, neither wishes for 
innovation, nor that those innovatious should begin by calumniating 
either of the two Houses of Parliament. Government rests upon 
public opinion ; and, if ever the time should come, that any malig- 
nant, any factious, or any bad man, shall wish to overturn the con- 
stitution of the country, the first step he will take, I dare say, will 
be, to begin by attacking, im this Court, one or both of the two 
Houses of Parliament; but all such petty attacks will have no 
effect upon the public mind. They will only recoil upon those 
who make them. 

‘The ground upon which this commitment proceeds is, that there 
has been a contempt and a breach of privilege of the House of 
Lords. Is it peculiar to Parliament or to the House of Lords to 
punish for contempts? Does not this Court claim that power ? 
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Has not this Court exercised it in cases without number? Have we 
not seen a thousand instances of attachment for contempts, not 
committed in facie curie merely? It was not in the presence of 
this Court that Mr. Beardmore did not do his duty as under sheriff, 
and yet this Court attached him. * The principal ground, and the 
great stress and basis of the argument is, that if there is any other 
way to punish for contempts, this is not to be resorted to. That 
very case is an answer to the whole of the argument. Mr. Beard- 
more was indictable for his offence. ‘There can be no doubt of it ; 
and yet he was attached. He was heard upon interrogatories, 
reported in contempt upon those interrogatories, and fined and 
imprisoned. Why are the arms of the House of Lords to be short- 
ened? ‘That they can fine in this summary way is also beyond 
doubt. 

* Look at the case of Lord Shaftesbury, on which so much stress 
has been laid, and see whether there is any thing that bears upon 
this case. Let the learned counsel recollect that some of the per- 
sons who, in Lord Shaftesbury’s case, wanted to abridge the power 
of the House of Lords, were afterwards found among the counsel 
against the seven bishops. One of the counsel against Lord 
Shaftesbury was one of those three most eminent lawyers who at 
the time of the Revolution were invested by the House of Com- 
mons with the greatest power ever given to a subject, to confer 
with the House of Lords touching the establishment of the consti- 
tution. Mr. Serjeant Maynard is the man who in the case of 
Lord Shaftesbury argues in support of this power in the House of 
Lords. Was he a man likely to prostitute his great abilities in 
support of a doctrine destructive to the liberties of the subject? 
He says: ‘ It ought to be observed that this attempt is prime 
impressionis, and though imprisonment for contempt is frequent by 
one and the other House, till now no one has sought their enlarge- 
ment here.” 

‘ The Court were obliged to grant this habeas corpus. Having 
heard it argued, | am of opinion that the party must be remanded 
—beyond all doubt, unless we wish to overset all the law of parlia- 
ment; unless we choose to lend our hand to do that most sacri- 
legious act, to endeavour to overthrow the constitution of the 
country, this person must be remanded.’ 

After a few observations from Mr. Justice Grose, (Mr. Justice 
Lawrence and Mr. Justice Le Blanc being absent,) the tenour of 
which will be seen from Mr. Clifford’s remarks on them, Mr. Flower 
was remanded to Newgate. 

To the original report of this case, Mr. Clifford added the follow- 
ing postscript : : 

‘I accede with pleasure to Mr. Flower’s request to revise that 





* Burr. vol. ii. p. 792. 
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part of his publication which relates to the proceedings in the Court 
of King’s Bench. It affords me an opportunity not only of observ- 
ing on the judgment of the Court, but also of vindicating the cha- 
racter of my ancestor. The expression of gratitude is a virtue and 
a pleasure. “ A liberal mind will delight to cherish and to celebrate 
the memory of its parents.’’* 

‘After an eulogium upon new nobility, the Lord Chief Justice 
asked, “if looking back to the reign of Charles IL., in the letters 
which form the word CABAL, my memory would furnish me with 
the names of no persons who were then made peers, who were not 
very likely to devolve virtues on the succeeding ages?” Of the 
ministry denominated “ the cabal,’ Clifford alone was raised to the 
peerage by King Charles II. I know of nothing either in his cha- 
racter, or in the cause of his elevation, of which his descendants 
need to be ashamed. 

‘ Noble descent, conspicuous talent, fidelity unshaken, important 
services ; each of these has been deemed claim sufficient to the 
dignity of the peerage ;—they all united in Sir Thomas Clifford.’ 

After a summary view of his ancestor's life and character, Mr. 
Clifford proceeds to examine the reasons given by the Lord Chief 
Justice : 

‘“It is not peculiar to the House of Lords to punish for con- 
tempts. The Court of King’s Bench claims and exercises this 
power.” 

‘I am far from admitting, that because the Court of King’s 
Bench, or the other Courts at Westminster, exercise a particular 
power, it therefore follows that the same is vested in the House of 
Lords. The process by attachment is contrary both to the spirit 
and to the letter of the great charter. It is not agreeable to the 
genius of the common law in any other instance ; f it cannot, 
therefore, be claimed by analogy, but must be derived from some 
statute, or from uninterrupted continual usage, as ancient as the law 
itself.t “To make it the /ex terre, there must be ancient and con- 
tinual usage ; no new practice can make a law.”§ If there exist any 

statute which gives this power to the Lords, let the advocates for 
the doctrine produce it. I have proved it to be neither the ancient, 
the continual, nor the uninterrupted usage. 

‘ But, “ why are the arms of the House of Lords to be short- 
ened ?” 

« Because the subject is not to be wantonly deprived of his birth- 
right, a trial by a jury of his equals. Because the first principle 
of the British Constitution is, to be jealous of the new approaches, 





* Gibbon’s Memoirs, p. 34. 
+ Black Com. vol. iv. 287. t Ibid. 286. 
§ Shower’s Parl. Cases, 124. 
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as well as of the excesses of power. It is with power as with love. 
“ Increase of appetite grows by what it feeds on.’ This has been 
fully exemplified in the punishment of Mr. Flower, when contrasted 
with that of Mr. Perry.’ 

After quoting the paragraph already given under the year 1798, 
and showing that the punishment inflicted on Mr. Perry for a libel 
on the whole House, was only ha/f that inflicted on Mr, Flower for 
a libel on a single member : 


‘ But the analogy attempted to be drawn from the practice of the 
courts of common law completely fails. The courts of common law 
possess no such power. “ Where the party is in Court, an usher 
may be put over him ; but if he be out of the view of the justices, 
he cannot be arrested without process.’’* “ A man may be imprisoned 
for a contempt done in Court, but not for a contempt out of Court.” t 
A thousand instances to the contrary were indeed referred to by the 
Lord Chief Justice ; but I venture to assert that not one will be 
found in which the party committed was not an officer of the Court, 
or in which the contempt was not a disobedience to some of its 
rules, or an interruption of its proceedings. I do not contend that 
the Courts are not invested with a power of punishing these con- 
tempts in a summary manner ; were it otherwise, there would often 
be a failure of justice. 1 am allowed, ex necessitate rei, to abate a 
nuisance which obstructs my way, but if I wish to recover the 
inheritance or frechold of the land, I must resort to the more tedious 
forms and process of the law. 


‘ Of the thousand instances in which the Court of King’s Bench 
have exercised this power, the case of Mr. Beardmore has alone 
been cited by the Lord Chief Justice. He said, “ it was an answer 
to the whole of the argument.” I shall state the case. Dr. Sheb- 
beare had been sentenced “to be set in and upon the pillory.’”~-Beard- 
more was the under-sheriff, and therefore bound at his peril to see 
that the sentence was duly carried into effect. Instead of causing 
the sentence to be executed in the usual manner, he permitted the 
defendant to stand unconfined and at his ease on the platform of the 
pillory, attended by a servant in livery, holding an umbrella over his 
head all the time. His head, neck, arms, and hands, were not put 
through the holes of the pillory, nor was his head even inclined to 
it, and this was done under the inspection of Beardmore, who at- 
tended with his wand as under-sheriff. For this contempt, a rule 
(nisi) was obtained for an attachment against Beardmore; and it 
was afterwards made absolute on this express ground, that as the 
contempt was a disobedience of a rule of the Court, and a remission 
of part of its sentence by their own officer of his own authority, it 
concerned the honour and dignity of the Court, as well as the effec- 





* Year books, Hil. 10, H. 7, pl. 17, p. 17. 
+ Dean’s case. Trin. 41, Eliz. Cro. Eliz. 689. 
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tual execution of justice, to punish him in this summary way for an 
offence of such pernicious tendency.* 


‘ To support this commitment by analogy to the practice of the 
courts of common law, some case ought to have been cited, in 
which some person had been punished in this summary way for a 
libel on one of the Judges of the Court. The oracle of the law, 
Sir Edward Coke, seems to have been unacquainted with this 
course of proceeding. A libel was published against him as Lord 
Chief Justice, and against the other Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench, for a judgment given in the case of Magdalen College. 
The libel was fixed upon the great gate at the entrance of West- 
minster-hall, and in divers other public places. It asserted that 
the judgment was “ treason ;” that the Lord Chief Justice was a 
“ traitor’ and a “ perjured Judge ;” it also scandalized all the pro- 
fessors of the law. A grosser libel cannot well be devised. Yet 
instead of proceeding by attachment, Lord Coke, who well knew the 
law and constitution of the country, preferred his bill of indictment. + 
And indeed it is difficult to conceive upon what grounds can be 
maintained the right of the courts of law to punish, in this sum- 
mary way, for a libel on one of their members, when it is acknow- 
ledged that disobedience to an order of nisi prius is no contempt 
until the order has been made a rule of the court from which the 
record issued. 


‘ But although the Lord Chief Justice cited no case in which 
the courts of common law have exercised this power, such a case 
exists ; it probably was omitted by his Lordship through regard 
to the memory of Lord Mansfield. I shall supply the deficiency.’ 

After noticing the case of Bingley, already extracted under the 
year 1768: 

‘ The Lord Chief Justice next asserts, “ That they’’ (the House 
of Lords) “ can fine in this summary way is also beyond doubt.” 
Here, unfortunately, his Lordship does not condescend to give the 
ground of his assertion. In a constitutional point of view, this doc- 
trine is alarming, and dangerous indeed. I know of uo right vested 
in the Lords of raising money on the subject without the concur- 
rence of the Commons. If the privileges of the House of Lords are 
of too delicate a texture to be examined in the courts of law, and if 
they may vote any offence to be a breach of their privileges, and 
then fine the offender to an indefinite amount, it is nonsense to talk 
of the control of the purse being vested in the House of Commons; 
there is always a sufficient number of obnoxious individuals, by 
fining whom a small temporary supply may be raised; and in the 
decline of this mighty empire such may be the exigencies of the 
state, and the immediate wants of an abandoned minister, that a 








* Burrow, vol. ii. 792. 
+ Jeffes’s case, Mich. 5, Car. 1, Cro. Chas. 175, 
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degraded House of Lords, still disclaiming all right to originate or 
amend a money bill, may, to serve his purposes, discover that riches 
are acrime, and then fine the possessors of them as guilty of a 
breach of the privileges of their House. 

‘ But the Lord Chief Justice has admitted, “ that in their legisla- 
tive capacity the House of Lords may not be a court of record.” 


* In the case of Mr. Flower, it has not been even pretended that 
they acted in any other capacity ; and I think I have sufficiently 
proved, that unless they are a court of record, they have not the 
power of imposing a fine. But this admission of his Lordship, 
that they are not a court of record, furnishes me with an additional 
argument. By analogy to the practice of the courts of common 
law, his Lordship contended that the House of Lords had a summary 
power of imprisonment. By analogy to the practice of the courts 
of equity, I argue, that they have not the power of imposing a 
fine. ‘“ In the Chancery,” says my Lord Coke, “ are two courts ; 
one ordinary, according to the course of the common law; the 
other extraordinary, according to the rule of equity.* The court of 
equity, proceeding by English bill, is no court of record, and 
therefore it can bind but the person only, and neither the estate of 
the defendant's lands, nor the property af his goods or chattels.” + 
Lord Coke then cites two cases in support of his doctrine : 
“ Trinity, 3 Jac. Reg. Egerton, Lord Chancellor, imposed a fine 
upon Sir Thomas ‘Themilthorp, Knight, for not performing his 
decree in Chancery, concerning lands of inheritance, and estreated 
the same into the Exchequer; and upon process, the party ap- 
pearing pleaded, that the fine was imposed by the Lord Chancellor 
for non-performance of his decree, and that he had no power to 
assess the same. The Attorney-General confessed the plea to be 
true, and petit advisamentum curiz, concerning the power of the 
Chancellor in this case ; and, upon debate of the question in Court, 
and good advisement taken, it was adjudged that the Lord Chan- 
cellor had no power to assess any such fine, for then, by a mean, he 
might bind the interest of the land where he had no power, but of 
the person only. And thereupon the said Sir Thomas Themil- 
thorp was discharged of the said fine.”{ The second is Waller's 
case. “ Afterwards the said Lord Chancellor decreed against 
Waller certain lands, and for non-performance of the decree, im- 
posed a fine upon him, and, upon process out of the Court of 
Chancery, extended the lands that Waller had in Middlesex, &c. 
Whereupon Waller brought his assize in the Court of Common 
Pleas, where the opinion of the whole Court agreed, in omnibus, 
with the Court of Exchequer.’’§ 

‘ If the Lords can impose a fine, then, by a mean, they may 





* Inst. vol. iv. p. 79. + Ibid. 34. 
t Ibid. 84, § Ibid. 
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bind the interest of the land ; but the Lords have no power to bind 
the interest of the land without an Act of Parliament. “ In the 
4th of Henry VIL., in Parliament, the King willed that I. 8. should 
be attainted, and forfeit his lands ; to which the Lords assented, but 
nothing was said of the Commons ; and therefore, by all the justices 
it is no act; and I. S. was restored.”’* 


‘ The Lord Chief Justice next preceeded to the case of my Lord 
Shaftesbury ; and I must confess, that after the extent to which I 
had argued that case, I was much surprised to find it brought in 
judgment against me. His Lordship said, that in that case, Mr. 
Sergeant Maynard argued in support of this power in the House of 
Lords. “ Was he a man,” his Lordship asked, “ likely to prosti- 
tute his great abilities in support of a doctrine destructive of the 
liberties of the subject? He says, “ it ought to be observed, that 
this attempt is ‘ PpRIM# IMPRESSIONIS ;| and though imprisonment 
for contempt is frequent by one and the other House, till now no one 
has sought their enlargement here.” 


‘ I bow with reverence to the high authority of Mr. Sergeant 
Maynard in points of constitutional law. Fortunately, it does not 
bear me down, but supports me in the present instance. Although 
the arguments urged by a counsel in behalf of his client ought not 
to be too scrupulously weighed, and are not of equal authority with 
the sentiments he has solemnly delivered in his place as a member 
of the legislature ; yet, if after the case of Mr. Fitton, Mr. Sergeant 
Maynard had at any time seriously argued in support of this claim 
of the Lords, I should not hesitate in pronouncing him guilty of a 
prostitution of his great abilities in support of a doctrine destructive 
of the liberties of the subject. But the speech cited by the Lord 
Chief Justice was never spoken by Mr. Sergeant Maynard. It is 
the speech of the Solicitor-General, Mr. Winnington, and by some 
unaccountable mistake, was, in the hurry of giving judgment, 
erroneously attributed by Lord Kenyon to Mr. Sergeant Maynard. 
But how does it prove the validity of Mr. Flower'’s commitment ? 
Every argument must. be understood with relation to the subject 
matter to which it refers. Lord Shaftesbury was committed by the 
House of Lords for a contempt in Parliament during the sitting of 
Parliament. It may be perfectly true, that a Peer thus circum- 
stanced, cannot be enlarged by the courts of law; but it by no 
means follows, that a commoner is not entitled to his discharge 
from a commitment by the Lords for an offence done out of Parlia- 
ment, and triable at law. And this very distinction was taken in 
this case of Lord Shaftesbury, by the Solicitor-General, Mr. Win- 
nington, by Mr. Sergeant Maynard, by all the counsel who argued 
on either side, and finally by the Judges when they gave their 
judgment. 





* Bro. Abridg. 42, tit. Parliament, and the Year-book of that date, 
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‘ On the judgment given by Mr. Justice Grose, I shall make but 
few observations. He grounded his opinion entirely on what fell 
from the Lord Chief Justice De Grey, in the case of Brass Crosby, 
“ a case alluded to, but of which very little was cited at the bar.” 
Brass Crosby's was the case of a commitment by the House of 
Commons, of one of their own members, for disobeying an order of 
the House, and committing a messenger of the House for having 
executed the Speaker's warrant. I therefore cited little of this 
case, conceiving it not to apply to that of Mr. Flower, but to come 
under the description of cases which I had expressly excluded. 


* But, “ when they judge any thing to be a contempt, or a breach 
of privilege, their adjudication is a conviction, and their commit- 
ment in consequence is in execution ; and no Court can dischage or 
bail a person who is in execution by the judgment of another Court. 
If a commitment by the House of Lords is a commitment in execu- 
tion, that is decisive." —Granted. But a commitment in execution, 
like every other commitment, must have some legal foundation, 
otherwise it will be void, and the party detained under it will be 
entitled to his discharge. The question, therefore, in all such 
cases is, whether the offence for which the party is committed is a 
breach of privilege, and within the jurisdiction of the House. 
And this the courts of law may, and when called upon, are bound to 
decide. In the case of Ashby v. White, the House of Commons 
resolved, that the plaintiff, by bringing his action, had been guilty 
of a jurisdiction of the House, and that all solicitors and barristers 
employed in the prosecution of the suit, were guilty of a breach of 
their privileges. They prohibited any farther proceeding in the ac- 
tion, and committed the offenders to Newgate. But, according to 
my Lord Kenyon, “ if either House were to send their serjeant-at- 
arms to arrest a counsel who was arguing a case between two indi- 
viduals, or to grant an injunction to stay the proceedings in a com- 
mon action, undoubtedly we (the Court of King’s Bench) should pay 
no attention to it.’"*—Why ? Because the offence not being a matter 
of privilege, and therefore not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
House, the commitment would be void for want of legal foundation, 
and the party, of course, entitled to his discharge from the execution. 
Is it then only when the liberty of the press is to be invaded that the 
trial by jury may be superseded with impunity, and that the courts 
of law are incompetent to dec ide on the validity of commitments by 
the Houses of Parliament? “ If we are bigger than any people in 
the world, by being tried by juries, let us never exclude them.” f 


‘ These are the principal observations which have occurred to me 
on the decision of the Court. I have endeavoured to discuss the 





* Rex v. Wright, 8 Term Rep. 296. 


+ Speech of Sir Thomas Clifford, on fining juries. Grey’s Debates, 
vol, i. 407. 
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question with the manly freedom which becomes an Englishman; 
but without deviating from that respect which is due from me to the 
judgment of the Court, and to the learned Judges who preside in it. 

I hope the inquiry has been dispassionate on my part. Want of 
temper will disgrace the best cause, and take from the weight of the 
most sterling arguments. I have been anxious to avoid this fault, 
mindful of Montesquieu's admirable answer to the reproach of 
having praised the genius of Bayle, without sufficiently reprobating 
the pernicious tendency of his doctrines —“ J'ai remarqué que les 
declamations des hommes furieux ne font guerre d’i impression que 
sur ceux qui sont furieux eux-mémes. La plipart des lecteurs sont 
des gens moderés : on ne prend guerre un livre que lorsqu’on est de 
sang-froid ; les gens raisonables aimant les raisens. Quand l'‘auteur 
auroit dit mille injures % Bayle, il nen seroit résulté, ni que Bayle 
efit bien raisonné, ni que Bayle, efit mal raisonné : tout ce qu'on en 
auroit pu conclure, auroit été que l'auteur savoit dire des injures,”’* 

‘Henry Currrorp. 

* Lincoln's-Inn, Dec. 25, 1799. 

In 1806, Lord Chancellor Erskine committed a man (who was 
committed for a lunatic) and his wife to the Fleet Prison, and dis- 
missed him from his office of Committee, for a constructive con- 
tempt of himself, in writing an animadversion on the conduct of 
one Jones, who had acted in the management of the affairs of 
the lunatic under orders made by the Lord Chancellor, in pur- 
suance of the trusts of a will; and also in intruding into 
the Master’s office and interrupting him. The pamphlet con- 
taining the attack on Jones was dedicated to Lord Erskine, and 
sent to his Lordship by the author. In pronouncing judgment, his 
Lordship said: ‘The case of Roach v. Garvan,f and another 
there mentioned, were cases of constructive contempt, depend- 
ing upon the inference of an intention to obstruct the course of 
justice. In this instance, that is not left to conjecture ; and whatever 
may be said as to a constructive contempt through the medium of 
a libel against persons engaged in controversy in the Court, it never 
has been nor can be denied, that a publication not only with an ob- 
vious tendency, but with the design to obstruct the ordinary course 
of justice, is a very high contempt.'—‘ It might be sufficient to say 
of the book itself, stripped of the dedication, that it could be pub- 
lished with no other intention than to obstruct the duties cast upon 
the petitioner, and to bring into contempt the orders that had been 
made. But upon the dedication this is not a constructive contempt (!) 
It is not left to inference. In this dedication the object is avowed, 
by defaming the proceedings of the Court, standingupon its rules and 
orders, and interesting the public prejudiced i in favour of the author 
by her own partial representation, to procure a different species of 
judgment from that which would be administered in the ordinary 
course, and by flattering the Judge to taint the source of justice’ " 





* Defense de l’Esprit des Loix, 2me partie. + Atk. vol. ii. 469, 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 16. Z 





To rue Mornine Srar. 


Srar of the morn, how beautiful and bright 
Thou ‘rt twinkling o’er yon eastern mountain top, 
That blushes with the fires of dawning day. 
‘Tis sweet to wander at this early hour, 

By lake or streamlet, while thy lucid orb, 
That gems Aurora's gold and purple flag, 

Is pictur’d on their glassy surfaces ; 

Thou sheddest from a clear unclouded sky 

A ray so liquid, tremulous, and bright, 
That—oh ! the rapture that inspires the mind 
While drinks the eye thine heavenly purity, 
Is far too much for language to define. 


Methinks I might compare thine orb, sweet star, 





To some pure tear dropp'd from an angel’s eye 
While gazing on this earthly vale of tears. 

Hail, lovely star! thou type of one who sits 
Enthroned upon his crystal seat in Heaven ; 
And with an eye whose ray can penetrate 

The heart's recess, and see what's written there, 
Looks down upon the children of this world, 
To see if any with a faith sincere, 

On him who bore without a groan or sigh 

The accumulated load of all our sins, 

Delivered up his life upon the cross, 

And sealed that work of mercy with his blood, 
By which the wounds of guilty man are healed, 
Work out with anxious fear and trembling 
Their way unto that place of happiness, 


Where nought corrupt doth dwell, but all, like thee, 


Thou lovely star, is spotless, pure, and bright. 


E. V. 
Chester Chronicle, Dec. 1827. 














JouRNAL KEPT AT BancKok. 


We have been favoured with the following extracts from a 
Journal, kept by a gentleman who resided at Bangkok in a com- 
mercial capacity, some time after the late mission left Siam. They 
present a curious picture of the state of feeling prevailing at that 
timid and suspicious court, and afford satisfactory proofs of its dispo- 
sition to adhere to the stipulations of the treaty. 


The Prah-klang was employed from the 26th July to the 30th 
November, 1826, at Paknam and Pacclaat, repairing the forts, and 
mounting guns, as they were sent down from Bangkok ; where they 
have been engaged casting them for the last twelve months, and 
driving piles, from the small fort in the middle of the river at Paknam, 
to the opposite shore, to prevent ships passing outside of it, by which 
they would be subject to the whole fire of the great guns from the 
large fort at Paknam. 


The King, attended by about one hundred Princes, and men of 
rank, proceeded to inspect the Prah-klang’s operations, and returned 
the same evening, seemingly highly pleased with them. There are 
about two hundred guns of various shapes and sizes, in the large 
fort at Paknam, and nearly as many at Pacclaat. The greater part 
of these were cast at Bangkok, and from the number already burst 
in trying them, (one in three,) they are fearful the rest will also burst, 
and are consequently extremely anxious to procure a supply of 
European guns. The eighteen small forts round the palace-ground 
at Bangkok, have no guns mounted. 


On the 18th September, the brother of the Prah-klang, Pya Si 
Phipad, acting in his absence at Paknam, called us to witness, that 
the two Nacqodahs of the Surat brigs, Hamoody and Naserree, 
wished to dispose of their cargoes in the manner they had formerly 
done, from a fear of giving offence to their employers, as the new 
treaty, they said, had not been known to them, although, at the same 
time, they were sure that a saving of at least four thousands ticals 
each, would have been made by abiding by it, besides other ad- 
vantages. Pya Si Phipad, and other Government officers then pre- 
sent, expressed their anxious desire to put the treaty into effect in 
the present instance, and made particular inquiries of us, whether 
any deviation at present from it would displease the Bengal Go- 
vernment ; and so fearful were they of this being the case, that they 
required our signing a paper, specifying the wishes of the Nacqodahs 
to abide by the old treaty, which we, of course, did ; and at the same 
time explained to them, that as the treaty had not been ratified by the 
Governor-General in Council, there was no necessity for putting it 
in force until it was. The Prah-klang was also very desirous, when 
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the bark Mary Ann Sophia arrived in December to carry us away, 
to get us to follow the new treaty, but as she had very little import 
cargo, and the duty on the export one had been previously settled, it 
would not have suited us to have gone by it. 

It is a common saying at Bangkok, when the Nacqodah of a 
Surat vessel arrives, that he will be sure, before he leaves, to bewail 
the hard treatment which he has experienced ; but during the last 
year they enjoyed greater privileges, and though not quite satisfied 
in departing, yet sufficiently so not to shed tears. From what was 
remarked last year, with regard to the trade with the Surat vessels, 

and indeed experienced in many instances, after the departure of 
Captain Burney, there is every reason to believe, that a British 
merchant arriving with a cargo of suitable goods for the Siam market, 
would be allowed to dispose of them without undergoing those dif- 
ficulties, to which he would have been so much subject before, in 
being compelled to sell to, and purchase from the Government ; yet 
it cannot be expected that all their ancient customs, so long and 
strictly adhered to, should be relinquished at once. ‘Time and better 
intercourse may effect a change, and then we may enjoy similar pri- 
vileges as the Chinese, in being allowed to go up the country to 
purchase goods. These people carry ona very lucrative trade from 
many parts of China and Hainan, and as the shop-keepers are 
generally a very honest, well disposed set of people, there is no doubt, 
when their fear of us begin to abate, for at present they actually 
consider us little better than pirates, that three or four vessels might 
be annually employed with valuable cargoes, amounting to two 
hundred thousand ticals, with much advantage, as the taste of the 
Siamese for European commodities daily increases. There is no 
place to which a small capital might be ventured with more security 
than to Siam and its adjacent ports, touching at Tringano, Calantan, 
&c. on the way thither. 

Since the accession of his present Majesty to the throne, he has 
abandoned the idea of trading himself, and it is only owing to the 
Prah-klang, and his brother, Pya Si Phipad’s, ambitious views, more 
particularly those of the latter, that merchants have met with ob- 
stacles in the freedom of trade. A British merchant finds also the 
Native Christians * and Chulias very great annoyances. Of the 





* These people, with the exception of five or six, are all very poor, 
and support themselves entirely by fishing; and whatever they do not 
use is sold to — rice, which is very plentiful and cheap. The 
Siamese themselves have no aversion to any one differing from them in 
religion, and the Court is formed of Chinese, Malays, Chulias, Ben- 
galees, Christians, Cochin Chinese, Laos, &c., and many of them hold 
very high employments, and are very much beloved. I know several 
Chinese at Bangkok, who have become Siamese, and cut their tails off. 
The Chinese, immediately after their arrival, adopt the manners of the 
Siamese, and burn their dead. Upwards of two thousand Chinese an- 
nually arrive from Fokien and Hainan, and a very few from Canton, 
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former, there are one thousand, and those have been always known 
to be the dirtiest, laziest, and most unconscionable villains, uniting 
chicanery with prevarication, and to deal with whom the British 
merchant finds all his care and attention extremely requisite. They 
are so much attached to the Government, that they withhold all in- 
formation which they may in any way consider detrimental to it, 
The greatest hatred of us prevails likewise amongst the other class 
(Chulias) from motives of religion, and they take great delight in 
doing us all the mischief they can; the most of them are employed 
under the Government, and as shop-keepers. 

‘ The Siamese eat indiscriminately all kind of food used by Euro- 
peans. ‘The Prah-klang’s family frequently dined with us, and con- 
ducted themselves extremely well. 

It is only by great perseverance and patience that a British 
merchant, visiting Siam, can overcome the obstacles in trade, for the 
Siamese delight in dallying to gain advantages, and put a person off 
his guard; and if he is of a hasty and irritable disposition, and make 
use of any abusive or insulting language, or offer to strike any of 
them, they will immediately go away, and put a stop to business 
for several days ; but by firmness and forbearance he will finally 
succeed. 

The result of the Burmese war has made a total revolution in their 
ideas of the British power, which, from the reports of the junks 
from Penang and Singapore, they have hitherto considered as very 
trifling. The conclusion of the treaty has ensured their respect for 
the British Government, to please which, appears at present to be 
a very great object with them. After Captain Burney’s departure, 
their fear of the appearance of British troops was so great, that all 
attempts to quiet them were unsuccessful. ‘Their belief in astrology 
only adds to their timid fears, as they say it is decreed and written 
in their books that the English will conquer Siam, and they think 
that it will ultimately be the case. It was reported after the depar- 
ture of the Mission, that a letter had been suspended to a tree on 
the frontiers by some Peguers, warning them that the British had 
resolved on invading the country immediately, and the masters of the 
Penang and Singapore junks arriving at the same time this commu- 
nication reached Bangkok, confirmed the report, by stating that a 

hostile fleet was ready to sail from Singapore to attack them. This 
caused the greatest confusion, for they are naturally so credulous, 
that the Chinese take great delight in relating the most ridiculous 
stories, which gain immediate belief,—a circumstance which these 
crafty people turn to good account, by commanding privileges they 
would otherwise find unattainable, as well as with a view of incul- 
cating a bad spirit in the Siamese against us, of whom they are ex~ 
tremely jealous, and think we encroach too much upon their trade. 
Any favourable mention of us would not be credited. ‘Their minds 
have been so long biassed by false reports, that to attempt to con- 
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tradict them, would be useless. A stranger, on his arrival, is im- 
mediately questioned about the English. If his reply is in their 
favour, he is told, with apparent displeasure, by the Government 
officers, that he is a friend to the English. 

On asking the Siamese what they would do, if attacked, they 
replied, that they would all run up the country ; and such would pro- 
bably be the case from their cowardly disposition. It is very com- 
mon to observe one Burman beat off three or four Siamese, both 
on the river and on the shore, and take what fish, rice, &c. he wants, 
which the Burmese captives are allowed to do to a certain extent. 
They levy a contribution of a few cowries from each person's boat, to 
which the Siamese as well as Chinese are invariably obliged to submit. 
These poor creatures are kept in heavy irons, and constantly em- 
ployed in ditching, building, sawing timber, brick-making, &c. and 
are badly fed ; their appearance is consequently miserable. 

So great an effect has the Burman war produced on the minds 
of the Siamese, that since the middle of August 1826, three war- 
boats, commanded by Native pilots, were ordered to cruize outside 
the bar, and report the arrival of all ships before they passed, and 
the injunctions were so strict, that any negligence only led to the 
decapitation of the pilots. On our departure from the country, we 
still left them cruizing. 

About two months after the departure of the Mission, we found 
it necessary to make sundry presents to the Prah-klang, his brother, 
Pya Si Phipad, and the second Prah-klang, to regain their good 
will, which the presence of the Mission had somewhat abated. This 
induced them to assist us in the disposal of our stock of goods. 

The catin, or great holidays, commence at the new moon in 
October, and last a few days, during which time the King appears 
six or seven days in visiting the pagodas, and the forts at Paknam 
and Pacclaat. The King, however, intends reducing the number of 
days devoted to this festival, as he thinks them too great a waste of 
time, which might be usefully employed in the administration of Go- 
vernment, and in active employment. 


On the 4th of November information was brought by several 
people, of the Siamese having partly filled up the river at the mouth 
of the Mecklong, leaving but a small space, sufficient to admit 
vessels only drawing ten feet water, and that they entertained some 
idea of doing something with the bar at Paknam, to prevent large 
ships getting over. 

On the 11th November, three small junks arrived from Cochin 
China, with cargoes of sundries, and letters from that Government, 
to assist the person in charge in the disposal of his goods, The 
principal, attended by the masters of the other two junks, and twelve 
followers, proceeded to wait upon the Prah-klang ; but before they 
had passed the outer gate of his dwelling-house, were stopped and 
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detained there for twenty minutes, until a message from his Excel- 
lency told them that he could not see them that night. They re- 
turned seemingly displeased, but without expressing their disap- 
pointment. The circumstance is worthy of notice, as refuting an 
idle rumour, originating wholly with this trading speculation, that a 
Mission had arrived to claim assistance from the Siamese to quell a 
rebellion in Cochin China, intended to raise another King to the 
throne of that country. 

The King has, within the last eight or ten months, erected an 
extensive shed, covered with tiles, about a mile up the Bezar river, 
nearly opposite the Prah-klang’s house, in which 136 war-boats, 60 
feet long, 7 feet broad in the middle, and 34 feet at the stem and 
stern, and capable of carrying about thirty men, were lodged. A 
similar shed has been erected a very little distance in-shore, at 
Bangkok Nai river, nearly opposite the palace, a quarter of a mile 
up, with 100 boats of the above description. Immediately above the 
palace, and on the same side with it, the Government have con- 
structed smaller, but similar sheds to the above, along the banks of 
the river. Several public buildings were also erecting by the palace, 
one of which was built a good deal after the English style. The 
King has issued orders, that all the small buildings, principally oc- 
cupied by petty shop-keepers, &c. near the palace, should be imme- 
diately pulled down, and that no person should in future build there 
who could not afford to erect a handsome edifice. 

On the 16th March 1827, a large fire broke out near the palace, 
by which upwards of 500 houses were destroyed, amongst which 
was one of the palaces of a brother of his present Majesty. The 
Prince, by this accident, sustained a considerable loss ; but, as cus- 
tomary in the country, numerous presents were sent to him from all 
quarters, and it is thought that he, like many others who have suffered 
in this way, will be enriched by his misfortunes. 

Another very large fire, on the 19th March, occurred at his Ma- 
jesty's magazines, in the Bezar river, from a man having taken a 
light with him into the building, which occasioned the accident. It 
caused an immense explosion, and it is probable that not less than one 
thousand houses, on both sides of the narrow river, must have been 
burnt down. The King, second King, and Princes, with an im- 
mense crowd, came to the spot, the former to render what assist- 
ance they could, but, as in similar cases, more confusion than regu- 
larity prevailed, and nothing was done of any consequence. Thia 
Phipad, second Prah-klang, and one of the best men in the country, 
had his house completely levelled with the ground, and lost a little 
boy at the same time, but saved all his money, which was said to be 
very considerable, 

When we left Bangkok, we did not hear of any Burmese subjects 
of the British Goverfment having been brought prisoners to that 
place, and it is likely that they will not now renew a system so ini- 
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mical to their own interests, particularly under the dread which they 
entertain of the British power. 

Theannual revenue of Siam is estimated at two anda half millions of 
ticals, which is disbursed in the payment of Government servants, and 
maintaining the Princes, said to be altogether about two thousand, 
leaving but little in the treasury, in which, it is said, the sum of one 
lac of ticals has never been exceeded. The expenses “incurred in the 
erection of pagodas, public edifices, &c. are paid by contributions 
levied on the inhabitans, each according to his circumstances. A pre- 
sent sent by Messrs. Morgan, Hunter and Co. to his Majesty, of a 
quantity of iron railing, was in consequence refused, although highly 
approved, knowing they would be obliged to make a suitable return, 
They, therefore, purchased it by the contributions of the people, each 
paying, as above, from five to forty peculs of sugar. Every mer- 
chant and shop-keeper is obliged to contribute towards the object for 
which the others are taxed. 

One of the principal people possessing twenty thousand, and a 
shop-keeper ten thousand ticals, would be considered rich. The 
Prah-klang, and his brother, Pya Si Phipad, are amongst the richest 


in the country. 
The interest of money in Siam is equal to 33 per cent. per annum. 


A report got afloat after Captain Burney’s departure, that the 


Governor of Prince of Wales's island had seized upon Queda, which 
created great alarm at Bangkok. ‘This was owing to the report of 
the master of a Chinese junk, who said that an expedition was pre- 
paring to start from Penang when he left. 

A merchant visiting Bangkok ought never to inform the Go- 
vernment, or any other person, what description of goods he wants, 
but content himself with gradually purchasing what he really wants, 
as opportunities offer. This measure will not only prevent the price 
being raised, but keep the Government officers from compelling 
him to purchase from themselves, even if they wished it, by desir- 
ing the shop-keepers, &c. not to sell the description of goods he 
wants under a certain price. 

The Siamese are a most contented and quiet race of people, and 
seldom ever quarrel or fight, and the climate being extremely fine, 
they all enjoy most excellent health. They are also very honest, 
and, during a stay amongst them of nearly three years, few in- 
stances occurred of theft. ‘They are, however, greatly given to lying, 
and their mean low cunning is beyond all description. One trait in 
their character is, their extreme fondness for their children, to whose 
education they pay particular attention; and there are but few 
amongst the coolies who cannot read and write, while most are even 
qualified to hold the highest appointments in the country. The 
lower orders are better and more civil than those of higher rank, 
All pay the greatest respect to the aged, and do not require so much 


homage from them. 
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The Siamese had, for a length of time, wished for our departure, 
as they are utterly averse to the residence of any English amongst 
them, from the idea that they would report whatever occurred : 
therefore, when they heard that we were on the point of leaving, 
they appeared evidently very glad; but as they wished to part 
with us on good terms, their conduct was extremely kind and civil ; 
and even Pomat, a natural brother of the Prah-klang’s, who is one 
of the most annoying persons about the Court, visited us frequently, 
and behaved very obligingly to us. Indeed, every one endeavoured 
to serve us as much as they could; and on our departure we received 
a short complimentary letter of six lines fromthe Prah-klang to the 
house of Messrs. Morgans, Hunter and Co. at Singapore, which oc- 
cupied him and all his department three days to compose, and was 
afterwards submitted to his Majesty, and the other Ministers, before 
it was sent to us. This is only noticed here, to give an idea of their 
alacrity in transacting business. ‘There can be little doubt, though 
we did all in our power to gain their good feelings during the time 
we remained in the country, that they will never suffer any British 
subjects to live entirely among them again. Before we left the 
Prah-klang, he expressed a desire to obtain some Burmese religious 
books, for which he was going to send to ‘Tavay or Martaban. The 
priests were then engaged in a new translation of their sacred books 
to present to his Majesty. 

The Siamese have been casting a brass gun of eighty peculs, 
which had occupied, when we left, nearly two thousand men for two 
months, and it would take up two months more to finish it. The 
Princes, and most of the people of rank were, for some time, busily 
employed in getting bellows made for the purpose. 

We touched at ‘Tringano, on our way from Siam to Singapore, 
on the Ist of April last, and when we landed, found several of the 
principal people ready to receive us, which they did with much cor- 
diality, and introduced us to the Sultan, who was also extremely 
kind. He made many inquiries respecting the conduct of the 
Siamese, and the treaty concluded by Captain Burney, expressing 
great pleasure with that part of it which related to himself and his 
country, and seemed anxious to know when it was the intention of 
the British Govefnment to invade the country, saying, that he, as 
well as the Raja of Calantan, would lend his assistance with troops. 
We explained to him, that it was not the intention of the British 
Government to attack or molest the Siamese, but to be on good 
terms with them. A captain of a trading vessel from Calantan in- 
formed me, that similar inquiries had been made at that place, and 
that the. Raja appeared equally displeased with the Siamese, and 
had said he would not in future pay any more tribute to them. 

In Tringano there is Tin. . . + 2000 peenls. 

ee ae Oe eer Pepper . . . . 4000 

And at Calantan. . . . . Pepper... . 12000 

In accordance with a long established custom at Siam, the King 
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ordered the Prah-klang to see that all who owed us debts should 
pay them before we left, that his own should also be discharged, and 
that an allowance should be made to us for any detention we might 
experience on this account. 


The Siamese, from the dread of a rebellion, will not keep up a 
standing army, but raise conscripts in the event of a war. 


It is very difficult to ascertain the population of Siam, but it is 
said to amount to about five millions, under the following distribu- 
tion: Siamese, Laos, &c, three and a half millions; Chinese, one 
and a half millions throughout the whole kingdom. At Bangkok 
alone, there are 100,000, but the greater part are Chinese. 

It were unnecessary to add any thing more respecting a place 
already so well known as Siam.—Government Gazette, 





Lines Appressep to THomas Moore, on HIS VISITING 
IRELAND. 


Hau, Bard of the heart, to the hills and the plains, 
That proudly re-echo, in favour and fame, 

The sounds of thy harp, as the fire of its strains 
Has fann'd in our bosoms a freedom-lit flame. 
Yes, warm and impassion’d, our welcome for thee, 

As thine own Island melody flows from the heart, 
Inspired by thy presence, we think we are free, 
For tyranny trembles wherever thou art. 


Though round us the tide of adversity rolls, 
Though, wooing sweet peace, we are follow'd by hate, 
With the spirit of Freedom infused through our souls, 
We frown at our rulers, and ‘ conquer our fate ;° 
For like a fair vision, in which we reveal 
The raptures of youth as they bless’d us before, 
Thy harp, with enchantment, has taught us to feel 
What Erin had been in her glory of yore. 


Though Statesmen make pledges, and monarchs give laws, 
Yet if these but serve still to enshackle the mind, 

We can scorn them as men, while we worship the cause 
Of Freedom, wherever it blesses mankind. 

But while we are bending to promise and pow'’r, 
Reflecting on rights and submitting to wrongs, 

Thy harp is our hope through each wearisome hour, 
And our Charter of glory and greatness, thy songs. 

H. C, 










































Impoticy or Stavery—Eastr Inp1An Monopoty, Anp 
West Inp1an PRrivi.eces. 


Tue slaves in the West Indies are degradingly driven like cattle 
by the whip at their labour, which, for nearly half the year, lasts for 
one half the night, as well as the wholeday. ‘They are held as pro- 
perty, and often branded as such with a hot iron. They are sold 
at the will of their master, and the nearest ties in life are thus rent 
asunder, They are liable, whether male or female, to be exposed 
and degradingly punished by the meanest driver. They are com- 
pelled to work on the Sabbath for their own subsistence. They are 
denied the advantages of religious instruction, or the marriage tie. 
The most unrestrained licentiousness prevails amongst them, and is 
exhibited in a degrading, disgusting, and depopulating promiscuous 
intercourse, encouraged by the debaucheries of the whites. They 
can hold no property; their evidence is not received, and hence 
laws for their protection are but a mockery. The reader will be 
ready to exclaim, surely there must be some great and palpable 
gain arising from the system, to induce its maintenance for a single 
hour! But what will be his astonishment to find, that instead of 
gain, it is attended with great and enormous loss ; that such is its 
inherent impolicy, that if it had not been supported and protected 
by bounties and prohibitions, it would long since have been ame- 
liorated, and finally have fallen. 


The protecting bounties and prohibitions mostly apply to sugar, 
which is the chief production of our West India colonies. They 
are— 

I. A bounty which is paid on the exportation of refined sugar, 
and which raises the price of all sugar in the home market about 
6s. per cwt. above its natural price. 

H. A high duty, 10s. per ewt. above what is paid from the West 
Indies, imposed on sugar the produce of the British dominions in 
India. 

III. Prohibitory duties on sugar grown in all other parts of the 
world. 

Thus we see the cruel system pursued in the British West Indies 
requires to be supported by a bounty, paid by the people of England, 
and to be protected, not only from the competition of the produce 
of free labour, but also from that of milder systems of slave labour. 
The evils of these prohibiting systems, imposed for the protection 
of the slave cultivation of the West Indies, do not end there ; 
they cramp the commerce and bind down the energies of this 
country ; to the general prosperity of which there are two excep- 
tions—the West Indies and Ireland. In its general high character 
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there are two dark stains—the slavery of the West Indies, and the 
condition of the population of Ireland! ‘The same chains which 
were forged to secure the bondage of the slaves, also bind down the 
energies and prevent the prosperity of Ireland! The same remedy 
will relieve them both! They need no other cure than the general 
remonstrance of the people of England against the sacrifices they 
are compelled to make to keep both these evils in existence. 

The unrestricted commerce of the world, and the competition of 
free labour, would introduce improved systems into our West India 
colonies ; would gradually improve the treatment of the slaves, and 
finally extinguish slavery itself ; when these colonies, enjoying their 
natural advantages, need not fear the competition of any other 
country. 

The unrestricted commerce of the world would give employment 
to Ireland; her population would then exchange idleness and 
rags for industry and comfort ; her fine streams, now wasting their 
powers, would give motion to numerous manufactories ; her grain 
and provisions, now compelled to seek a market in other countries, 
would then find ample demand amongst her own improved popu- 
lation. 

Injustice and cruelty may, in some cases, flourish for a time ; but 
the present state of slavery is a clear illustration of the position, that 
an all-wise Creator has made it the interest of every man to do right ; 
that whatever is contrary to justice and humanity, must be equally 
contrary to sound policy ; that interest and duty are indissolubly 
bound together. But admitting these positions in the abstract, 
there are many well-meaning, though mistaken advocates of the 
oppressed sons of Africa, who, in practice, attempt to separate them. 
They are so desirous that their motives for the removal of enormous 
evils should be pure, and unmixed with every other consideration, 
that they continue, without remonstrance, to contribute, by means 
of the bounty on sugar cultivated by slaves, towards the expense of 
maintaining and supporting those enormities which they condemn 
and deplore. 

It is of great importance that this part of the question should be 
rightly understood, before any facts illustrative of the impolicy of 
slavery, or any arguments drawn from them can be availing ; for 
so long as the advocates of justice and humanity make a voluntary 
sacrifice of their own interest, and thereby enable others to do wrong, 
whose interest God has made it to do right ; so long as they make 
sacrifices which tend to obstruct the progress of improvement, and 
to counteract the decrees of heaven; it is to be feared that their 
conduct will have a more powerful effect than their words. Whilst 
benevolent men are the advocates of such a course, how can we 
wonder that the short-sighted policy of individuals, or of nations, 
should reject, in the pursuit of their interest, all considerations of 
benevolence and humanity! What infatuation could have intro- 
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duced into the minds of the Europeans, the destruction of the native 
inhabitants of the West Indies, in order to re-people those islands, 
at an enormous expense, from the coast of Africa? And what infa- 
tuation must it have been that would reject sugar, if produced by 
the labour of the African on his native soil; and at the same time 
give a bounty on the produce of his labour, when converted into a 
slave, and forced to cultivate the exhausted soils of our West India 
islands! Such is truly the state of things ; for, after condemning 
and abolishing the African slave trade, we are still supporting, with 
enormous pecuniary sacrifices, the remnant of our wickedness and 
folly ! 

Had commerce been carried cn with enlarged and enlightened 
views of self-interest, and especially if united with motives of bene- 
volence and humanity, how would knowledge and civilization have 
marked the steps of Europeans, and have been extended from the 
coasts to the interior of Africa! Instead of which, we have spread 
barbarism and desolation on her coasts, and thereby formed an im- 
penetrable barrier to our intercourse with the more civilized interior ! 
Had these views and these motives characterized our intercourse 
with India, how would darkness, ignorance, and idolatry, have been 
disappearing amongst her vast population! Had we promoted an 
intercourse by the exchange of those things which would have spread 
mutual benefit and comfort: with Africa, instead of exchanging 


‘ powder, ball, and brandy,’ (instruments of destruction,) on the one 
hand, for ‘men, women, and children, and by them introducing a 
deadly, poisonous, cramping, and enervating system on the other : 
with India, instead of extracting an enormous revenue by means 


¥, 


of oppressive taxation ;* then might we, at this day, have been ex- 
changing the produce of a vastly extended manufacturing industry, 
for the cheap productions of voluntary labour on the fertile soils of 
Africa and India. 

Let us look at the map of the world. We know that sugar can 
be produced, at least, thirty degrees on each side the equator; we 
know also, that an acre of good land, in those climates, will produce as 
many pounds of sugar as our Jand does of wheat ; and that, if it were 
not for the duty, sugar might be nearly as cheap and as plentiful as 
wheat. Who, then, can sufficiently condemn a policy which, holding 
in chains of bondage 700,000 of our fellow-beings, and which, for 
the sake of upholding this oppressive and wicked system, confines 
us to a few little islands for our supply of one of the most valuable 
and important of all foreign productions? Who can sufficiently 
condemn a policy which, for the sake of furnishing to these poor 
miserable beings the few things with which their masters may choose 





* Salt is a monopoly of the Company, and sold at about 127. per ton ; 
which, in proportion to the wages of labour, is at least four times as heavy 
a tax as that from which this country has lately been relieved, 
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to supply them, restricts and sacrifices a natural commerce, with 
tens, nay hundreds of millions in Asia, Africa, and America, whose 
unrestrained choice would range through the almost indefinitely 
varied field of our manufacturing inventions ! 

The rapid extension of our commerce, since its opening with 
South America and India, cramped and restricted as it still is, is 
abundantly sufficient to show what that extension might have been, 
under a conduct governed by liberal and enlightened views. We have 
seen the cotton trade not only giving full employment to the popu- 
lation of the districts in England where it is now carried on ; but, 
since the removal of some absurd regulations in the last session of 
Parliament, some branches of this trade are extending to Ireland, 
and presenting the best means of improving and raising her depressed 
population ! Had we employed the means within our own power of 
diffusing empleyment, civilization, and comfort, over the regions of 
Asia, Africa, and America, we should long since have received, in 
return, employment and comfort for the suffering and depressed, 
though generous-minded population of Ireland ! 

Slavery being a forced and unnatural state of society, can only 
exist with high prices of produce, and becomes gradually extin- 
guished in a competition with free labour. Thus we see it gra- 
dually diminishing in the northern parts of the United States, 
where there is the greatest competition of free labour, and where 
slave labour is of least value ; and, on the contrary, in those States, 
as we proceed southward, where there is less competition of free 
labour, and its profits increase, there we see it in its worst form ; for, 
in proportion to the prices of produce, or the profits of the system, 
are its oppressions. The colonies of Spain and Portugal have been 
compelled to support themselves ; they have neither had bounties 
on their produce, nor the expenses of a standing army paid by the 
mother country. Their system of treatment is more mild; they 
encourage emancipation, and have vast numbers of free labourers ; * 
and these are the countries which are underselling the British sugar 
planters in all the markets of Europe. 

With prices of produce sometimes so low as not to pay for the 
importation of slaves, the slave population of the United States 
is augmented, by natural increase, about 125 per cent. in thirty 
years ; whilst, with prices comparatively high, and with additions 
by importation, during the same period, of 188,785 slaves, the 
slave population of the island of Jamaica has only increased 
from 250,000 to 345,252, showing, when compared with the United 
States, a destruction or waste of human life, or a counteraction of 
its tendency to increase of 400,000 in the short period of thirty 
years. And this is the country which, thirty years ago, only pro- 





* Free men are variously employed: they sometimes, though not 
often, perform field labour. 
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duced one-tenth part of the cotton which was then produced in the 
island of Jamaica, and which now produces nearly one thousand 
times the quantity it then did; whilst its culture in Jamaica has 
been nearly abandoned ! 

That a system which destroys the lives of 400,000 human beings 
in one island in thirty years, is desperately wicked, whether it yields 
profit or loss, there can be no question ; but if these lives would have 
been worth 50/. each, and nearly half of them have actually been re- 
placed by purchase, the pecuniary sacrifice to the country is no less 
than twenty millions in this one island, and that being only one- 
half of the West India colonies, would make the whole forty mil- 
lions, which, at six per cent. interest, would make 2,400,0001. per 
annum, or 15s. per ewt. on 160,000 tons of sugar!! No wonder 
that the West Indians should feel the enormous expenses of these 
cruelties press too heavily upon them! No wonder that the share 
the country has borne of the expenses of these cruelties is felt to be 
insufficient ; and that they have lately sought for further protection, 
declaring, that without it they should be ruined! And so they will, 
by the operation of the general laws, ordained by a just and wise 
Providence, if they continue to adhere to a system which is ruinous, 
and which must fall. 

If the disadvantages of one system of slavery, as compared with 
another system of slavery, are so obvious, how much more striking 
must be the comparative advantages of free labour! We have seen 
that the cultivation of indigo by free labour in the East Indies, has 
almost wholly superseded its cultivation by slaves in the Western 
world; and this was the only article which could bear the high 
charges of conveyances to Europe during the monopoly of the East 
India Company. If the obstructions to our commerce with India 
were removed, similar success would, doubtless, attend the culture 
of sugar and cotton. It is useless, however, to pursue a subject 
which has been so completely established, that all controversy upon 
it must now be for ever at rest ; and referring the reader to Hodg- 
son’s Letter to Say, we shall only just state, that the experiment of 
gradually raising slaves to the rank of free men, has been most suc- 
cessfully tried in the British West Indies by Joshua Steel. By the 
substitution of hope of reward for force and fear, by treating his 
slaves as human beings, this benevolent individual stopped the 
gradual decrease in numbers ; and, after following this system for 
the short period of only four years and three months, he had tripled 
the annual net produce of his estate. 


Amongst all the obvious disadvantages of slave labour, there is 
pone more extraordinary than its tendency to deteriorate the soil. 
To those who are at all acquainted with the slave cultivation, 
either of the United States or of the West Indies, the fact is so well 
known, and so universally admitted, as to make any proofs unne- 
cessary. Wherever slaves are used, the master never thinks’ of 
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sparing them ; he has recourse to their sinews for every thing ; cattle 
are seldom introduced, and hence slave countries are behind all others 
in agricultural improvements. Our own soils would wear out if 
constantly cultivated, even with wheat, with barley, or with oats. 
But happily the people of England are not slaves !—they eat beef 
and mutton, they wear woollen cloth, and leather shoes. A demand 
for these articles promotes the introduction of cattle, and of green 
crops, Which manure and preserve the fertility of the soil. 

The inadequate feeding and clothing of the slaves, which, as stated 
above, is intimately connected with the deterioration of the soil, has 
also other disadvantages. By the amelioration law of Antigua, the 
planters are only compelled to give to their slaves nine pints each of 
Indian corn weekly ; they are allowed about five herrings per week, 
and many of them, no doubt, a greater quantity of corn; but why was 
such a law passed if some did not give them less ? And what must we 
say of acommunity which would pass an amelioration law, and leave 
the allowance so lamentably deficient,—not half of many of our prison 
allowances, nor half as much as the slaves are allowed in some 
parts of the United States! At what price can we expect to obtain 
our sugar, when we attempt to extract labour by the lash from such 
half-fed beings? What sort of customers to us can these poor 
wretches be, whose clothing only costs 15s. 6d. annually ; whose 
allowance of fish is only about five herrings per week, and of beef 
6lb. annually ? 

Low prices of produce compel the adoption of the best and most 
economical systems ; and improved treatment of slaves will stand 
foremost amongst them ; low prices of produce have generally been 
beneficial to the slaves, whilst high prices have as generally been 
injurious to them. High prices alone have supported the destructive 
system which has kept slavery in existence, for slavery can only 
exist where the population is in a ratio greatly below the demand for 
labour. In Jamaica, we have seen that the population has been kept 
down, and slavery has been kept up, by the destructive system which 
has prevailed there ; were the population as great in proportion as 
that of England, there could exist no temptation to maintain it. 
Who, indeed, in this country, would ever think of holding men in 
slavery with a hope of profit? And what but the waste of human 
life which has taken place in the West Indies, has prevented a gra- 
dual approach to such a state of things there?) How could such a 
change occasion any loss to the planters? Wherever slavery exists, 
land is of little value. We seldom hear a planter speak of the 
number of his acres, but of the number of his slaves. In the 
United States, land of a worse quality, and more unfavourably 
situated, if cultivated by free men, is worth more than double the 
price of better land, in a better situation, in the same district, when 
the land is cultivated by slaves. 

.An increase in the supply of men, as of any article, makes them 
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bear a less price, until at length they become worth nothing as sale- 
able property ; but this is no loss to their master, for, by industry 
and good management, he will have a great increase of produce, 
and probably of income ; but even if his income remains the same, 
it will have the stability of landed income, instead of the unjust and 
uncertain tenure of property in the persons and lives of his fellow 
men. ‘The continuance of such a systera of oppression, of wicked- 
ness, of impolicy, and of folly, is almost incredible in this enlightened 
age of the world ; surely it will be said, such a system must fall by 
its own weight; and so indeed it would, if it were left to itself. 
But we have not left it to itself; we are already paying in bounty to 
keep up the prices of sugar, and in establishments and armies to 
keep the slaves in subjection, no less a sum than two millions an- 
nually ! All this, we are distinctly told by the planter, is not sufficient. 
Three millions more must be given to afford even moderate remu- 
neration, which altogether would make an expense to the country of 
seven pounds annually for every slave held in bondage. 

Great as this pecuniary sacrifice is, it is not all that we are called 
upon to make ; we are called upon to support a system, the effects of 
which have ever been to hinder the progress of improvement, and to 
spread barbarism in its stead ; a system every where marked by the 
destruction of the very soil, and of every virtuous and moral feel- 
ing, no less in the master than in the slave. We are called upon 
to bind down the energies of the country, and to exclude that com- 
petition which would certainly destroy this wretched system; to 
reject, when within our power, the means of giving employment, 
knowledge, and civilization to our numerous fellow-subjects in India, 
and of receiving, in return, employment for the people of Ireland. 

If this great and glorious change from slavery to freedom was 
attended both with danger and with loss, who would even then be 
found to advocate the continuance of slavery? But when it has 
beén proved to be safe, easy, and profitable, let us all unite to de- 
stroy the monster; and if, contrary to all reason and probability, 
any human being: can show that he has been injured, let his claim 
be fairly and justly, nay, liberally considered ; through all let us 
remember to act on the immutable principles of justice. We see 
the deplorable effects of attempting to separate what God has in- 
dissolubly joined; the rejection of all motives of humanity and 
benevolence from commercial transactions, rends the poor African 
from his native soil ; the rejection of all commercial considerations 
or motives of policy, from acts of benevolence and humanity, leads 
his well-meaning, though mistaken advocates, to pay without re- 
monstrance the bounty which enables his oppressor still to hold him 
in bondage! Do not these thing's call for investigation ; and can 
any individual, who feels an interest in the prosperity of his country, 
or in the happiness of his fellow-creatures, refuse to examine 
whether they are true? When the facts of the case are laid before 

Oriental Herald, Fol. \6. 2A 
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the country, it will remain for it to choose its course ; and if that 
choice shall be voluntarily to tax itself with the expense of support- 
ing these enormous evils, who that believes in the existence of a 
just and all-powerful God, will not tremble for its fate !! 


Remarks on the probable extension of our Commerce. 

The object of commerce being to make those exchanges of the 
products of manufacturing or agricultural industry, which difference 
of climate, soil, or other circumstances renders advantageous ; such 
exchange will be most extensive and beneficial between countries 
where those are most varied. 

Sugar and cotton being the great productions of warm climates, 
must consequently be the great objects of the foreign commerce of 
Great Britain. 


The people of this country or Ireland have no disinclination to 
consume sugar if they can obtain it; it is estimated, that many 
individuals do consume SOlb. per annum, being about five times as 
much as our average consumption for each individual in the British 
Empire. If the duties on sugar were reduced as the consumption 
increased, the revenue would sustain no loss. If the consumption 
was four times as great, the rate of duty might be reduced to one- 
fourth ; and then, with a free trade, we might have brown sugar at 
3d. per pound. 


No objection anywhere exists on the part of the people to the use 
of British manufactures, which are, with little exception, cheaper 
than those of any other country ; and it is shown, in the Report of 
the Liverpool East India Association, that if the duty on sugar was 
removed, a Native of India would be able to procure five pieces of 
calico in return for the sugar which his labour, if applied to its cul- 
tivation, would produce in the time which would be occupied in 
manufacturing one piece of such calico ; but the high duty on the 
sugar to be received in payment prevents the sale of the goods as 
effectually as a duty laid on their export. The population of Eng- 
land, and especially that of the cotton districts, is now generally 
well employed. And Great Britain having about double the popu- 
lation of Ireland, it is fair to calculate, that one-half more added to 
our present foreign commerce, would be sufficient to give employ- 
ment to Ireland. 


The probability of obtaining such increase may be judged by the 
following facts : 


I. The consumption of cotton in Great Britain is about 
160,000,000 of pounds annually. 


II. If one-half that quantity is consumed at home, it will be 41b. 
for every individual ; and no one who has seen much of the poor in 
England, and more especially of Ireland, will contend that even all 
our population are sufficiently clothed, 
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III. If the population of the whole world is estimated at 
900,000,000, and if their habits were improved so as to enable them 
to consume as much as the population of the British dominions, it 
would amount to about twenty-three times the extent of our present 
manufactures ; but it is by no means necessary to look to such an 
increase, as one-hundredth part of it would answer our present 
purpose. 

IV. If the population of our Eastern dominions took from us 
half-a-pound weight each of cotton goods, being only one-eighth 
part of the rate of consumption in Great Britain, it would be enough 
to give ample employment to [reland. 

It may truly be remarked, that the crimes and devastations of 
ages cannot be repaired at once, and that ages may still elapse 
before Africa is restored to the state in which European commerce 
found her; though this may be true, it is no argument against 
making a beginning. In conclusion, we may say, that our com- 
merce with China is still restricted by the Company's charter ; with 
India, by absurd regulations, which prevent Englishmen settling 
there; and, until lately, with South America, by its being under the 
dominion of Spain and Portugal. But the greatest of all obstructions 
to the extension of our commerce, are the effects of the devastation 
made to procure slaves on the coast of Africa ; and the sacrifices we 
are now making to support the system of slave cultivation in the 
West Indies!!! 


Sonnet on tHe Dearno or Toussaint L’Ovuverrure. 


His weary warfare done, his woes forgot, 

Freedom ! thy son, oppress’d so long, is free : 
He seeks the realms where tyranny is not, 

And those shall hail him who have died for thee ! 
Immortal Tevti! receive a soul like thine, 

Who scorn'd obedience to usurp'd command : 
Who rose a giant from a sphere indign, 

To tear the rod from proud oppression’s hand. 
Alas! no victor-wreaths enzon'd his brow, 

But freedom long his hapless fate shall mourn ; 
Her holy tears shall nurse the laurel-bough, 

Whose green leaves grace his consecrated urn. 


Nursed by these tears, that bough shall rise sublime, 
And bloom triumphant ‘mid the wrecks of time ! 
T. Gent, 


2A2 





Insustice To rHE Mapras Army—Fers on CoMMISSIONS 
THRICE Patp. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Hyderabad, July 1, 1827. 

Sirn,—Three or four years ago, I wrote to you concerning the 
ruinous expense of the dress of the officers of the Madras Army, and 
as that communication was attended to, and your exertions in pre- 
vention of the recurrence of a similar evil successful, I again trou- 
ble you. By the way, I may observe, that the Madras Government 
has never published the order of the Court of Directors, forbidding 
future changes of the dress of European officers ‘ without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Court,’ and that my first knowledge of it came 
from a copy of the order, (which is stated to be applicable to all the 
Presidencies,) in a letter by the Court directed to the Bombay Go- 
vernment, and by it published. 

The first subject which I bring to your present notice is the fees 
upon military commissions. By the existing orders of the Madras 
Government, any officer who may obtain above one month’s back 
rank, is obliged anew to pay for his commission in the Company's, 
though not in the King’s service; for the King’s commission is 
antedated without any additional fee. For example : 

1st Infantry.—Captain A. dies at Madras on the 4th April: Se- 
nior Lieutenant Z., the Senior Ensign promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, and the Cadet posted to the corps as Ensign by the casualty, 
pay severally for a Company's commission. Subsequently, official 
accounts are received of the death of Captain B. of the same corps, 
at the Isle of France, on the 3d March: Z., and the other officers, 
respectively obtaining an antedate to their rank, pay a second time 
for a Company's commission, Captain C. (it afterwards appears) 
died at the Cape of Good Hope on the 2d February. All pay a third 
time for a Company's commission. The retirement of Captain D. on 
the 1st January, in Europe, gives birth to a fourth payment. ‘This 
is not a case of mere possibility, but one of every-day occurrence. 
I myself paid for three commissions of the same rank upon entering 
the service, though I gained no pecuniary, and, I may say, no ad- 
vantage whatever by my back rank. It frequently happens that the 
promotion of an officer, with two dates to his rank, appears in the 
same general orders ; an ingenious contrivance to put an additional 
fee into the pocket of the Military Secretary to Government, the 
person officially announced to be entitled to the profits of this 
licensed extortion. At Calcutta and Bombay, a commission of each 
rank, Company's and King’s, is only once paid for. 

* The subject’s grief comes through commissions which compel from each man 


the sixth part of his substance, to be levied without delay.’—Hen. VII. 
‘Is there a precedent for this commission ? | believe not any.’—Hen, VIII. 
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The next point I bring to your notice is the payment of the sub- 
sidiary troops of his Highness the Nizam. ‘hey are paid in Cha- 
lony or Nizam’s rupees, at the regulated exchange of 111 Chalony 
rupees for 100 Company's or Arcot rupees. This regulation, framed 
about twenty years ago, was doubtless then fair and equitable. Since 
that period, however, owing to bad government, the Nizam’s rupee 
has been gradually deteriorated ; so that, at present, the real value 
of the Nizam’s rupee is at least 10 per cent. below the standard 
value. Arcot rupees will always secure, from the money-changers 
of Hyderabad, 7 or 8 per cent. beyond the regulated exchange. The 
money-changer has afterwards to make his own profit. No one ever 
heard of a coin exceeding in real value its standard value, and there- 
fore the difference given by the money-changer must arise from the 
debasement of the Nizam’s rupee. It is not that the Arcot rupee is 
intrinsically more valuable than it was twenty years ago, but that 
the Nizam’s rupee is less so, to an amount beyond the difference 
given by the money-changer. But to put the fact beyond all doubt, 
the Nizam’s rupee was assayed about five or six years ago, by order 
of Mr. Elphinstone, and was then found to be deteriorated 9 per cent. 
below its standard value. In consequence, an order was published 
by the Bombay Government, that, when the troops under that Pre- 
sideucy were paid in Chalony rupees, they should be issued at the 
rate of 120 Chalony for 100 Company’s rupees ; therefore, if a 
Madras corps happened to be paid in Nizam’s rupees, at the same 
station with a Bombay corps, the Madras corps would receive 9 per 
cent. less than the Bombay corps. <A proposal to pass to troops in 
England the shilling as thirteen pence would be thought monstrous ; 
yet the British troops under the Madras Presidency subsidized by 
the Nizam, are paid in a more disadvantageous proportion. 


Bills upon Madras bear a nominal premium, varying from 2 to 
8 per cent. in favour of Madras, though they are really at a dis- 
count. This varying difference (a difference, however, always 
really in favour of Hyderabad, though nominally against it) arises 
from the more or less facility afforded to those with the command 
of money of obtaining Government bills, making subscriptions to 
loans, &c. in Nizam’s rupees at the regulated exchange. In Go- 
vernment loans neat sums seldom under 1000 rupees each, are 
alone taken in subscription. All who have the command of money, 
upon these occasions, bring their Madras bills into the market, sell 
them at a forfeit, purchase into the loan, sell out again at Madras 
or Calcutta, and repeat the operation. 

It might at least be said of Robin Hood, that he robbed the 
rich to pay the poor ; but here contributions are raised from the 
poor for the profit of the rich. 


From the excessive difference between the regulated and the 
market exchange, arise moral consequences not to be overlooked. 
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Ist. The temptation of exorbitant profit tu officers in the Com- 
pany’s Service, civil or military, with the command of money by 
traflicing in the exchange. Those who are most likely to be led 
into evil, if not delivered from temptation, are the most exposed to 
it, viz. paymasters and officers of the Commissariat. 


2d. The ease with which the poorer classes of the military, the 
younger officers of the army, obtain ruinous advances of money. 
There is at this station a particularly notorious shroff or money- 
trader. This man willingly advances from 1000 to 1500 rupees, in 
Nizam’s rupees, at the regulated exchange, to officers whose monthly 
pay does not exceed 250 rupees. He is repaid by monthly instal- 
ments, say of 100 rupees per mensem, and till the whole debt is 
cleared, he requires 2 per cent. per mensem for the sum due to him. 
He further requires that the instalments shall be paid in Govern- 
ment bills, at the regulated exchange. Now, taking the average 
difference between the regulated and market exchange to be 4 per 
cent., he receives 6 per cent. per mensem, or 72 per cent. per annum, 
simple interest, for all sums he advances ; but taking into consi- 
deration the compound interest upon the interest he receives 
monthly, the sum becomes more excessive. Throughout the world, 
men living from hand to mouth are improvident, and pretty nearly 
follow the advice of a classical lover to his mistress : 


* Carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero.’ 


Those who are in the most need have, generally speaking, the least 
credit; and did not the exorbitancy of the interest, open and covert, 
more than balance to the sowkar all risk from the death or 
unpunctual payment of his debtors, upon a proposed loan, however 
little a ‘ carpe diem’ man might think of the ‘ postera dies’ of pay- 
ment, I venture to assert, he would not be found to be the quam 
minimum credulus. 


The second evil to which I have adverted, viz. the ruinous advances 
to young officers by the sowkars, is much more widely extended 
than you will readily imagine. I have no hesitation in stating as 
my belief, (though, of course, it would be a matter difficult of proof,) 
that more than one-fourth of the junior officers of the army at this 
station owe money to the sowkars. I vouch, Sir, to you, person- 
ally, for the truth of the facts I have stated. 


With admiration at your unwearied and unrelaxed exertions in 
the cause of right, I remain, with the greatest respect, your most 
obedient servant, 


A Mapras Orricer. 
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PLAN FOR EFFECTING TRANSLATIONS oF OntentTAL Works. 


[The following Prospectus having been transmitted to us by Mr. William 
Huttmann, accompanied by a request that we would make it known to the public 
in any way that we might consider proper, we cannot more effectually comply 
with this request than by giving it a place in the body of our Work.] 
Prospectus of a Plan for Translating and Publishing such interesting 

and valuable Works on Eastern History, Science, and Belles- 

Lettres as are still in MS. in the Libraries of the Universities, the 

British Museum, and the East India House, and in other Collec- 

lions, in Asia and Africa as well as in Europe; and for pro- 

viding Funds to carry this object into execution. 
PATRON : 
His Most Excellent Majesty King George IV. 
Vice-PATRONS : 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, Chancellor of the University of 

Cambridge. 

His Royal Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg. 

His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Right Hon. the Lord High Chancellor. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, Secretary of State for the Home 

Department. 

The Right Hon. Lord W. H. C. Bentinck, G.C.B., Governor-General of India. 

The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Goderich, First Lord of the Treasury. 

The Right Hon. Lord Grenville, Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 

The Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, President of the Board of Control. 

The Right Hon. S. R. Lushington, Governor of Madras. 

Major-General Sir E. Barnes, K.C.B., Governor of Ceylon. 

Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., Governor of Bombay. 

H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., Director of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 

and Ireland. 

1. Tur extensive and valuable collections of Oriental MSS. which 
are deposited in our public and private libraries, have long attracted 
the attention of the learned of this and other countries ; and it has 
been suggested that some means, offering a reasonable prospect of 
success, may be devised, by which the public may be put in pos- 
session of all that is valuable in Eastern literature, and an oppor- 
tunity be presented for showing that this country is not backward 
in contributing to the advancement of Oriental learning, in which 
she has long held the foremost rank. The interesting relations, 
moreover, in which this country stands with the East, affording as 
they do the best opportunities for carrying such a project into effect, 
and at the same time promising both to England and its Eastern 
possessions the most beneficial results, may be mentioned as addi- 
tional motives for engaging in such an undertaking. 


2. The advantages likely to be derived from a more extensive 
cultivation of Oriental literature in this country may be considered 
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as applicable to biblical criticism, ecclesiastical and general history, 
biography, belles-lettres, the arts and sciences, and geography. 

3. With reference to biblical criticism and ecclesiastical history, 
we know that our Scriptures, particularly those of the Old Testa- 
ment, abound in modes of expression, and allusions to customs, 
in many cases imperfectly understood in Europe, but still prevail- 


ing in the East. ‘That light confessedly derived from the Arabic and 
other sister dialects of the Hebrew, has been thrown on the text of 
Scripture by the Rabbinical and other commentators, no one will 
deny ; yet volumes on Arabic grammar, rhetoric, and the more an- 
cient productions of the Arabian poets, which approach most nearly 
in style and sentiments to some parts of the Hebrew Bible, still lie 
in MS. in our libraries, either entirely neglected, or at best acces- 
sible to few. 

4. In the Syraic language, which approximates still nearer than 
the Arabic to the Hebrew in its form and modes of expression, 
there are in our libraries unpublished grammars and dictionaries, 
and even commentaries on the Scriptures, written by the Bishops 
and other learned members of the Oriental churches ; together 
with MS. works of the greatest value to divines, on ecclesiastical 
history and divinity, composed by the fathers of the Syrian and 
Arabian churches. The collection also of the late Mr. Rich, now 
placed in the British Museum by the liberality of Parliament, con- 
tains perhaps the most valuable MSS. of the Syriac Scriptures now 
in existence ; and it is of the greatest importance to biblical criti- 
cism that a collection of them should be made and published. 

5. Perhaps no people possess more extensive stores of history, 
biography, and polite literature, than the Arabs and Persians. The 
accounts which their historical and biographical werks contain of 
their own and the surrounding countries, are necessarily the only 
sources from which information can be obtained relative to the 
history of those regions, and of the extraordinary persons to whom 
they have given birth. ‘Their histories of the Crusades in particular, 
which furnish the most authentic details on this interesting subject, 
will always amuse and instruct the general reader, while they fur- 
nish materials of the greatest importance to the historian. In polite 
literature, and especially in works of fiction, they have perhaps 
never been excelled, and in studying such of their works in belles- 
lettres as have been already printed in any European language, re- 
gret must be felt that few of these books, which are so well calcu- 
lated to afford us pleasure, have been translated. 

6. Whatever may be our present superiority over Asia in the arts 
and sciences, it cannot be uninteresting to the inquiring mind to 
recur to the sources from whence we derived the first elements of 
our knowledge. In this respect, Asia must be recognized as the 
elder sister and instructress of Europe ; and although the hordes of 
barbarians, which poured forth like a torrent from her north-western 
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regions, effectually extinguished the light which she at first im- 
parted, yet we are indebted to the Mohammedan courts of Cordova, 
Grenada, and Seville, for its restoration, as it is to them that Europe 
owes the rudiments of many of her now highly cultivated arts and 
sciences. 

7. From Asiatic works on the mathematics and medicine, perhaps 
much light is not now to be expected, ‘To trace the progress of 
these sciences, however, under the Caliphat, when science had de- 
clined among the Greeks, cannot be uninteresting to the philoso- 
pher. And as many of the most celebrated of the Greek authors 
were translated into Arabic under the patronage of the court of 
Bagdad, it is not improbable that some long-lost Greek works may 
be discovered in an Arabian dress, as was the case with the treatise 
on Conic Sections by Apollonius Khodius, brought to Europe by 
Golius, and translated by Halley. 


8. From the mercantile character of the Arabs, foreign countries 
were explored, and commercial establishments formed by them, at 
an early period of their history ; and it is anticipated that accounts 
of their travels may be discovered, not less interesting than those 
of Ibn Batuta, noticed by Mr. Buckhardt, and of which some speci- 
mens have been published by Kosegarten and Apetz, or of the two 
Mohammedans who visited India and China in the ninth century, 
translated and published by the learned Renaudot. 

9. But while the literature of the East in general is highly worthy 
of our notice, that of British India has an especial claim to our re- 
gard. ‘The possession of a more intimate acquaintance with the 
history, geography, statistics, laws, and usages of that portion of our 
empire, must be productive of good both to the governors and the 
governed ; and to procure means for obtaining information on these 
subjects is one of the principal designs of this prospectus. 

10. The object proposed is, to publish, free of expense to the 
authors, translations of the whole or parts of such works in the 
Oriental languages as a Committee of Orientalists already appointed 
shall approve. ‘These translations are to be accompanied by the 
original text, and such illustrations as may be considered necessary. 
By the publication of the original text it is intended to multiply 
copies of such works as are scarce, and te furnish students at a 
moderate expense with correct copies of the best Asiatic works, to 
which they might not otherwise have access. 

11. It is not intended to confine the operations of the Committee 
to works in the Arabic, Persian, and Syric languages ; it is their in- 
tention to translate and publish standard and interesting works in 
Sanscrit, Chinese, Pali, Cingalese, and Burmese ; in the languages 
of Thibet, Tartary, and Turkey ; in the Malayan, and other dialects 
of the Eastern Archipelago ; and in the numerous dialects of Hin- 
dovstan, and the southern peninsula of India. 
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12. It cannot be expected that the publication of Oriental texts 
and translations can be effected to any considerable extent by the 
efforts of individuals, for none but a public body can command the 
funds, or furnish the literary means necessary for such an under- 
taking. ‘The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which was instituted for the advancement of Oriental literature; is 
the only body in this country to which the public can look with any 
prospect of success for the accomplishment of such a project ; and 
the council of that society have expressed their willingness to co- 
operate in the execution of the plan which it is the object of this 
prospectus to make known. ‘They have subscribed largely from 
their funds ; have recommended a committee, consisting of indi- 
viduals well known for their zeal and attainments in Eastern litera. 
ture, to superintend the editing, translating, and printing of the 
works that are to be published; and have granted the use of their 
house for the transaction of the business of the committee :—thus 
affording the best proofs of their readiness to promote the proposed 
object, and the strongest guarantee to the public that such works 
as may be recommended for publication will be executed ina manner 
that will render them worthy of the patronage that is now solicited. 


13. For the purpose of directing the attention of scholars to the 
literature of the East, and encouraging translations, the committee 
will give annually, for such works or portions of works as they 
consider deserving of distinction, four rewards in money, in sums of 
from 50/. to 100/. each, and four gold medals of the value of fifteen 
guineas each, inscribed with the names of the individuals to whom 
they are presented. ‘I'ranslators, whose works are approved, will 
be eligible to either description of reward, unless they expressly 
limit their views to the medals. The rewards and medals 
will be conferred at the annual meeting; and success on one 
occasion will not disqualify for receiving rewards or medals at future 
anniversaries. Any member of the committee who sends a work 
for approval, whether with a view to obtaining a reward or medal, 
or merely to have it printed at the committee's expense, is to cease 
to act on the committee until a decision is come to on his work. 

LIST OF THE COMMITTEE. 
Chairman.—The Right Hon. Sir G. Ouseley, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairmen.—Sir G.'T, Staunton Bart., Vice-President R. A. S. 
Sir E. H. East, Bart., M.P., Vice-President R.A. S. 
Sir A. Johnston, Knt., Vice-President, R. A. S. 
Col. Mark Wilks, Vice-President R. A. S. 
Lieut.-Col. Fitzclarence, Hon. M. A.S. Calcutta. 
CoMMITTEE. 
J. Aitken, Esq., M.D., Secretary to the Literary Society, Madras. 
The Rey, R. Anderson, late Assistant Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
Hon. East India Company's College, Haileybury. 
B. G. Babington, Esq., M.B., M. Lit. Soc. Madras. 
Col. J. Baillie, M.P., M.A.S., Calcutta. 
The Rey. A. Baird, A.M., Professor of Hebrew, New College, St. Andrews. 
John Barker, Esq., Consul-General, Alexandria, 
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The Rev. J. Beighton, Prince of Wales’s Island. 

I. Bentley, Esq., A.M., Professor of Oriental Languages, King’s College, Aber- 
deen. 

F. Bernar, Esq., Singapore. 

Lieut.-Col. W. Blackburne, late Resident at the Court of the Rajah of Tanjore. 

The Rey. A. Brunton, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in the University of Edinburgh. 

The Rey. W. Carey, D.D., Professor of Sanscrit, &c. in the College of Fort- 
William, Calutta. 

R. Clarke, Esq., M. Lit. Soc. Madras. 

The Rev. B. Clough, Ceylon. 

Sir J. E. Colebrooke, Bart., Bengal. 

The Rev. D. Collie, Princi ipal of the Anglo-C hinese College, Malacca. 

Sir Robert C olquhoun, Bart., Kumaon. 

G, Colquhoun, Esq., M.D., M. Lit. Soc. Bombay. 

Lieut.-Col. J. M. Coombs, M. Lit. Soc. Madras. 

J.F. Davis, Esq., Cantona. 

Lieut.-Col. C. J. Doyle, M. A.S, Calcutta. 

Henry Ellis, Esq. 

W. Erskine, Esq., M. Lit. Soc. Bombay. 

Lieut.-Col. W. Farquhar, late Governor of Malacca, 

The Rev. J. Forshall, A.M., Keeper of the Manuscripts in the British Museum. 

The Rey. W. B. Fox, late Missionary in Ceylon. 

Capt. T. B. Gascoyne. Secretary to the Literary Society, Ceylon. 

The Rev. Gavin Gibb, D_D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University 
of Glasgow. 

Lieut. A. D. Gordon, Examiner to the College of Fort-William, Calcutta, 

Terrick Hamilton, Esq. 

G. C. Hanghton, Esq., A.M., late Professor of Hindoo Literature and the His- 
tory of Asia in the Hon. East India Company’s College, Haileybury. 

The Rey. E. Henderson, D.D. 

J. Hodgson, Esq., M. Lit. Soc. Madras. 

Richard Jenkins, Esq. M. A.S. Calcutta. 

The Rev. A. Judson, Rangoon. 

The Rey. H. G. Keene, A.M., Professor of Arabic, Persian, and Hindoostanee 
Literature, in the Hon. East India Company’s College, Haileybury. 

Sir John Kennaway, Bart., M. A. S. Calcutta. 

Lieut.-Col. Vansn fenedy, Secretary to the Literary Society, Bombay. 

The Rev. J. Kidd, D.D., Professor of the Oriental Languages, Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. 

The Rey. W. Knatchbull, D.D., Archbishop Laud’s Professor of Arabic, Oxford. 

The Rey. S. Lee, B.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 

The Rev. H. D. Leeves, Constantinople. 

Capt. J. Low, Prince of Wales's Island. 

Dr. J. D. Macbride , Lord Almoner’s Reader of Arabic, and Principal of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford. 

Col. J. Macdonald, Teheran. 

W. Marsden, Esq., LL.D., M. A. S. Calcutta. 

The Rev. J. Marshman, D.D., Serampore. 

The Rey. W. H. Medhurst, Batavia. 

Captain J. Michael, Professor of Hindoo Literature and the History of Asia in 
the Hon. East India C ompany’s College, Haileybury. 

Mirza Ibrahim, Assistant Professor of Oriental Languages in the Hon. East 
India Company's College, Haileybury. 

The Rey. R. Morrison, D.D., Canton. 

The Rey. T. Musgrave, A.M., Lord Almoner’s Reader of Arabic, Cambridge. 

The Rey. A. Nicoll, LL.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Sir W. Ouseley, Knt., Hon. M. A. S, Calcutta. 

Lieut. J. W. J. Ouseley, Professor of the Arabic and Persian Languages in the 
College of Fort-William, Calcutta. 
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Librarian to the British and Foreign Bible Society. non 
Capt. W. Price, Professor of Hindoostanee in the College of Fort-William, 


Calcutta. 
Sir T. Reade, Consul-General, Tunis. : 
The Rev. G. C. Renouard, B.D., late Lord Almoner’s Reader of Arabic, Cam- 


bridge. 

James Ross, Esq., M.A.S., Calcutta. 

Captain D. Ruddell, Secretary to the College of Fort-William, Calcutta. 

Salame, Arabic Translator to the Colonial Office. 

Jonathan Scott, Esq., LL,D., Shrewsbury. 

J. Shakespear, Esq., Professor of Oriental Languages in the Hon. East India 

Company’s Military Seminary, Addiscombe. 

The Rev. E. Stallybrass, Selinginsk. 

Major C. Stewart, late Professor of Arabic, Persian, and Hindoostanee Lite~- 

rature in the Hon. East India Company’s College, Haileybury. 

Capt. Taylor, Political Agent at Bushire. 

The Rey. C. H. Thomsen, Singapore. 

Lieut.-Col. J. Tod, M. A. S. Calcutta. 

Lieut. H. Todd, Examiner to the College of Fort-William, Calcutta. 

The Rey. D. G. Wait, LL.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

C. Wilkins, Esq., LL.D., Oriental Librarian to the Hon. East India Company. 

Major Sir Henry Willock, Teheran. 

H. H. Wilson, Esq., Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Secretary.—Mr. William Huttmann. 

14. This Committee now appeal to the liberality of the public for 
such pecuniary aid as will enable them to effect the objects proposed 
in this Prospectus. The sums contributed will be appropriated ex- 
clusively to the execution of the plan above detailed, and the accounts 
will be examined, and a report made annually to the subscribers, of 
the application of the funds, by an auditor, who is to be elected by 
and from the body of the subscribers. A report of the progress 
made in translating and printing during the year will also be made to 
the subscribers aunually, and notices will be given of such works as 
the Committee may intend to print at the expense of the funds con- 
tributed by the subscribers. ‘The first general meeting of the sub- 
scribers will be held at the house of the Royal Asiatic Society on 
Thursday the 21st February, 1828, at two o'clock p. m., when the 
regulations for the Committee will be determined on, and an auditor 
be elected. 


15. The terms of subscription proposed are, that every individual 
or institution subscribing ten guineas or upwards annually, will be 
entitled to one fine-paper copy of every work translated, printed, 
and published by the Committee, with the name of the individual or 
institution subscribing, printed on the back of the title-page. The 
remaining copies will be disposed of by the Committee in such a 
manner as they may consider most conducive to their objects, and to 
the advancement of Oriental literature. 


16. The Committee propose to open communications with the 
literary Societies,the British Governors and Consuls, and learned 
individuals in Asia and Africa, for the purpose of procuring scarce 
and valuable Oriental MSS, They also intend to communicate with 


T. P. Platt, Esq., A.M., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Honorary 
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the Oriental scholars in this and other countries, for the purpose of 
bringing to light texts and translations of valuable Oriental works, 
which may now lie in MS. in public and private libraries ; and thus, 
by every available means, to endeavour to preserve what might 
otherwise be irrecoverably lost, and to make known original works 
and translations, which might otherwise never meet the public 
eye. 

17. The Committee confidently expect that valuable translations 
will be obtained from Asia, as they feel assured that many civil and 
military officers residing there, have hitherto been deterred from 
translating Oriental works, by their having no opportunity for publish- 
ing the result of their labours in England. As that opportunity is 
now offered, it is hoped that they will be stimulated by the desire of 
improvement in the Asiatic languages, and the prospect of acquiring 
celebrity in Europe, to make translations, and avail themselves of 
the means of publication presented in this prospectus. For the pur- 
pose of obtaining translations and subscriptions from Asia, learned 
men in India, Ceylon, Penang, China, &c. will be invited to form 
themselves into corresponding Committees. 

18. The willingness already evinced to further this design, induces 
the Committee to entertain the most lively hopes of success. From 
the list of distinguished names prefixed and appended to this pro- 
spectus, they have the greatest encouragement to proceed, and have 
every reason to expect that the execution of the plan will be ma- 
terially assisted by the British Universities. 

19. It is requested, that those individuals who are willing to 
become subscribers to the execution of this plan, will send their 
names and addresses to the Secretary, Mr. William Huttmann, at 
the house of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 14, Grafton-street, Bond- 
steet, London ; and that they will inform him where he may draw 
for the amount of their subscriptions. Subscriptions will also be 
received by such houses of agency as may be nominated by the cor- 
responding Committees in Asia, 


Annual Subscriptions already promised. 


£ s £ a 

His Royal Highness the Duke of The Rt. Hon. the Lord High 
Clarence........ee.eeesees 21 0 Chaneee so ivcdecccecaccs 10 10 

His Royal Highness the Duke of His Grace the Duke of Richmond 10 10 
SUsgex.. 22 0c ccceccerccrees 10 10, His Grace the Duke of Leeds... 10 10 

His Royal Highness the Duke of His Grace the Duke of Bedford 10 10 
Gloucester... ........+000005 10 10 His Grace the Duke of Devon- 

His Royal Highness Prince Leo- OWING, . 6 onde ec cccvcceencese 10 10 
pold of Saxe Coburg........ 21 0 His Grace the Duke of Northum- 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Nerhaths dacs: rine ion dnsanennt 10 10 
Great Britain and Ireland— His Grace the Duke of Wellington 10 10 
the amount of the Hon. East The Marquis of Lansdowne.... 10 10 
India Company's annual sub- The Marquis of Anglesea...... 10 10 
scription to that Society... ... 105 0 The Marquis Cholmondeley.... 10 10 

His Grace the Lord Archbishop The Marquis of Londonderry.. 10 10 
of Canterbury.........6- .» 10 10 The Earl of Cassilis......... .. 10 10 
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£ 5. £ %. 
The Earl of Darnley.......... 10 10} Gen. the Hon. R. Taylor....., 10 10 
The Earl of Glasgow.........-. 10 10} Lieut.-Gen. Sir H.Taylor,G.C.H. 10 10 
The Earl of Egremont......... 10 10] Sir W. S. Smith, K. ‘C.B. F.R.S. 10 10 
Earl Spencer.......+e+eeeee0- 10 10} Sir A. Johnston, Knt., F.R.S.. 10 10 
Thé Earl of Powis........++++ 10 10| The Library of Exeter College, 10 10 
The Earl of Dudley........... 10 10 COBBAEG. 005 onins + cscsectenee 10 10 
Lord W. H.C. Bentinck, G.C.B., H. Alexander, Esq., M.P......+. 10 10 

Governor-General of India.. 10 10) Lieut.-Col. W. Blackburne..... 10 10 
Lord Viscount Strangford...... 10 10| J. Broadhurst, Esq., Rose Hill, 

Lord Viscount Goderich....... 10 10 Hampton, ....<esscceseegecs 10 10 
The Lord Bishop of London.... 10 10 | Colonel Cooper, M.P., Bath.... 10 10 
Lord Southampton..........+- 10 10} Lieut.-Col. Fitzelarence, F.R.S. 10 10 
Lord Grenville ..........0+08- 10 10} F. Freeling, Esq., Sec. to the Ge- 10 10 
Lord Selsey...... a ree ar «.. 1010} neral Post Office........... 10°10 
Lord Bexley... .........+++005 10 10} Charles Hatchett, Esq., F.R. S.. 10 10 
The Rt. Hon. C. W. Wynn, M.P., Prince Hoare, Esq. . F.R.S.. 10 10 

President of the Board of Con- H. W. Hobhouse, i eer 10 10 

EOE RTCRR PTE Rn ret ore 10 10| Thomas Hope, Esq., F.R.S.... 10 10 
Sir G. Murry, Bart., M.P. G.C.B., Peter Johnston, Esq. of Carnsal- 

Commander of the Forces in MGM, Ties se64 496 45m ame 10 10 

SP Ter mecree Ke 10 10) Dr. J. D. Macbride, Oxford.... 10 10 
Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., 10 10} Captain Marryatt, R.N........ 10 10 
Rt. Hon. Robert Peel, Esq. = M. P. 10 10} W. Marsden, Esq., LL.D. F.R.S. 10 10 
Sir G. Warrender, Bart., M.P., 10 10| J. B. Morritt, Esq., Rokeby... 10 10 
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Grounpiess Nature oF THE APPREHENDED DANGER OF A 
Free Press 1n Inpia. 


Tue following are portions of a Letter written by an Officer on 
the Staff of India, to a friend in England, at the time of the publi- 
cation of the late Mr. John Adam’s Manifesto, defending his mea- 

- sures for restraining the Press in Bengal. It has never before ap- 
peared in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ from a press of other matter re- 
lating to the same subject. But its arguments are so well founded, 
and the authority is so unexceptionable, that we feel it a duty to 
place the letter on record here,—persuaded that as long as the 
odious fetters on public discussion, imposed by Mr. Adam, remain 
to enslave the Indian Press, there never can be wanting a lively 
interest in every fact and argument that can show their injustice or 
absurdity, and thus hasten the period of their repeal. In that hope 
we accordingly give the letter a place in our pages. It is as 
follows : 

‘ This is a question in which all have an interest, more or less im- 
mediate. As Englishmen, whe hope to revisit the land where it has 
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long ceased to be a question, it interests us deeply; as the instru- 
ments of a wise and beneficent Government, exulting in what has 
been already effected, but impressed with the importance of what yet 
remains to be done, it comes home to our feelings, to our thoughts, 
and to our daily avocations. 


‘In every community, not entirely destitute of seeds of improve- 
ment, it will be found, that whiie some of its members prematurely 
accelerate, others unnecessarily retard the progress of its social 
institutions, Ours is not the community in which an exception was 
to be expected to this observation. 


‘Among the enlightened servants of the Company, there are many 
who are indebted for the important situations they fill to the sedulous 
discharge of the ardous duties of inferior stations. In the honourable 
pursuit of these distinctions, they have witnessed the gradual im- 
provement effected under the influence of mild but uncontrolled 
authority. Accustomed to the slow and silent procedure of official 
investigations, often originating with themselves, conducted and 
finally decided by them, from having been so long the efficient instru- 
ments of power, they have in imagination associated themselves with 
the source of it. Objections to the measure of the Government they 
feel as an attack on themselves; suspicion of their motives, they 
denounce as an attack onthe Government. In both instances, from 
feeling and from policy, identifying themselves with that from which 
it is the very spirit of British rule to consider them essentially 
distinct. Have they forgotten that among the objections to the se- 
lections of a Governor-General from the servants of the Company, 
the one which has been most strongly and effectually dwelt on, is, 
that a Governor thus selected, could not easily divest himself of the 
pattialities and friendships of an Indian life? and though it may be 
contended, and I think be proved, that the objection is outweighed 
by the advantages which would often attend such selection, yet, ad- 
mitting the objection, it cannot be unreasonable to ascribe such 
partialities to public functionaries of every description ; to consider 
it probable that they will often be actuated by them, and to caution 
their superiors against the effects which may possibly result from 
them. Where is the man, in public or in private life, who, when 
advice is offered to him, does not weigh the feelings and partialities 
of the adviser? And, ifa body of enlightened Englishmen scrutinize 
the motives by which the adviser of this great and powerful Govern- 
ment may be actuated, if they point out the abuses which, by want 
of attention or activity, may have crept into our commercial regula- 
tions, the collections of our revenues, or the administration of justice ; 
if motives be sometimes suspected, and conduct often canvassed, 
what evil can rise but that men, basking in Fortune’s sunshine, will 
pay the tax, which a jealous public always imposes on conspicuous 
stations? More readily, perhaps, they will allow, what pre-sup- 
poses some alleviation of tke evil, that the shadow does not follow 
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the substance with more certainty than envy and degradation attend 
on successful merit. 

‘ Let us now examine, somewhat in the order in which they have 
been recently brought forward, (in Mr. Adam’s Manifesto,) the objec- 
tions urged to the expression of public opinion. 


‘ To you, who know my habits of ready obedience to authority, and 
my deference for its dictates, I need not disclaim any intention of 
disrespect towards it, in the view I take of this interesting subject ; 
and having, as you know, the good fortune to be united, by the 
ties of friendship, to two of the members of the Government, if I 
honour their talents, respect their virtues, and appreciate their 
exertions, as most assuredly I do, may I not claim from you, from 
others, from themselves, the full benefit, in the discussion of such 
a question, which the intimate friendship of such men is calculated 
to confer. 

‘It is admitted that the great body of our countrymen are the ul- 
timate judges of the conduct of every public functionary in India ; 
and to this constitutional control of public opinion, it is stated there 
is no objection. Indeed, I should not think there could be much. 
The late Marquis of Londonderry himself, who on these points was 
considered a little fastidious, would not have objected to the com- 
munity of India exercising a salutary control over the public mind 
in England. Thus might the community of England express its 
opinion on the affairs of India, and the community of India pro- 
nouce at leisure on the affairs of England, and as both parties would 
necessarily have ample time to form their judgments, they would, no 
doubt, avoid the errors to which they are at present so liable. The 
utility of this species of control is readily acknowledged, but not the 
exercise of it, by a community constituted as the European society 
of Indians. It may facilitate the discussion of the question, to 
endeavour to state, in a few words what, the strength of the Govern- 
ment is, and what are the ingredients of the society over which it 
presides. It will not be denied that the powers intrusted to the 
Government, though not arbitrary, are ample. In the administra- 
tion of public affairs, in all questions of domestic or foreign policy, it 
is unshackled in the deliberation; in the event of war, it fears no 
check in the prosecution of hostilities from the intervention of a po- 
pular assembly ; no subsidies can be withholden, the public revenue 
is at its disposal. It has at his command a well-disciplined army 
devoted to its officers, and whose officers, if better and more sacred 
ties were weakened, would still be devoted to the Government, from 
motives of the most powerful self-interest, by all the hopes of an 
early and successful termination to an anxious and arduous service. 
On the other hand, the European community in India is composed : 
first, of officers, civil and military, of his Majesty and the Honour- 
able Company ; secondly, of persons engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
seldom wholly independent of the Government, and in general men 
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of liberal education ; thirdly, of a lower but very small class of men 
of business, traders, and handicraftsmen. Is it from the public ex- 
pression of the opinion of such a society, that such a Government 
can entertain reasonable grounds for apprehension? Is it from 
such elements that opposition can arise, or resistance be offered 
to its authority? It is precisely because the Government neces- 
sarily controls the fortunes and prospects of so large a portion of 
our Indian society, that its influence can never cease to be para- 
mount. 

‘ Thus it appears, that the reasons for which this freedom of discus- 
sion is called a mere mockery, are among those for which the exer- 
cise of it may be considered safe as wellas salutary. If the Govern- 
ment were less strong, were any popular forms intermixed with its 
texture, then, indeed, there might be danger, lest freedom of discus- 
sion, by ‘ exciting our hearts and thoughts to the search and expec- 
tation of greatest and exactest things,’ might lead to the preponderance 
of those forms, and as a necessary consequence, cripple the exercise 
of salutary authority. 

‘ The error lies in supposing that public opinion cannot exercise an 
efficient control, because it cannot legally manifest itself in systematic 
opposition under constitutional forms. Can Englishmen require 
to be reminded of the certain, though gradual effect produced by the 
mere expression of public sentiments by means of the press. How 
often has-a Minister been deterred from proposing an insidious 
measure, by the certainty that it would be exposed, the moment 
his intentions were suspected? How often have such measures 
been defeated by the spirit of the nation being roused, and its talents 
arrayed against them, not in popular meetings and tumultuary as- 
semblage, but by the bold expression of its opinion, in open and 
free discussion. 

‘If, then, we have reason to believe that the Government is strong 
both from the nature of its constitution, and in devotion of its sup- 
porters, that the public, with reference to the possibility of resistance 
to authority, is weak, from the nature of its elements, and the influ- 
ence which the Government necessarily exercise over it, in addition 
to the influence that the expression of its opinion cannot be attended 
with danger, may we not presume that it would be salutary? The 
greater the extent of delegated power, the more obvious the expe- 
diency that the exercise of it be not wholly unchecked. At the 
distance at which this Government is placed from the controling 
authorities, unsubjected to the interference of any popular assembly, 
or of any collective body whatever, what check can be devised, but 
that individuals be allowed freely to express their sentiments through 
the medium of the public press? Let it be remembered, that these 
sentiments would not be the sentiments of a body of Civil Servants, 
of a body of military, or of mercantile men, but of individuals who 
have not ceased to be British subjects, because they are become 
servants of the Company. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 16. 2B 
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«Tt cannot excite surprise,” we are told, “that doctrines so spe- 
ciously presented to the young and inconsiderate, should make a 
powerful impression, and weaken, if not destroy; the habits of subor- 
dination and respect for their superiors, so essential to the discipline 
and efficiency of a military body.” 

‘ These, indeed, would be baneful effects ; and in a community, so 
large a portion of which is composed of military men, would more 
than counterbalance any advantages we could anticipate from the 
cause producing them: but I deny that they have been produced, 
not can I admit the probability of their being so. At no period, 
during a service of six-and-twenty years, do I recollect that the 
principles of subordination were better understood, or more in- 
variably acted on, than at the present moment. At no period have 
I observed, in the junior part of the army, with strict notions of 
honour atid manliness, more ready and cheerful obedience to the 
orders of their superiors. Their minds, I acknowledge, are not 
in a state of torpor. Is this an evil? Is it an evil to keep alive 
those feelings by which a British soldier, at whatever distance from 
his native land, ought to be animated,—reverence for her institu- 
tions, and a lively hope of partaking of the happiness which those 
institutions are calculated to secure. If this be an evil, I certainly 
know not any means more likely to produce it ; none more likely to 
keep alive such feelings, and to cherish such hopes, than that free 
and liberal spirit of discussion which tells him he has not ceased to be 
an Englishman. 

‘ Nor need we dread that a spirit of inquiry, and of eager curiosity, 
will often lead him to transgress the limits of military subordination ; 
or that, in the instances in which it may occasionally do so, there 
will be any difficulty in recalling him. Every soldier, if endowed 
with an ordinary share of observation, knows that, in the political 
walk, he cannot take a step without feeling that he moves in 
shackles. When he forgets this wholesome lesson, which the ex- 
perience of others, if not his own, must have taught him, it is easy to 
remind him of it. 

‘ If it be unavoidable sometimes to refer to a period, which all must 
wish buried in oblivion, instead of “ figuring to ourselves the con- 
sequences of an unrestrained press systematically inflaming the dis- ; 
contents which prevailed on the coast in 1809,” may we not picture 
to ourselves an enlightened press, assisting the Government in 
following the progress of this spirit of discontent, in many instances 
enabling it to check the evil in its crigin, or at least to trace it to its 
source, and to apply an early, perhaps an effectual remedy? In the 
event of the well disposed part of the public not succeeding in cor- 
recting the evil, and in the approach to a crisis, in which men with 
arms in their hands, intrusted to them for the defence of the State, 
should demand a redress of their own grievances, measures which, 
in ordinary times, might be questionable, are justified by the neces-. 
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sity which creates them. What the means are of extensive com- 
bination, which the press would have afforded, I am, I confess, at 
a loss to apprehend. Secrecy is the foundation of successful com- 
bination, and I should not have supposed that communications, 
through the medium of the press, would facilitate the means of 
concealment. 


‘A greater difficulty remains to be considered—the effects of a 
Free Press on the Native population. How to enlighten them, without 
exciting their curiosity? How to excite their curiosity, without 
rousing their passions? To direct their attention to our literature, 
and not teach them how intimately it is blended with our politics ; 
to enable them to appreciate the value of our institutions, without 
proving to them, that ‘ the end of all Government is the benefit of 
the governed,’—are problems difficult to be solved ; but not more so, 
than how to sap the foundations of an old and venerated superstition, 
by the gradual introduction of the mysteries of our faith ; and how 
to substitute the Bible and thie Gospel, for the Shasters and the 
Koran, without alarming the fears, and disregarding the habits and 
prejudices of the millions subject to our rule. As the intelligent 
and respectable members of our community, who in their different 
stations, and according to their different faculties, have fearlessly 
engaged in this laudable undertaking, do not lay claim to the gift of 
tongues, or that of miracles, | know not by what means they hope 
to effect their purpose, if not by those of a press which must ne- 
cessarily be pregnant with whatever dangers they ascribe to that 
which the advocates of freedom of discussion are anxious to in- 
troduce.’ 


A Catu To tHE Court or Directors. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—I suppose you are aware that six of the extra regiments of 
Bengal Native Infantry, which were raised during the late war, still 
continue embodied—that when raised they were officered from the 
line, it being at the same time notified to the army, that the removals 
and promotions consequent thereto were to be considered as subject 
to revocation, should the augmentation not meet with the sanction 
of the Court of Directors, and that officers should be prepared to 
descend to their former rank and return to their former regiments. 
It may be opined by uninterested individuals, that, as these corps, 
until such sanction should be granted, could only be considered as 
temporarily embodied, it had been more advisable to appoint officers 
temporarily from other corps to do duty with them, till competent 
authority should direct them to be enrolled on the strength of the 
2B2 
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army. But be this as it may, you will naturally suppose that the 
confirmation of these regiments by the Court of Directors is ear- 
nestly desired by the army, and will be surprised to learn that when 
recently a report was circulated and currently believed, that orders 
had been received for their immediate reduction, the majority of the 
army, and almost all the officers of the extra regiments, were filled 
with exultation, and have since learned with regret, that the local 
authorities have determined still to keep them up, till the result of 
another reference to the Court of Directors be known. 


You may think all this somewhat enigmatical, but the riddle is 
easily solved. I do not, indeed, pretend to know on what principle 
officers were removed and posted to the extra regiments, for the 
system was never published to the army, having been found (it is 
said) too complicated to admit of explanation. But the result is, 
that the job has been managed in such a way as to benefit a few at 
the expense of many ; the many, consequently, are anxious for their 
reduction, and the officers of the extra regiments, who have suffered 
most, conceive it to be peculiarly unjust towards them, that, sup- 
posing orders for their reduction to have been received, they should 
not have been immediately re-posted to their former regiments. 
Some, I hear, intend to represent the matter to the Commander-in- 
Chief or to Government. I only marvel at their credulity or hardi- 
hood, in supposing that their representations will be attended to, or 


that they will not in some way be made to suffer for what will 
undoubtedly be construed into an act of insubordination. It is 
well known that those who must be the channel of communi- 
cation are the same who organised the extra regiments, and are 
themselves deeply interested in supporting that organization ; com- 
plaints, therefore, will either never be laid before the higher powers, 
or be falsified and misrepresented. 


It is unfortunate for those who arranged the posting of officers 
to those corps, that the division of regiments into two each had re- 
cently taken place, and previous to the raising of the extras not a 
single casualty had occurred in some of the two new regiments 
formed from one old one, by the alternate removal of officers ; yet, 
while one of the two gained two or more steps, the other did not 
gain one by the augmentation, which could not have happened under 
the operation of an equitable system of removal. But what officer 
will dare to adduce this as an example of glaring and unjust par- 
tiality > or who would venture to bring forward an instance of all the 
officers of a regiment being injured for the sake of one individual, a 
scion of a noble family, holding an official situation at the Presi- 
dency? Who, I ask, will be found hardy enough to bring forward 
such instances of partiality, in a service where every officer who has 
endeavoured to expose injustice or represent grievances, may be 
considered as under the shadow of an impending thunder-cloud ; 
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and who, if necessity obliges him to be prudent, will be careful to 
shun the contact of every object that may elicit the latent flash ? 


The press in India, you well know, must not give utterance to 
the voice of complaint ; I am, therefore, under the necessity of 
calling upon the Court of Directors, through the medium of the 
* Oriental Herald,’ to afford protection to their European officers. 
It may be well for them and their constituents to do so, for the time 
may yet come when something more may be required from those 
officers than a sullen performance of as much duty as entitles them 
to receive their monthly pay. ‘They have hitherto considered their 
right to rise by seniority as unalienable, but they find that right is 
merely nominal, while they are allowed to be removed from ‘corps 
to corps at the pleasure of interested individuals. If the Directors 
wish to do justice to their officers, let them, supposing they should 
eventually sanction the extra regiments, order them to be officered 
anew, those now serving with them being previously remanded to 
their old corps ; and further, let them fix a principle on which the 
removals, then and thereafter, may invariably be made ; and let 
that principle be such, that every officer may be able to discover 
whether justice has been done to him in its operation. 

I cannot see that any serious objection could be made to such a 
plan as the following for the present occasion: The twelve senior 
majors having been promoted to lieutenant-colonels for the aug- 
mentation, let the six next senior be posted to the new regiments, 
and under them successively the six seniors of each grade of cap- 
tains, lieutenants, and ensigns ; the vacancies in each grade being 
filled up before removals are made from the next. ‘This arrange- 
ment would not interfere with the right of seniority ; and on being 
completed, it would be found that the six senior officers of each 
grade throughout the army had been placed under the six senior 
majors, and the plan possesses that simplicity which would enable 
every officer to judge of the justness of its application. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I have only to request that you will 
not unnecessarily delay the publication of this letter, and that you 
will endeavour to bring the subject of it to the notice of those con- 
cerned. 

Lzsvus. 





























TREATY WirH SIAM. 


The following observations afford a further illustration of the 
late commercial arrangements with Siam, and explain different pro- 
visions of the treaty. 

The Siamese negotiators could not be persuaded to specify, 
either in the 5th or 9th articles of the treaty, the particular ports 
which they would not allow British vessels to visit. It was evi- 
dent that the Siamese Government desires to reserve to itself the 
power of preventing British vessels from entering those ports which 
they have not been accustomed to visit, although it was ashamed to 
avow this desire, after having been assured that Siamese vessels 
and merchants might proceed to apy English country. It appears 
to be the object and policy of Siam, in the same manner -as with 
many other states, to make the capital an entrepdt for the whole 
commerce of the country, and to discourage foreign vessels from 
proceeding to the provincial ports, or direct to the places of growth, 
for their cargoes. 

The 6th article of the treaty provides a more equitable mode than 
what has hitherto obtained for the adjustment of ‘ any complaint or 
suit’ that British merchants may have at Bangkok. The Siamese 
law of debtor and creditor gives the latter a right to go himself and 
seize the former, and imprison him, or any of his family, until the 
debt be discharged, If, however, the creditor, when employed in 
apprehending the debtor, strike him, or any of his family, the debt 
is immediately cancelled. Hitherto, whenever an English trader 
eomplained to the Phra Khlang against any person in his debt, he 
was asked, why he had trusted the party, and told to go himself 
and imprison him. The mission saw an instance of Messrs. Hunter 
and Mallock detaining the person of a prince for debt. This sys- 
tem was, of course, liable to many objections, and particularly as 
an attempt to seize a debtor might often be the cause of a serious 
affray between the foreign trader and the inhabitants of Bangkok, 
and the rules detailed in the 6th article of the treaty will less 
objectionably provide for the merchant's security. The concluding 
expression, ‘It will be the merchant's own fault,’ refers to the cir- 
cumstance of foreign traders demanding satisfaction from the king, 
for losses or irrecoverable debts ; and as long as the officers of the 
Phra Khlang’s department pointed out the persons to whom only 
the foreign trader could dispose of his goods, he had a right to look 
to the government for any losses that he might sustain by the in- 
solvency or misconduct of such persons. But the proposed new 
regulations, as they allow the foreign trader to buy and sell freely, 
without the intervention of the Phra Khlang’s department, will, of 
course, render it incumbent upon himself to take care with whom 
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he may deal. British traders will do well to give no credit, or at 
least very sparingly and cautiously, as the Siamese are wholly 
ignorant of that great mercantile virtue,—punctuality, and are, 
besides, always very averse to part with money once come into 
their possession, 

The prohibition against the introduction of opium into the do- 
minions of Siam is of very ancient date, although, in some reigns, 
it was not so rigidly maintained as it has been during the last five 
or six years. ‘Turpin says, in his History of Siam, vol. ii. p. 262, 
that opium in Siam was positively contraband, and that the reign- 
ing king, in 1771, had sentenced to death several of his subjects 
who had transgressed this law Phe penalty of late years has been 
forfeiture of the opium, with a fine of eight times ‘the weight in 
silver, for all opium found with any person; and sometimes, parti- 
cularly at Queda, and in the southern provinces of Siam, the boat 
and the whole of the rest of the cargo or property of a trader, dis- 
covered introducing opium, have been seized and confiscated. The 
clause regarding it, in the LOth article of the treaty, was intended, 
at the same time that the Siamese ministers prohibited the intro- 
duction of opium, to fix the penalty of disobedience, and on as low 
a scale as possible. Although we learn that opium may be easily 
introduced and sold at Bangkok, we cannot recommend any British 
trader to subject himself to the risk and personal inconvenience of 
conveying such a commodity there, 

The Siamese ministers had been in the practice of opening all 
English letters that came into their possession, and some dispatches 
of the envoy, before his arrival at Bangkok, were so treated. Strong 
representations were made of the disgrace and heinousness of such 
a practice, and the terms of the 11th article are as far as the Siamese 
ministers could be persuaded to a quiesce In this point. They took 
care to reserve to themselves the power of still opening the letters 
of all Asiatic subjects of the British Government, on the plea that 
the subjects of Ava might endeavour to transmit incendiary letters 
into Siam, through our territories on the coast of ‘Tenasserim, 


The original Siamese in the 10th, as well as in the 13th article of 
the treaty, mentions that ‘ Khek and ‘Cheen, or Chinese only, 
shall be allowed to travel into the interior of the Siamese territories 
from our possessions on the coast of ‘Tenasserim and to the east- 
ward. ‘ Khek’ is, literally, a foreigner, but it is a term generally 
applied to Malays, and natives of Hindoostan, who are not descend- 
ants of Europeans. ‘The Burmese are called ‘ Phoma,’ the Peguers 
‘Mon,’ the Chinese ‘Cheen, or ‘Chek, and Europeans generally, 
‘Frang, distinguishing the English by ‘ Angkrit, the Portuguese, 
‘ Portukis,’ and the Dutch, ‘ Holanda. The Americans are ‘ Meri- 
can, and all native Christians are termed ‘ Portukis.’ ‘ Khek’ ,nd 
‘Cheen’ of the original have therefore been translated into Asiatic 
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subjects of the British Government, not being Burmese, Peguers, 
or descendants of Europeans. The Siamese negotiators declared, 
that the standing laws of Siam, prohibiting Burmese or Peguers 
being admitted into the Siamese territories, could not for the pre- 
sent be altered, and that as a great portion of the Burman country 
still belongs to Ava, the inhabitants of which might try to gain ad- 
mission into Siam with our Burmese subjects, or under pretence of 
being such, it was necessary that no person should be admitted into 
the Siamese dominions, from our Burmese conquests, without being 
furnished with certificates or passports. ‘lhe Siamese negotiators 
also could not be prevailed upon to admit Europeans or descendants 
of Europeans into the interior of the Siamese dominions. They 
have an idea, that the object of such persons, visiting the interior, 
would be only to ascertain routes, and make maps for purposes of 
future hostility ; and the Mission found it impossible, at present, to 
remove this jealousy and suspicion. But, after all, the overland 
trade between our possessions and the Siamese dominions will be 
chiefly conducted, as it has always been, by Chinese, Malays, and 
Natives of the coast of Coromandel, in the hands of which last 
mentioned race, the ancient commerce between Mergui and Siam 
was so extensive and flourishing. All British subjects, without 
exception, may of course proceed by sea to any Siamese port. 

With respect to the 1st article of the Commercial Agreement, we 
may observe, that the Siamese Government, like many others, re- 
serves to itself the power of prohibiting the exportation of grain 
and importation of fire-arms. By the present laws of Siam, no 
vessel can export paddy or rice without a special license ; and the 
Siamese negociators, although they expressed their readiness, in 
seasons of plenty, to permit British as well as Chinese traders to 
export supplies of grain, still desired that the clause in this article 
should be expressed as it is, in order to prevent British vessels from 
coming to Siam for the sole purpose of trading in grain, or from 
claiming a right to export it. 

The data on which the consolidated duty was fixed have already 
been shown. A Siamese fathom measures 6 feet 6 inches of 
English measure, and a Siamese tical, as assayed lately at the 
Calcutta mint, is worth one sicca rupee, and about three annas and 
a half. ‘The sicca rupee is not current in Siam, but the Spanish 
dollar is very readily received by the public officers, who have 
sometimes allowed the commanders of American vessels to dis- 
burse their port charges, at the rate of 8 selungs, or 2 ticals, per 
dollar, instead of at the usual market rate of 64 selungs. The 
Siamese officers measure a vessel inside, between decks, at what 
they consider, often erroneously, to be the broadest part. The 
space between the lining and outer plank of the vessel is included, 
ey if the measure cannot be introduced there, an allowance is made 
or it. 
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The 2d article of the Commercial Agreement, details the rules 
required to be observed upon the first arrival of a vessel in Siam. 
Every Government has, of course, a right to define the terms upon 
which it will admit vessels into its ports, and particularly as far as 
its capital. The Siamese Government is extremely anxious to 
prevent any vessel crossing the bar, until full information 
received at the capital of her size, character, and object ; and few 
matters can give so much discontent and dissatisfaction to the 
Siamese officers, as a vessel crossing the bar at once, and reporting 
her own arrival at Paknam. ‘The navigation over the bar is not 
very difficult, and the commander of the American ship Liverpool 
Packet, found a Chinese fisherman to engage to pilot his vessel 
over it. This man was immediately after seized, and he has not 
been since heard of. It is therefore particularly recommended to 
commanders of English vessels, who do not desire to be subjected 
to inconvenience or difficulty in their future commercial transac- 
tions at Bangkok, to conform as strictly as possible, in the first 
instance, to the port regulations set down in this Commercial 
Agreement, which are no more than what have always been in 
force. 


The 3d article of the Commercial Agreement enforces the regula- 
tion, by which a vessel is obliged to land her guns at the mouth of 
the river ; a regulation which must have been introduced at the 
time the French detachments were driven out of Siam. M. Chau- 
mont mentions having been saluted by the guns of English and 
Dutch vessels lying above Bangkok, and of vessels at anchor off the 
old city of Yothia, having fired salutes in celebration of the 
coronation of the kings of England and Portugal. La Loubere 
makes no mention of this regulation. The vessel in which 
Kempfer went to Siam, does not appear to have entered the river. 
But Captain Hamilton, who visited Siam in 1719, mentions his 
having been obliged to land and deposit his guns at Bangkok, 
before his vessel proceeded to the old capital Yothia. This custom 
is exacted by the Siamese, not only as a measure of precaution and 
safety, but as security against a commander leaving the port with 
any of the inhabitants of Siam, or without discharging the whole 
of his port charges and duties. It was tried, without success, to 
have the regulation limited to the delivery at Paknam of all 
powder on board of British vessels. Any urgent attempts to have 
the guns left on board would have served only to augment the 
suspicion and fears of the Siamese. 

One of the greatest difficulties experienced at Bangkok, is the 
tedious and procrastinating manner in which the Siamese conduct 
business. ‘They have no idea whatever of the value of time, and in 
no part of the world are the delays of office more vexatious. ‘This 
point was urgently pressed on the notice of the Siamese Ministers, 
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and a part of the 5th article of the Commercial Agreement will, it is 
hoped, serve to remind the Phra Khlang of the inconvenience of 
keeping a commander of a British vessel waiting two or three days 
for his port clearance. 

The 6th and last article of the Commercial Agreement gave the 
Mission, we.are informed, a great deal of trouble. The Siamese 
Ministers at first proposed to render all British subjects, without 
exception, liable to capital punishment and whipping, for the com- 
mission of any offences with respect to which the laws of Siam have 
prescribed such punishments. The Mission pointed out, that 
British subjects are entirely ignorant of the laws of Siam, and pos- 
sess no means of acquiring knowledge of them; that it would be 
much better to express in this article for what offences they should 
suffer death ; and that it was not our custom to whip the com- 
manders of ships, their officers, or merchants, but to punish them 
by levying a pecuniary fine upon them. The Ministers, after some 
argument, agreed to render this article more precise as to some of 
the penalties to which British subjects should be liable ; but they 
then declared, that it did not provide for one offence, which, in the 
eyes of a Siamese, is of much greater magnitude than even 
murder—speaking disrespectfully of his Majesty the King of Siam, 
a crime which is invariably punished with death. The Mission 
observed, that it did not possess the power of engaging, that 
British subjects should be liable to capital punishment for such an 
offence, and that it was improper to suppose for a moment that 
any person could speak disrespectfully of so great and enlightened a 
prince as the present monarch of Siam, After much discussion 
this difficulty was overcome, and it was finally settled, that the 
Right Honourable the Governor-General should particularly cau- 
tion British subjects visiting Siam, not to show disrespect, in any 
manner, to the officers of Siam. It appears that British subjects, who 
have hitherto visited Bangkok, have found it extremely difficult 
to restrain the expression of their opinions respecting the conduct 
and character of the officers and people of Siam. Yet moderation 
and forbearance on the part of the British trader, desirous of making 
a profitable adventure to Bangkok, are indispensable ; for the Sia- 
mese officers are vexed and hurt by contemptuous and intemperate 
language, in the same proportion as their conduct is ever pro- 
voking it. We beg to refer here to the account given by Captain 
Hamilton, of his narrow escape from forfeiture of life, and of the 
whole of his vessel and property, upon a charge of having only said, 
that ‘the King of Siam had been imposed upon ;’ an expresson 
which was declared to be high treason.— Government Gazette. 
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Amuerst Harpovur, 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru, 


Sir,—Some diversity of opinion still prevails respecting the ad- 
vantages of the new port and settlement of Amherst on the river of 
Martaban, and I am pleased to see that the subject excites discus- 
sion, for this must lead to the truth on whichever side it may lay, 
I have lately visited the port myself, and have, upon the whole, a 
favourable impression of the place. The ship in which I was, near 
to 500 tons in burthen, found no difficulty on earth either in enter- 
ing or quitting the harbour. When there, she lay at low water in 
four fathoms, within a quarter of a mile off the wharf. A gentleman 
residing at the place favoured me with a list of the vessels which 
have frequented the port since the Ist of April last year. The 
voyages which have been made in that time by vessels of from 250 
to 600 tons, and drawing from 11 to 174 feet, amount to 23, but 
besides these many smaller vessels, brigs, schooners and gun-boats 
have visited the place. These voyages have been performed in almost 
every month of the year, and yet no one vessel has been lost, or 
sustained damage or injury. ‘Three out of the whole number touched 
the ground slightly, viz. the brig Phanix and ship Felicitas in the 
entrance of the harbour, and the Hastings, through a mistake, out- 
side, The Investigator, by miscalculating the rise and fall of the 
tides, and going too near the shore, found herself in the mud at low 
water. This the commander had a right to reckon upon, for I 
believe he was not five-and-twenty fathoms from the shore. Con- 
sidering that most of the vessels above enumerated entered and left 
the harbour without pilots, and that none of them had a better one 
than the syrang of a gun-boat, it speaks well for the harbour, that 
so few accidents have really happened. I know, indeed, that one of 
the accidents above mentioned took place from the commander 
making too light of the ditliculty, and declining to take a pilot al- 
together. 

The only objection, I understand, made by Captain Ross, the 
Surveyor General, to the harbour is, that in entering the channel 
you are obliged to cross the tide. ‘This is certainly a drawback 
against it, but cannot, as experience has shown, be considered, after 
all, as any serious obstacle. ‘The experienced oilicer just mentioned 
is at present engaged in surveying the harbour, and | look with im- 
patience for his report, which will probably set the question of its 
utility at rest. 

A letter on the subject of the harbour, which was in general 
sensible and judicious, appeared in your columns, I think, in Oc- 
tober last. The writer, who had personally visited the place, and 
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who, I imagine, is a seaman, charges those who had described it 
before with exaggeration ; but in his anxiety to correct them, he 
seems to me to have fallen himself into very considerable exaggera- 
tions. He describes Captain Spiers’s accurate chart as a proper 
guide to the harhour, and then inconsistently, as I conceive, accuses 
some of the writers above mentioned of the exaggeration of having 
stated the harbour as fit for the accommodation of vessels of 800 and 
even 1000 tons burthen. He, on the contrary, asserts, to the best 
of my recollection, that the harbour is not fit for any vessel beyond 
150 tons burthen! ‘That he at least is inaccurate is certain, for 
since the time he wrote, near twenty voyages have been made to 
the place by vessels of more than double and triple the size he men- 
tions, nay, by one of four times the size! I will even venture to 
say, that the assertion that the harbour is fit for the accommodation 
of vessels of 1000 tons burthen, is not quite so outré as he imagines, 
and for this purpose I will quote against him his own authority, the 
chart of Captain Spiers, of the accuracy of which he speaks favour- 
ably, and I think with great justice. In this, the least water in the 
channel, at dead low water spring tides, is two fathoms, and there 
is a rise of from 18 to 19 feet. Now, the best time to enter or quit 
the harbour for vessels of any burthen is high water, and at this 
moment, at spring tides there are about 30 feet. At high water 
neap tides there will be 6 or 7 feet less. In either case, there is 
ample water for a vessel of 1000 tons. However, to set the matter 
completely at rest, as far as the authority of Captain Spiers can do 
so, I quote the words of that officer himself from the memoir which 
accompanies his chart, and of which he favoured me with the perusal, 
‘The passages either out or into Amherst,’ says he, ‘ will at all 
times be found safe and easy during the run of the weather tide ; 
but ships, drawing more than 12 feet, should not attempt it at low 
water. At high water ships of any draft may pass into the harbour, 
where they will find good holding ground. There is also a river 
about one mile and a half up the harbour, at the entrance of which 
there are only two fathoms at low water, but at high water there are 
five, so that the largest ship may enter, and about one mile up there 
is plenty of depth at low water.’ 

The only other point which I shall advert to in this letter is the 
supply of water, about which there has been a good deal of mis- 
understanding or misrepresentation. | Some people were eager to 
find brackish water at the place, nay, brine for that matter ; but 
their inquiries, whether meant for philosophical or polemical pur- 
poses, did not prove successful, for the place absolutely produces no 
water but what is potable and fit for every purpose culinary and 
economical. This is to be had wherever a well is dug for five or 
six feet, even down to high water mark. At no part of India that 
I have visited, have I ever found so plentiful a supply of good 
water so readily and cheaply obtained. At the principal ports of 
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India, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Penang and Singapore, good 
water is only obtained after the Government has incurred a heavy 
charge by the digging of wells and tanks, or the construction of 
aqueducts and reservoirs, and even this does not always secure it. 
At Amherst, the Government has certainly not incurred an expense 
of 500 rupees on this account, and yet the supply of good water is 
much more than adequate to the present consumption. If the 
population of the place amounted to 50,000, and that it was fre- 
quented by half of the navy of India, I will venture to predict, that 
the supply might without difficulty or expense be made commen- 
surate with the demand. P. D. S. 
Nore or tHe Eprror. 


In a preceding column will be found an interesting letter on the 
new port and settlement of Amherst, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of which have given rise to a great variety of opinions. 
As the writer has had the opportunity of personal observation, we 
should feel disposed to rely on his authority, were it not supported 
as it is by facts. The circumstance that no vessel frequenting the 
port sustained damage or injury during the whole of the last 8. W. 
monsoon, although some of them drew as much as 174 feet water, 
is a convincing proof that it is well adapted for the purposes of 
commerce, and that the apprehensions which we know some per- 
sons have entertained, of the great difliculty of access which would 
be felt in that season, are unfounded. ‘The harbour is evidently 
sapable of admitting the largest class of vessels which usually 
carry on the trade of the bay at all seasons, and though very large 
ships may not be able to get in except at spring tides, it is not 
likely that any inconvenience will ever be felt from the exclusion of 
the first class of the Company's ships, or King’s ships of the line. 
Our correspondent does not enter into any particulars about the 
town of Amherst, except that it is abundantly supplied with fresh 
water, a fact which has been doubted. We have heard the situation 
objected to, as not so well calculated for a settlement as some 
places higher up the river. It appears to us, that excepting the 
supply of fresh water, which is no longer doubtful, there can only 
be one good objection to placing a settlement near the sea, that is, 
the danger of an attack from that quarter, a danger which in the 
present state of our navy is not very formidable. In every other 
respect, and especially in healthfulness, the grand desideratum in a 
tropical climate, the sea-side must be allowed to be greatly superior 
to the interior ; and for commercial purposes, the certainty of gain- 
ing the open sea in one tide from the loading port, is a consideration 
the importance of which can be fully appreciated by those who have 
experienced the detentions of the Hooghley. Should the new pro- 
vinces receive a permanent form of government, and be allowed 
such freedom of trade as may be reasonably expected, there can be 
little doubt that the whole commerce of the Burman empire will 
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ultimately be diverted into this new channel. The security of pro- 
perty enjoyed under the British flag, is a sufficient ground of pre- 
ference over any port still occupied by the Burmese ; and if to this 
there should be added encouragement to agricultural operations, 
and exemption from heavy duties or imposts, we may expect to see 
the town of Amherst attaining a commercial importance little in- 
ferior to the oldest marts of the East. 





GENERAL Lerrer or News FROM BENGAL. 


Bengal, August 15, 1827. 

Ir is just now a very anxious and interesting time with us; we 
have been led to believe that some increase to the officers, anda re- 
modelling of the army, is about to take place; we are sadly in 
vant of field-officers and captains, but if given, I fear it will be 
accompanied by the threatened reduction of allowances, &c. How 
it will be borne by the army I cannot say, but am rather inclined 
to think, quietly ; for the spirit of this army is broken and sub- 
dued, and never again will it display that energy and exertion in 
the field which it did when Lord Lake commanded it. The Lord 
deliver us from coming in contact with the Russians, for there is a 
woeful lack of all the requisites which such an event requires. 
We have not a man standing in our ranks that is not a mere mer- 
cenary, or an officer that does not feel that our honourable masters 
would reduce him to all but starvation, if they could; this is not 
a state of things to hope for extraordinary exertion: in short, dis- 
content, want of respect and confidence, prevail throughout this 
army; and we are looking towards any change; even a transfer 

to the King would be better than our present precarious state. 


I have heard from some officers of the regiment which formed 
the escort of Lord Amherst, in his tour through the interior, that 
nothing could be more striking, especially in the eyes of the 
Natives, than the contrast between him and our former Governor. 
The one appeared born to command respect, and uphold the conse- 
quence and state of a vast empire, both in his conduct, deportment, 
and intercourse with the Native Chiefs admitted into his presence ; 
the other wanting, not only in his person, but in his manners and 
conversation, that dignity which should have marked a Governor- 
General of India; his insignificance too was rendered more con- 
spicuous by an embroidered coat, which it was but too justly re- 
marked gave him the appearance ofa footman. You know enough 
of the Natives to be aware how far appearances go with them ; and 
if these sentiments force themselves upon us, in what manner 
must they have regarded the head of the Government? Lady 
Amherst and her suite invariably attended the durbars held for 
the reception of the Native chiefs ; and the presents made on these 
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occasions, after being handled and examined by his Lordship, were 
transferred to her Ladyship’s hands, to undergo a scrutiny; and 
frequently the expression was uttered of how she should like to 
take them to England ; indeed, it was too apparent that they were 
viewed with the eye of cupidity. To show, if it was necessary, to 
one acquainted with the Native customs, the impropriety of the 
presence of ladies at a dunbar, the Punnah Rajah, who was pre- 
sented at Cawnpore, asked if they were the ladies of his Lord- 
ship's seraglio, and which was the favourite. On an explanation 
being given him, he remarked that her Ladyship appeared old, that 
she must be sixty, and presented her with a handful of diamonds. 
Her ladyship was present at Lucknow, at the leave taking of the 
King of Oude, when his Majesty put over her Ladyship a richly 
embroidered shawl; and it was explained to her by the Resident, 
that there was a pair of them, but that his Majesty did not like to 
encumber her, by putting the other on her. Her manner and 
look were remarkable, when she turned to his Lordship, who was 
standing near her, and touching him with her hand, observed, 
* Recollect, recollect, there is a pair of them.’ It spoke volumes, 
and many of the attendants were ashamed of such a palpable mani- 
festation of cupidity. It is the common talk amongst us, as well 
as the Natives, that his Lordship’s and family’s trip up the country 
is merely for the purpose of what they can get. ‘There is not even 

a political pretext assigned, or even hinted at, for putting the 
Company to the expense of a lac of rupees (10,000/. sterling) per 
month. His Lordship was occasionally troubled with rheumatism 
during his trip, but it could not be on that account he went to the 
hills, the last place he would have sought for a remedy for such a 
complaint. 

Ere this reaches you, you will most probably have heard of the 
ferment in Calcutta occasioned by the Stamp Act; how it will 
end at last, it is impossible to say; but if the Natives are resolute 
in holding out, it must be repe: ale d; for the commerce of Calcutta 

cannot be carried on without them : in fact, it is with theircapital 
entirely that it is supported. But, as I have already said, every act 
of this Government tends to destroy the confidence and attachment 
of the governed of every class. Let the British Government 
beware how they ever admit of Colonization, for so sure as ever 
that takes place, so sure will this country be lost, if not entirely to 
Europeans, certainly to the mother country as much as America is. 

It appears by the Papers that though they have registered 
the Stamp Act in the Supreme Court, it is said to be a dead letter, 
entirely vitiated by Government exempting themselves from its 
operation. What a triumph this for the folks in Calcutta ! and how 
degrading to the Government, that their collective wisdom is in- 
sufficient for the legislation of the country! But it is only on a par 
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with the imbecility we have so long witnessed. Government carried 
it with a high hand, and even debarred the inhabitants from the 
exercise of their constitutional rights, and after all this exercise of 
arbitrary authority, what a pretty figure they cut! I conclude you 
will see the whole proceeding in the papers from Calcutta. 

I sent you a letter on the subject of the Barrackpore mutiny at 
the time it took place ; I was, just before it happened, in company 
with a Madras officer, and we were speaking on the subject of the 
Barrackpore troops being ordered to the eastward ; and I then de- 
clared it to be my firm conviction, that when ordered they would 
fail the Government. I fear that you will never get at the real 
proceedings of the Court of Inquiry on that occasion, for so much 
truth came out, that they ordered General Dick to expunge part of 
the proceedings, and, on his refusal, I hear, (but cannot exactly 
vouch for the fact,) threatened to prevent his coming on the staff. 
It was reported amongst us, that Colonel Stevenson, the Quarter- 
Master-General, was ordered to be displaced by the Court of Di- 
rectors, for the advice he had given to Sir Edward Paget on the 
occasion, Sir Edward having declared, that, ignorant as he was of 
the nature of the Native army, he depended upon his staff for advice 
in the massacre. ‘The staff, indeed, were the persons to blame in 
that shameful affair, but not Colonel Stevenson. It was not to be 
expected that two strangers in thecountry, the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-Chief, shoulc possess much knowledge to direct 
them on any occasion beyond the ordinary routine of their duty. 
‘The persons really to blame, and who ought to have been visited 
with the utmost displeasure of Government and the Court of Direc- 
tors, were Colonel Casement, the Military Secretary to Govenment, 
whose duty it was to point out toGovernment the propriety of grant- 
ing to the troops the indulgences and advantages invariably granted to 
them on extraordinary occasions of this nature, and Colonel Nicoll, 
the Adjutant-General, who had in his pocket a report on the state 
of mutiny the troops were in, yet never laid this report before -the 
Commander-in-Chief. There is but one motive to which Colonel 
Casement’s conduct can be attributed, that of saving so much money 


. to his employers, that some of it might eventually reach his own 


pocket, in the shape of a gratuity or pension for the service. He 
has created universal disgust throughout the army by his total 
abandonment of their just interests ; and certain I am, that no paltry 
saving he has accomplished can counterbalance the injurious effects 
of the shaken confidence and attachment of this army. With re- 
gard to Colonel Nicoll’s conduct, I can see no possible excuse for 
such a shameful dereliction of duty. The argument made use of, 
or reason assigned, in Lord Amherst’s exposé, for not commenting 
on the proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, viz. ‘ out of delicacy to 
Sir Edward Paget, who must have passed a censure upon himself,’ 
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is not only absurd, but dangerous in the extreme ;_by this reasoning, 
should a Commander-in-chief drive this army to mutiny and open 
hostility to Government, (and from the ignorant and bigoted 
men who are sent to command it, such a case is by no means im- 
possible,) he is not to be blamed, because, being a member of Coun- 
cil, it would be indelicate!| Shame upon such ignorant absurdity. 
Let the displeasure of the Court of Directors and the public inte- 
rested in the prosperity of this country, fall upon the head of the 
man who could so entirely abandon their interests, as to send such 
imbecility to govern this vast empire. 

An overland despatch is said to have arrived, giving intelligence 
that Sir J. Malcolm is coming round to arrange a mission to Persia, 
and a Central Government for India; of what service we can be to 
Persia, I cannot understand, unless we send her 40,000 or 50,000 
men, and I doubt if she could or would pay for them ; it would be 
rather a wild speculation, and would involve us in this country in 
difficulties little foreseen. 

You may rest assured that the sentiments and feelings I have 
expressed are those of the army at large, if not of every individual 
officer in it; but they have indeed become political cowards, and 
what can be expected from men thus abandoning their own cause, 
when called upon for extraordinary exertion in that of their 
masters. 

What an unfortunate distinction his Majesty has bestowed upon 
Lord Amherst ; the very mention of Arracan ought to cover him 
with shame ; for supporters to his arms, he should have the ghosts of 
the unfortunate wretches sacrificed there, rising from their graves, 
and with this motto: ‘ Derivatur @ nobis.’ 

We have just had another proof of the weakness of this Govern- 
ment, in the suppression of one of the Papers, for publishing some- 
thing offensive to Government ; when will they learn that these arbi- 
trary measures reflect upon themselves, by loudly proclaiming that 
their acts will not bear public discussion; they must know, as well 
as every child in the country, that there are not five respectable 
Natives in Calcutta who can understand a newspaper discussion, 
and not one of any description who would trouble himself with po- 
litics ; therefore, as far as the Natives are concerned, they are per- 
fectly harmless and insignificant. The freedom of the press is the 
best security of an upright government; it is only a government 
conscious of, and wilful in, errors, that should shrink from discus- 


sion of its measures. 
W. Bz. 
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CHARACTER OF Str Tuomas Munro, By A CoRRESPONDENT 
ON THE Coast. 


AvuTtHeEntic intelligence has this moment arrived, of the death of 
Sir. T. Munro, near Gooty, in the end of June, by cholera, after an 
illness of only six hours. Which of the obscurorum virorum in 
council succeeds to the temporary government till Lushington shall 
arrive here, we scarcely know. I believe it is Mr. Graeme ; but no 
particular consequences, political or administrative, are likely to 
arise from this event, at least in this country. At home it may 
afford an opportunity, if the Board of Control be so disposed, of 
getting rid of the execrable ryotwaree system of land revenue, 
which was a measure carried through originally by Munro’s per- 
sonal credit and influence, and supported in India by his authority, which 
he unsparingly used, to put down all opposition to it on the part of the 
more enlightened servants of the Company. Under that system, 
the country was rack-rented to the utmost; it inflicted on the 
country, if not perpetual sterility, at least perpetual poverty. Not 
a dozen Natives could be found, it is confidently believed, with a 
lac of rupees, among the landholders of the vast region subjected to 
the grinding operation of the system. Every thing was absorbed 
by the state, beyond the barest pittance. All accumulation was 
nipped in the bud. The village communities with whom settle- 
ments were made, by a refinement of fiscal rapacity, were made 
answerable each individual for the deficiencies of the other mem- 
bers. ‘The assessments were pushed to the utmost, and constantly 
fluctuating in their operation. The revenue officers were armed 
with the most extensive powers of oppression, even to that of in- 
flicting corporal punishment on the defaulters or refractory. The 
constant measuring, estimating, and assessing of lands, crops, &c., 
led to the employment of swarms of subaltern agents, and to the 
unavoidable effects, as Munro's own writings often disclose, bribery, 
corruption, intimidation, oppression, and double knavery. The 
whole machine was one of inquisition and tyranny, in which the 
extraction of revenue (rent) was the one most predominating 
object of the rulers, and justice held only the secondary place in 
the eyes of the Government. 


It was a feature of Munro’s system to mix up, in the same hands, 
the powers of receiver, collector, and magistrate ; and it need not 
be pointed out how incompatibie with the general happiness was 
such an unnatural union. It remains to be seen, whether the in- 
fluence of Munro's name will have power enough to keep up a sys- 
tem to which the bulk of the abler civil servants on the Coast, as 
well as in Bengal, are in their hearts strongly averse. 

Munro was a man of undoubted talent, but in every thought and 
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leaning of his mind, essentially Oriental and despotic. To make a 
country like a regiment, was his beau ideal, and that of his school, 
Malcolm, Elphinstone, and their followers. not that they de- 
liberately wished the misery of the Natives ; on the contrary, they 
were more attached to them than to Europeans. After their own 
pure fashion, they wished to employ the Natives in offices of some 
respectability, responsibility and small emolument ; but all this was 
to be done by Government and for Government. Any thing like 
independence, or property not derived from the countenance and 
employments bestowed by the state, they hold in abhorrence, for 
the same reason that they abominate Colonization, or the existence 
of Europeans, not servants of Government, in India. Pure but 
‘ enlightened’ despotism is their theory of perfection; a union of 
all powers, judicial, revenue, political and military, in the hands of 
a set of chief employés, each ruling absolutely his little circle of 
territory; that is their beau ideal of Government. 

Munro's talents will be very differently estimated by different 
parties. That he was a man of vigorous, active mind and disposi- 
tion, cannot be doubted ; and his rise from a cadet to be a governor, 
though effected in a great measure by a party, to carry through his 
forced revenue system, which no one else could be found hardy 
enough and strenuous enough to accomplish, is a strong prima facie 
proof that he was no common man. As a military man, perhaps, 
his talent was of a higher order : the opportunities had not occurred 
for testing this on a great scale ; yet his operations in the Deccan, 
at the head of a handful of half armed and half disciplined men, 
gave promise of no mean ability in the line of his own profession. 
His habits were simple, straight-forward, and severe. He was 
apable of infinite labour in public business, although his penchant 
was far more for administrative details than for any mental cen- 
tives of a higher order. His bodily activity too was great, and his 
frequent journeys into the interior, although mainly actuated by the 
absolute necessity of keeping up his artificial and vexatious regi- 
men, by increasing inspection and urging forward of his instruments, 
show that he never spared himself. His exertions in aid of the 
Supreme Government, to push forward and equip his contingents 
for the Burman war, were most praise-worthy and effectual, and 
such as none but a military man of talent at the head of a govern- 
ment was likely to have carried into effect. He was impartial in 
the ordinary administration of his government ; and his favouritism, 
such as it was, was occasioned by the particular bias of his revenue- 
loving mind, the all overwhelming consideration with him. This 
tact, however, made him at all times somewhat of the chief of a 
party ; and those who disliked his measures, obtained little favour 
or even justice, and made him obnoxious to many zealous and 
honest men. His manners were any thing but popular, but he did 
not want for address, and, on the whole, contrived to keep well with 
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the chief military authorities, notwithstanding all the jealousies 
natural to his situation as a junior officer, to those who were his 
subordinates in oflice, though at the head of the military force of 
the state. 


But such a man and such a mind are not of the first order, what- 
ever his numerous partizans may say. He took no large, compre- 
hensive and grasping views of men and things. He was any thing 
but a political economist, a legislator, a philosopher. His minutes 
and despatches about the Press are the merest nonsense, addressed to 
the vulgar fears of his interested employers, affecting political alarms 
which even his mind was too enlarged really to dread ; but adroitly 
chiming in with the prejudices of those he addressed, and keeping 
in the back ground the real causes of his fear and hatred of the 
press, common to all in authority, in particular to all despots, and 
to the civil service of the Company; namely, their dread of indepen- 
dent strictures on bad measures, and exposure of local and provin- 
cial abuses, and extortions and tyranny. His evidence before Par- 
liament, however, on the impending renewal of the charter in 1813, 
stamps the quality and dimensions of his mind, or shows the inter- 
ested features of his character, if we suppose him insincere. No- 
thing was ever more completely falsified by events than his politi- 
‘al prophecies on the evils of free trade, and resort of Europeans 
to India. They are worth republishing with those of Malcolm and 
others his compeers, as guages of their fitness and that of their 
school for civil employment. 





GENERAL Letrer or News rrom Mapras. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—A meeting took place on the 21st ult., for taking into con- 
sideration steps for handing down to posterity the memory of Sir 
Thomas Munro. As is usual on such occasions, there were one or 
two fine speeches, extolling the character of the deceased ; after 
which, the proposition of a subscription for erecting a monument 
was announced. It was immediately entered into, and has been 
going on ever since. It amounts at present to upwards of 50,000 
rupees, and a considerable deal more is yet expected from the In- 
terior. It is truly ridiculous to see the subscription-list, as pub- 
lished in the ‘ Government Gazette’ here. I know not how public 
servants, at the heads of offices, can allow it. Poor native writers, 
peons and taties, all are called upon to subscribe, as, if they do not, 
they incur master’s displeasure, or, in other words, they lose their 
situation. ‘The consequence is, that many a poor wretch, who re- 
ceives 5 rupees a-month, gives 24 from it towards the erecting of 
the Governor's monument, for which he has his pride flattered by 
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seeing his name in print along with many other great fellows; but 
it is at the expense of his family having only one meal of rice, in 
place of their usual two, for six weeks or two months after. 

The cholera made considerable havoc among the late Governor's 
party before they returned to the Presidency, although they came 
direct from the place he died at. Captain M‘Leod, of the 43d re- 
giment, N. I., who commanded the escort, and Mr. Wilmot of the 
civil service, with about 50 native followers, fell victims to it. It 
has been remarked here, with what very inadequate medical at- 
tendants the late Governor generally travelled. ‘The only medical 
man in camp with the late party was Assistant-Surgeon Fleming, 
attached to the Body-guard ; a young man who has been but a 
short time in India, consequently little practised in, or acquainted 
with, the local diseases. Surely, when a Governor goes on his 
tour into the interior, he ought to have proper medical officers with 
him. ‘There are plenty of old surgeons at the Presidency, whose 
services could readily be commanded on such an occasion, 

Speaking of medical men, I may mention to you a sad blow 
they have recently experienced from the medical contract, &c., being 
taken entirely from them, and placed in the hands of the Commis- 
sariat. It reduces the allowance of surgeons greatly. ‘The Surgeon 
of the General Hospital here used to draw 3000 rupees monthly ; he 
now has about 800 rupees. ‘The Post-Oflice establishment here, 
and the department in general throughout the interior, has been 
greatly benefited by the exertions of the gentleman under whose 
control it has been for some few years past ; but still it is capable 
of many improvements, which, it is hoped, will in time be adopted. 
There prevails a system in the Post-Offices at all out-stations which 
is very unpopular, and certainly ought to be discontinued ; that is, 
the keeping of a register, in every ollice, of all letters received for 
dispatch ; first entering the name of the individual from whom any 
letter is received, then its address ; there being no receiving-boxes 
here, as in England. This mode of ascertaining from whom every 
letter comes, is readily effected. A writer is generally kept in the 
office for this purpose : no letter is received until he has entered it. 
If your servant happen to carry a letter there when the writer is gone 
to his meals, or at his devotions, he may be detained two or three 
hours. The letters are generally numbered as received at the Post 
Office, and so entered in the register ; and as, at all stations, the 
Post Office is under the immediate charge of the commanding ofli- 
cer, he has an opportunity of seeing with whom every one corre- 
sponds ; and, in some instances, a very improper use is made of this 
power. I have known a commanding officer send to the Post Office 
for the register of letters received for dispatch, to amuse his guests 
after dinner by a view of the correspondence of their neighbours. 
While such a regulation exists, few will have the hardihood to send 
a letter addressed to you, as the writer would become a marked man, 
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and be given credit for a great deal more than he deserved, if no- 
thing worse followed. 

I was amazed, and, I may add, amused, the other forenoon, when, 
in one of the offices in Fort St. George, [ heard a public Staff officer, 
who holds a high official situation there, attack in the most abusive 
strain a young European recruit, a writer in the department, for the 
awful crime of having a Number of ‘ The Oriental Herald’ on his 
table. It seemed to affect the worthy oflicer’s very keenest feelings, 
and he denounced expulsion from office, and a train of other punish- 
ments, as the reward of any individual who, in future, dared to bring 
a sheet of the work into his Department. He characterized it as a 
work that did much mischief, exposing a great deal that had better 
remain hid, and tending to awaken ideas at home unfavourable to 
meritorious beings here. Such attempts to suppress, materially tend 
to increase the circulation of the Herald. The officer above alluded 
to is himself an author, having a few years since favoured the world 
with a small volume, which, although displaying but little talent, is 
written in a gentlemanly tone, and with as much reflection and com- 
bination as could reasonably be expected from a Lieutenant of se- 
poys, which he was when he published. 

There arose some years ago a dispute between the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests, joined by some of the principal members of the flock 
here, and some of the lower class in the congregation. I am not 
well enough acquainted with the circumstances to explain them 
minutely to you; however, they led to this, that the lower set 
withdrew, and built themselves a small chapel in the Patchery; a 
few of the leading men among them managing its affairs, and 
regularly paying the Priests who came occasionally from the 
mother church to officiate. Matters went on very smoothly in 
this way for some time, when the priests, ascertaining that funds 
were accumulating in the hands of the managers of this newly 
erected chapel, wished to take it under their charge: this the 
managers opposed, and justly said, ‘ It is true our finances are in 
a flourishing way at present ; our income is more than sufficient 
to pay you for your pious labours: but we must guard against 
worse times, and lay up what we can.’ ‘The two parties kept con- 
tending in this manner for some time, the holy men insisting on 
managing the secular as well as the spiritual concerns of their fol- 
lowers ; and at length they raised an action in the Supreme Court 
here, to compel the managers of the recently erected chapel to 
make over to them the full management of it. The managers 
being all men of a low class, and in indigent circumstances, con- 
sulted a Mr. De Mallo, a rich Roman Catholic Portuguese gentle- 
man residing here, who had frequently advised them in their former 
proceedings ; he considered their cause just, and recommended 
them to a Mr. Coates, an attorney of the Supreme Court here, who 
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agreed to defend the suit against the priests, but required an ad- 
vance of cash. This the managers were unable to raise; a house 
and garden, however, worth about 3000 rupees, belonged to one 
of their families, and the title-deeds of this property were lodged in 
the hands of Mr. Coates, as security for his costs. 

The priests, however, delayed from one term to another bringing 
on the suit ; and in the mean time a schism arose among the mem- 
bers of the newly erected chapel, who, in order to bring all to a 
final settlement, proposed referring the matter in dispute between 
them and the priests to arbitration ; this the priests agreed to, and 
it was adjusted thus: the managers of the chapel gave up their 
right of its management to the priests, who on their part under- 
took to pay all the costs and law expenses incurred by both parties : 
agreements and counter-agreements to this effect were exchanged, 
and the matter seemed fully settled. The managers carried the 
agreement and undertaking from the priests to pay all costs to 
their attorney, Mr. Coates. His bill for preparing to defend the 
suit, was 5,250 rupees, and the bill of Mr. Carruthers, the attorney 
for the priests, was 7,750 rupees; in all 13,000 rupees. Mr. 
Coates, the attorney for the managers, for some cause or other 
known only to himself, put off demanding the payment of his bill 
from the priests, although he retained in his hands their under- 
taking to pay it, as well as the title-deeds of the house originally 
lodged with him, and raised an action in the Supreme Court 
against the managers, (three in number,) for the amount of his bill 
of costs, viz. 5,250 rupees, for which sum he obtained a decree 
against them, arrested and laid them in prison, where they have 
now remained for two years, to the total ruin of their families and 
prospects. 


In addition to the loss of Sir Thomas Munro, the Madras army 
has sustained another sad shock in the death of Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. Noble, C. B. of the Artillery, than whom a more zealous and 
better soldier, gentleman and Christian, the Coast Army never pos- 
sessed; he went to England in 1824, and returned in the ship 
Roxburgh Castle, which sailed from Portsmouth in the beginning 
of April last, and reached Madras roads on the 17th ult. Captain 
Noble, having died the evening previous to the ship's arrival here, 
his remains were landed on the 17th, and interred with military 
honours in the evening. His death has been announced in general 
orders, as well as in the public papers, in both of which his merits 
have been duly appreciated ; in the former, his meritorious services 
were stated in honourable terms. 


A. C. 

















































Mr. Rosert Curtar Fercusson. 


(From the Bengal Hurkaru of August 17, 1827.) 


Aware as we are that Mr. Fergusson stands pledged to advocate 
the rights of the Natives of this country, we have looked through the 
files that have reached us with some anxiety, in the hope of discover- 
ing that he had originated some motion on the subject ; but in vain. 
The learned, or, as we should now say, the honourable gentleman, 
has not only not brought forward any motion connected with India, 
but in the only one that has come before the House he has not 
spoken ; we mean the question of the Barrackpore Mutiny. His 
name is not once mentioned in the debate, and we cannot help re- 
garding this as an unfavourable omen as to the redemption of that 
pledge to which we have alluded. On the subject embraced by the 
motion, we shall not, for obvious reasons, offer any opinion, and we 
can easily conceive, that Mr. Fergusson, without having in the mi- 
nutest degree swerved from those principles which he here so uni- 
formly and zealously advocated, may conscientiously differ in opi- 
nion from those who brought forward the motion as to the merits of 
the case; but the motion was only for inquiry—for the production 
of papers which would have confirmed that view, if right, and de- 
tected its fallacy, if it were erroneous. Is Mr. Fergusson then be- 
come an advocate for stifling investigation? We could fain hope not ; 
for if he can have brought himself to be hostile to inquiry into such 
cases, there can be little reliance on his aid in promoting the expo- 
sure of any abuses in the administration of India, however glaring, 
even though the zeal of those who not only profess to be, but who 
prove that they are, animated by a desire to aid in the advancement 
of this country, should leave him merely the task of supporting 
them with his eloquence and his vote. 

In all the debates that have lately reached us, we only find Mr. 
Fergusson speaking once, and that on the debate on Mr. Shadwell's 
writ of right bill, on the motion for the second reading of it. The 
object of the bill is an improvement and simplification of the con- 
veyance of real property. On this occasion, Mr. Fergusson paid a 

just tribute to the talents of Mr. Humphries, whose valuable work 
on the subject, though it proposes to fell down without mercy many 
a venerable remnant of the ‘wisdom of our ancestors, has never- 
theless received the approbation of some of those most prone to 
cherish and admire whatever may have antiquity to recommend it. 
The Quarterly Review in particular has bestowed on it the un- 
qualified meed of its praise, and its merits have been acknowledged 
by men of all parties in the state. Mr. Fergusson performed an 
act of justice in expressing his opinion, that the House and the 
country ‘owed Mr. Humphries their warm approbation for his 
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very admirable suggestions, and the useful labours which he had 
bestowed on the subject.’ 


But is there nothing in the state of our law as applicable to India, 
that might have called for some effort of the learned and honourable 
gentleman to obtain an alteration in it? Can he have so soon for- 
gotten or become indifferent to the state of the law of debtor and 
creditor, our deprivation of juries in civil cases, of the liberty of the 
press, the liability of Europeans to transmission, &c. &c.? But per- 
haps sufficient time has not yet elapsed to afford a test of the 
honourable member's devotion to our cause. ‘The next session, 
however, will supply one ; for if, on the discussion of the petition 
which is gone home, he do not speak out, and boldly too, he may 
indeed for ever after hold his peace, for any direct interest the in- 
habitants of British India can have in what he says in the House 
or out of it. Nous verrons ! meanwhile we must confess our hopes, 
of having a very zealous advocate in the honourable member, are 
not very sanguine. Absence is said to cure love—it should rather 
be called that test which distinguishes the evanescent passion of 
the hour, from that which quits us only with ‘life’s parting breath.’ 
In the same manner it is the test, and not the destroyer, of the sin- 
cerity of men in other matters. It would be premature to say, that 
Mr. Fergusson’s has not stood this test, for he is yet but entering 
on his political career in Engiand. We shall watch its progress, 
however, with no small anxiety. 





An Eventnc WALK IN BENGAL. 


By Bisnor Heser. 
Our task is done! on Ganga’s breast 
The sun is sinking down to rest, 
And, moored beneath the tamarind bough, 
Our bark has found its harbour now. 
With furled sail and painted side, 
Behold the tiny frigate ride. 
Upon her deck, ‘mid charcoal gleams, 
The Moslem’s savoury supper steams, 
While all apart, beneath the wood, 
The Hindoo cocks his simple food. 
Come walk with me the jungle through ; 
If yonder hunters told us true, 
Far off, in desert dark and rude, 
The tiger holds his solitude ; 
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Nor, (taught by recent harm to shun 
The thunders of the English gun,) 
A dreadful guest but rarely seen, 
Returns to scare the village green. 
Come boldly on! no venom’d snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake. 
Child of the sun! he loves to lie 
‘Mid nature's embers, parched and dry, 
Where, o’er some tower in ruin laid, 
The peepul spreads its haunted shade ; 
Or round a tomb his scales to wreathe, 
Fit warder in the gate of death ! 
Come on! Yet pause! behold us now 
Beneath the bamboo’s arched bough, 
Where, gemming oft that sacred gloom, 
Glows the geranium’s scarlet bloom ; 
And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower ; 
The ceiba’s crimson pomp display’d 
O’er the broad plantain’s humbler shade, 
And dusk anana’s prickly blade ; 
 « While o’er the brake so wild and fair, 
The betel waves his crest in air. 
With pendent train and rushing wings, 
Aloft the gorgeous peacock springs ; 
And he, the bird of hundred dyes, 
Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize. 
So rich a shade, so green a sod, 
Our English fairies never trod ; 
Yet who in Indian bow’r has stood, 
But thought on England’s ‘ good green wood ?' 
And bless’d, beneath the palmy shade, 
Her hazel and her hawthorn glade, 
And breath’d a pray’r, (how oft in vain!) 
To gaze upon her oaks again? 

A truce to thought! the jackall’s cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry ; 
And through the trees, yon falling ray 
Will scantly serve to guide our way. 
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Yet mark ! as fade the upper skies, 
Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. 
Before, beside us, and above, 

The fire-fly lights his lamp of love, 
Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 
The darkness of the copse exploring ; 
While to this cooler air cunfest, 

The broad Dhatura bares her breast, 
Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 

A pearl around the locks of night ! 
Still as we pass in softened hum, 
Along the breezy alleys come 

The village song, the horn, the drum. 
Still as we pass, from bush and briar, 
The shrill cigala strikes his lyre ; 

And what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar-cane ? 
I know that soul-entrancing swell ! 

It is—it must be—Philomel ! 

Enough, enough, the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze,— 
The flashes of the summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye : 

Yon lamp that trembles on the stream, 
From forth our cabin sheds its beam ; 
And we must early sleep, to find 
Betimes the morning's healthy wind. 
But oh! with thankful hearts confess 
Ev’n here there may be happiness ; 
And He, the bounteous Sire, has given 
His peace on earth—his hope of heaven !’ 





PostTscripr. 


No intelligence of importance has reached England from Ben- 
gal, of a later date than August 30; from Madras, September 15 ; 
and from Bombay, October 2. The communications up to this 
date, which have been addressed to us from these places, will be 
found under their respective heads in the body of the work. The 
Bengal papers are filled chiefly with the debates in the Supreme 
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Court on the subject of the Indian Stamp Act, to which subject we 
have already devoted a large portion of our space in this as well as 
in preceding Numbers. 

We are in possession of the official judgments delivered by the 
respective Judges in Bengal, on registering the regulation, for which 
we may probably find room in our next; if discussions on the 
same subject do not arise nearer home so as to supersede those 
in interest as well as in date. The other topics incidentally alluded 
to in the Indian papers are purely of local interest : so that our pri- 
vate correspondence, which we have given elsewhere, contains really 
all that is worth publication in England; for the community of 
which, it is becoming every day more and more important that our 
pages should be filled. 

The following paragraphs of General News are chiefly from let- 
ters received since our sheets were closed for the press ; 

The advices from Bombay state that hostilities with the Rajah of 
Kolahpore were inevitable ; and a force was already preparing to 
march against him. 

Lord Combermere was to go on his tour of inspection in the 
cold weather, and to move, on the Ist of November, to Allahabad. 
His staff were to accompany him. 

The Governor-General, Lord Amherst, was expected to return to 
Calcutta on the Ist of October, and thought to find his successor 
there, though Lord William Bentinck is still at Plymouth. 

Mr. Stephens, the Agent to the Govenor-General, at Leonee, on 
the banks of the Nerbuddah, was assassinated by two Mohamme- 
dans, on the 17th of August. 

The Post-Master General of Bengal, Mr. Colin Shakspeare, has 
been removed from that oflice, in consequence of neglect of duties, 
ascertained after an investigation ordered by Government. He is 
still, however, permitted to retain his place of Superintendant of 
Shakspearian Bridges, on a very small salary, less than a fourth of 
that enjoyed by him as Post-Master General. His successor is not 
yet named. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe is appointed a member of the Supreme 
Council of Bengal, in succession to Mr. Harrington, who has gone 
to China on his way to England, and is supposed to carry with him 
but few of the regrets of those he has left behind, except perhaps 
those of his immediate relatives and dependents. He has not even 
received the customary koo-too, or address of the No-Public of 
Bengal, not even a farewell dinner! though there is scarcely an 
instance on record of a member of Council having before left Ben- 
gal without these burlesque wnarks of approbation. 

We have received materials for a tolerably accurate character of 
some of the principal functionaries of Government in India, and 
especially of those quitting the public stage, which we may proba- 
bly embody into form, for the entertainment, as well as instruction, 
of our readers, in our next. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES, IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C, Calcutta. ] 


Anous, G. Assist. Surg., to be Surg,.v. Primrose, res., v. Rind, invalid.—C. July 13, 

Auriol, Lieut.-Col. rem. from Ist Eur. regt. to 21st N. L—C. July 7. 

Ackers, T. P., Ist Lieut. Artill., rem. from 1st comp. 2d batt. to Ist comp. 5th 
batt.—C. July 9. 

Anderson, F., Esq., to be Assist. to the Principal Coll., and Assist. Magistrate in 
Malabar.—M. July 20. 


Burroughs, L., 1st Lieut. Artill., rem. from 4th comp. 6th batt. to 2d comp. 6th 
batt.—C. July 9. 

Begbie, A. P., 2d Lieut. Artill., rem. from 4th comp. 5th batt. to 2d comp. 2d 
batt.—C. July 9. 

Birch, G. R., 2d Lieut. Artill., rem. from 4th comp. 4th batt, to 2d comp.2d batt.— 
C. July 9. 

Bell, T., Capt., 47th N. I. on furl. to Europe for health —M. July 24. 

Brookes, W., Conductor, to be Dep.-Assist.-Commissary of Ordnance, v. Clarke, 
prom.—M. Julv 31. 

Blenkinsop, W. T., Rev., to be Mil. Chaplain at Vellore—M. Aug. 7. 

Boardman, R. E., Lieut. 7th N. I., to be Adj. y. Harden, returned to Europe.—M. 
July 13. 

Bonham, S. G., Mr., to be Superintendant of Lands at Singapore.—June 21. 

Boileau, A. H. E., 2d Lieut, Engineers, to be Ist Lieut., v. Forbes, prom.—C. 
July 13. 

Boileau, J. P., Maj. Artill., rem. from 3d to 2d Brig. Horse Artill—July 9. 

Bingley, T. P., 1st Licut., rem. from Ist troop 2d brig., to 4th troop 3d brig. Horse 
Arti —C. July 9. 

Bedingfield, R. G., Ist Lieut. Artill., rem. from 1st comp. 5th batt. to 2d comp. 
2d batt.—C. July 9. 

Baker, O., Ist Lieut. Artill., rem. from 2d comp. 6th batt. to 7th comp. 6th batt. 
—C. July 9. 

Bennett, 5. W., 1st Lieut. Artill., rem. from 9th comp. 6th batt. to Ist comp. Ist 
batt.—C. July 9. 

Brett, W. T., Sen., Capt. Artill. to be Major, v. Morison, prom.—M. July 20, 

Brown, C., Ens., 18th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Jenkin, dec.—C. Aug. 14. 

Blair, T., Capt., Artil., on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Aug. 17, 

Christian, H. H., Cadet of Cay., to be Cornet.—C, July 13. 

Coulthard, S., Capt. Artil., rem. from 3d Comp. 3d Batt. to 4th Comp. 2d. Batt. 
—C. July 9. 

Campbell, A., 1st Lieut., rem. from 2d Comp. 2d Batt., to 2d Comp. 5th Batt., 
Artil. 

Campbell, J. G., 2d Lieut. Artil., from 2d Comp. 2d Batt. to 3d. Comp. 4th Batt. 
—C. July 9. 

Cockburn, H. D. W., 2d Lieut. Artil., rem. from 4th Comp. 3d Batt. to 2d Comp. 
4th Batt.—C. July 9. 

Clarke, S., Dep.-Assist.-Commiss. of Ordnance, v. Gibson, prom., and to be at- 
tached to the Arsenal of Fort St. George.—M. July 31. 

Colebrooke, J. W., Lieut. 43d N. I., to be Quar.-Mas., Interp., and Paymas., v. 
Campbell.—M. July 13. 

Clutterbuck, E., Lieut., 38th N.1., to be Quart.-Mas., Interp. and Paymas., vy. 
Garraway, dec.—M. July 13. 

Coxe, W. B., Sen. Lieut., 43d N. L., to be Capt., v. M‘Leod, dee.—M. July 13. 

Cortland, P. A., Lieut., 64th N. 1, to be Capt. by Brevy.—C. Aug. 14. 

Catton, F. C., Second Lieut. Engin., on furl. to Neilgherry hills for health —M, 
duly 13. 

Carfrae, J., Lieut.-Col, 36th N. I., to be Milit. Sec. to the Governor.—M. July 13 
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Cotton, F. C., Lieut. of the Engin., to be Assist. to the Super. Engin. in Malabar 
and Canara.—M. July 31. 

Campbell, R. C., Capt. 42d N. L., on furl. to St. Thomas’s Mount for health.— 
M. July 4. 

Cathcart. R., Esq., to be Assist. to the principal Collec. and Assist, Magis. in 
Tanjore.—M. July 20. 

Cadogan, E., Sen. Capt. 33d N. I., to be Major, v. Drewe, invalid.—M. July 10. 

Campbell, J., Sen. Lieut. 33d N. I., to be Capt., v. Cadogan, prom.—M. July 10. 

Chester, G., Mr., Veterinary Surg., posted to Ist Light Cav.—M. July 10. 

Dickson, Lieut. Engin., to be Executive of the Purneah Division, v. Saunders. 
—C, Aug. 17. 

Doveton, H., Lieut., 4th N. I., to be perm. Sub. Assist. Commissary Department. 
—C, Ang. 17. 

Deacon, Cc Lieut.-Col. Commander, (C. B.) to be entitled to off-reckoning, 
half a share, v. Munro deceased.—M. July 13. 

Dyce, A. B., Senior-Lieut. 4th N. I., to be Capt. v. Hall deceased—M. July 20. 

Dashwood, F., 2d Lieut. Artill., to be lst Lieut. vy. Ackers resigned, v. Wakefield 
deceased.—-C. July 13. 

Dickson, R. C., Capt. Artill., rem. from 3d Comp. 4th. Batt., to 4th Comp. 3d 
Batt.—C., July 9. 

Debrett, J. E., Ist Capt. Artill., rem. from 4th Comp. 5th Batt., to 12th Comp. 
6th Batt.—C. July 9. 

Day, E. F., 1st Lieut. Artill., rem. from 1st Comp. 2d Batt., to Ist Comp. 5th 

att.—C. July 9. 
Dirksz, Mr. P.S., to be Assist. to Master Attend. at Madras.—July 13. 
Douglas, A., Lieut. Engin., to be Assist. to the Superintend. Engin., at Jaulnah. 


Ebhart, B. W., Lieut., 10th N. I., to be permanent Sub. Assist. Commissary 
Department.—C, Aug. 17. 

Reerem, C. C., Assist.-Surg. Oculist, appointed to the Lower Orphan School. 
—C. Aug. 17. s 

Eglan, Mr. W., to be Master Attend. at Calingapatam.—M. July 13. 

Elphinstone, C., Senior Major 20th N.I., to be Lieut.-Col., and posted to 25th 

v. I. v. M‘Leod prom.—M, July 13. 

Forbes, W. N., Ist Lieut. Engin. to Capt., v. Paton, dec.—C. July 13. 

Fitzgerald, G. F. C,, 2d Lieut. Artil., rem. from 2d Com. 2d Batt., to 4th Comp. 
5th Batt.—C. July 9. 

Fitzgerald, A., 2d Lieut. Artil., rem. from 3d Comp, 4th Batt., to 7th Comp. 6th 
Batt—C. July 9. 

Fearon, P., Major, 6th N. I., on furlough to the Cape, eventually to Europe, for 
health.—B. July 16. 


Grote, Fred., Lieut. Artil., to be Super. Aid-de-Camp on the Gov.-Gen. personal 
Staff—C. July 22. 

Gerard, A., Capt., 27th N.I., placed at disposal of the Commander-in-Chief. 
—C. August 17. 

Goldingham, Lieut., Madras Artil., to be acting Executive Officer at Singapore, 
on the departure of Lieut. Jackson.—June 21. 

Gowan, E. P., Capt., Artil., rem. from 5th Comp, 6th Batt., to 4th Comp. 5th 
Batt.—C. July 9. 

Gahagan, T., Esq., to be Deputy Collector of Sea Customs at Madras.—July 13. 

Gascoigne, E. J., Esq., to be Master Attendant at Madras.—July 13. 

Graeme, G. K., Rev., to be Junior Military Chapalin at Bangalore.—M. Aug. 17. 

Gibson, G., Assist.-Commiss. of Ordnance, to be Dep. Commis. of Ordnance at 
Vellore, v. Hosmer.—M. July 31. 

Glyan, J. E., Sen. Ens., 4th N. I., to be Lieut. v. Dye, prom.—M. July 20. 

Henderson, R., Lieut. of Engin., to be Assist. to the Superintend. Engin. at 
Nagpore.—M. July 31. 

Hooper, G. S., Esq., to be Head Assist. to the Principal Collec. and Assist.-Mag. 
in Canara.—M. Aug. 7. 


Henderson, Benj., Surgeon, to be Resident Surgeon at Singapore.—June 2]. 
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Hey, H. Lieut., 2d Light Cay., to be Capt. of a troop, v. Lambie, retired.—C. 

uly 13. 

Huthwaite, E., Capt. Artill., rem. from 2d comp, 3d batt. to 8th comp. 6th batt. 
—C. July 9. 

Humfreys, H., Ist Lieut. Artill., rem. from Ist comp. 6th batt. to lst comp. 2d 
batt.—C. J = { 9. 

Hodgson, W. E. J., 2d Lieut., rem. from 1st troop 2d brig. to 4th troop 3d brig. 
horse-artill.—C. July 9. 

Hosmer, C., Capt., Dep. Commiss. of Ordnance at Vellore, rem. to Cannauore, 
v. Brett, prom.—M. July 31. 

Hamilton, A., Col., (C.B.) of the 30th Foot, to command Trichinopoly.—M. 
July 31. 

Howington, T, L., Mr., admitted Cadet of Cavalry.—C. August 14. 

Inglis, H., Lieut., 2d Light Cav., permitted to place his services at the disposal 
of the Resident at Hyderabad.—M. July 10. 


Jeffries, R., Major, 6th Light Cav., returned to his duty —M. July 25. 


Kennedy, C. P., Capt. Artill., rem. 3d comp. 6th batt. to 2d comp. 3d batt.—C, 
July 9. 
Kemp, R.R., Ist Lieut. Artil., to be Capt. by Brevet—C. August 14. 


Lambert, R., Lieut., 16th N. I., to be Adj. to the Seringapatam Local Batt. y. 
Flyter, returned to Europe.—M. July 20. 

Leith, James, Major-Gen., commanding the southern division of the army, per- 
mitted to remain at the Presidency for three months for recovery of his health, 
—M. July 20. 

Lawrell, J. G., to be 2d Assist. to Export Warehouse-Keeper.—C. July 5. 

Lawson, J.G., Cornet, 2d Light Cav., to be Lieut. v. Hay, prom.—C. July 13. 

Larkins, G., 2d Lieut. Artill., rem. from 9th comp. 6th batt. to 4th comp. Ist 
batt.—C. July 9. 

Lawford, E., Lieut. of Eng., to be Assist. to the Superinten. Eng. in the Centre 
Division, and in Mysore.—M. July 31. 

Lewin, M., Esq., to be Sub-Col. and Joint-Magis. in Tinevelly —M. Aug. 7. 

Lewin, F. M., Esq., to be Regis. to the Zillah Court of Calicut.—M. Aug. 7. 

Lushington, J. S., Lieut., 6th Light Cav., on furlough to the Présidency—M 
Aug. 4. 

Lee, W. R., Ist Lieut. 43d N. L, to be Capt. by Brevet.—C. August 14. 


Menzies, J., Assist.-Surg., to perform Med. Duties of Salt Agency at Kedgellee, 
v. Angus prom.—C. July 13. 

Mowat, J. L., Ist Lieut. Artill., rem. from 6th comp. 6th batt., to Ist comp. 2d 
batt.—C. July 9. 

M’Gregor, G. H., 2d Lieut. Artill., from 10th comp. 6th batt., to Ist comp. 
5th batt.—C. July 9. 

Maw, N. C., Lieut., 11th N. L., on furl. to the Cape for twelve months for health.— 
B.July 22. 

Moore, G. W., Lieut. 3d reg. or P. L. L., on furl. to the Presidency for health.— 
M. Aug. 4. 

Marshall, G., Lieut., 17th N. I., on furl. to Bangalore.—M. Aung. 4. 

M’Nair, J. C., Lieut., Ist Brig. Horse Artill. to be Adj., v. Sheriff, prom.—M. 
July 13. 

Marshall, H., Lieut., 33d N. I., to be Quar. Mas. Interp. and Paym., v. M’Lellan, 
res.—M. July 13. 

M‘Leod, C., Sen. Lieut.-Col., (C. B.,) to be Lieut.-Col. Commandant, and posted 
to the 12th N. I., v. Major-Gen. and Col. Sir Thomas Munro, Bart. and K. 
C. B. dec.—M. July 7. 

Molesworth, A., Lient.-Col., to be entitled to off-reckoning, half a share, v. 
Munro, dec.—M. July 13. 

Macartney, J. A., Sen. Ens. 38th N.I., to be Lieut., vy. Garraway, dec—M. 
July 13. 

Mansell, W., Surgeon, permitted to retire —C. August 13. 
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Milnes, W., Lieut., 7th Light Cav., to be Aid-de-Camp to the Governor.— 
M. July 13. 

M’Lean, T., Major, lst Eur. reg., to be Honorary Aid-de-Camp to the Gover- 
nor.—M. July 13. 

Morrison, W., Sen. Major, (C. B.,) Artillery, to be Lieut.-Col. vy. Noble, dec.— 
M. July 13. 

M’Donnel, G. G., Licut., 27th N. I. on furl., to the Neilgherry Hills, for health. 
—M. July 11. 

Moncrieffe, J., sen. Capt. 20th N. I. to be Maj., v. Elphinstone, prom.—M. July 13. 

Mellor, J. sen., Lieut. 20th N. L., to be Capt. vice Moncrieffe prom.—M. July 13. 

Neave, W. A., Esq., to be Head-Assist. to Collect. and Magistrate of Chingle- 
put.—M. July 13. 

Norfor, R. W., Esq., to be Deputy-Master Attend., and Boat-Master at Madras. 
—July 13. 

Noble, James, Capt., Assist.-Commiss. Gen., on furl. to the Presidency.—M. 
July 13. 

Napier, J., Major, 30th N. I., to be Private Secretary to the Governor.—M. 
July 13. 

Norris, J., Surg., to be Staff. Surg. at Jaulnah, v. Haines.—M. July 20. 

Newmarth, Henry, Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Aug. 6. 

Nisbet, James, Mr., to practise as a Surgeon, and to succeed as Assist.-Surg. 
—C. Aug. 13. 

Oliphant, 16, Capt. Artill., rem. from 13th Comp. 6th Batt. to 2d Comp. 2d Batt.— 
C. July 9. 

Onslow, A. P., Esq., to be Head Assist. to the Principal Collec. and Assist. Mag. 
in Coimbatore.—M. Aug. 7. 

Pew, P. L., Capt. Artill., rem. from 4th Comp. 3d. Batt. to 3d Comp. 3d Batt.— 
C, July 9. 

Purton, J., Capt., Superintend. Eng. in the Centre Divis., to act in Mysoor, in the 
absence of Lieut. Nugent, on furlough.—M. July 31. 

Patrickson, G., Lieut. Eng., to be Assist. to the Super Eng. in the Southern Diy. 
—M. July 31. 

Paternoster, J., Esq., to be Registrar to the Zillah Court of Salem.—M. Aug. 3. 

Phillimore, C. Lieut., 2d. Light Cay., to be Quart. Master, Interp. and Paymast. 
vy. Inglis —M. July 20. 

Page, H. E., Capt., Invalid Estab., on furl. to the Cape for health_—C. Aug. 13. 

Rodber, J., Maj. Artill., rem. from Ist to 3d Brig. Horse Artill—C. July 9. 

Reid, ¥ S. 2a Lieut. Artill., rem. from Ist comp. 5th batt. to 3d comp. 6th batt. 
—C. July 9. 

Robley, J. H., Sen. Ens. 43d N. I., to be Lieut. v. Coxe, prom.—M. July 13. 

Symons, W. J., 1st Lieut. Artill., rem. from 1st comp. Ist batt. to 5th comp. 6th 
batt.—C. July 9. 

Smee, W. N. J., Lieut. 5th N.I., to be Fort Adj. at Ahmednugger, v. Jamieson, 
proceeding to Europe.—B. July 20. 

Sneyd, R. M., Esq., to be Provincial Judge of Galle and Matura,y. Charles Scott, 
dee.—Ceylon, Aug. 4. 

Sackville, F., Col., 41st N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health—C. Aug. 13. 

Saunders, T., 1st Lieut. Artill., to be Capt. by Brevet.—C. Aug. 14. 

Stewart, R., Capt., 61st N. L, on furl. to Eur.—C, Aug. 17. 

Timbrell, T., Capt. Artil., rem. from 4th Comp. 2d Batt., to 3d Comp. Ist Batt. 
—C. July 9. 

ene Ist Lieut. Artil., rem. from 2d Comp. 5th Bat., to 3d Comp. 2d Bat. 
—C. July 9. 

Twemlow, G., 1st Lieut. Artil., rem. from 3d Comp. 2d Bat., to 6th Comp. 6th 
Bat.—C, July 9. 

Trower, J., 2d Lieut., rem. from 4th Troop, 3d Brig., to 1st Troop, 2d Brig., 
Horse Artil—C. July 9. 

— - aes to be Assist. to Collector and Magistrate at Trinchinopoly, 

_ ° y " 
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Twemlow, Geo., Ist Lieut., Artill., to be Capt. by Brevet.—C. Aug. 14. 

Turner, C, M., admitted Veter. Surg —C. Aug. 17. 

Turker, F. N. B., Lieut. 24th N. L, to be Line Adj. at Rajcote, vice Troward, 
prom.—B. July 10. 

Templar, F. J., Esq., to be Collector of Chilaw, and Provincial Judge of Calpentyn, 
vice R. M. Sneyd, Esq.—Ceylon, Aug. 4. 

Tulloch, G. A., Sen. Ens., 33d N. L., to be Lieut. vice Campbell, prom.—M. July 10. 

7 = > A., Lieut. Col. 18th N. I., to be Town Major of Fort St. George.— 

- duly 13. , 

Underwood, W. F., Esq., to be Head Assist. to the Collector and Assist. Magist. 
of Guntoor.—M. Aug. 17. 

Vivian, R. J. H., Capt. 18th N. I., to be Assist. Adj. Gen, to the Maypore Subsi- 
diary Forces, vice Hunter.—M. July 13. 

Weeding, Mr. Benj., to be an Assistant to the Resident Councillor at Singapore. 
—dJune 21, 

= D., Surg., posted to 7th N. I, vice Webb, app. Gar. Surg. at Chunar. 
—C. July 7. 

Woodrooffe, G. H., Capt. Artil., rem. from 3d Comp. Ist Bat., to 3d Comp. 4th 
Bat.—C. July 9. 

Wiggens, C. H., Ist Lieut. Artil., rem. from 4th Troop, 1st Brig., to lst Troop, 
2d Brig., Horse Artil.—C. July 9. 

Whiteford, J., 2d Lieut. Artil. removed from 12th Comp. 6th Batt. to 8th Comp. 
6th Bat.— C. July 9. 

Wish, Major, to command Artil. in Saugor division —C. July 9. 

Williams, H., Esq., to be head Assist. to Col. and Mag. of Salem.—M. July 13. 

Watson, T. S., Maj. of the Artil. to be principal Comiss. of Ordnance in charge 
of the Arsenal of Fort St. George.—M. Aug. 3. 

Walker, H., Lieut., 14th N. L., furlough extended.—M. Aug. 4. 

Watson, T., Capt. 4th N. I., to be extra Aid-de-Camp to the Gov.—M. July 13. 

Wright, G., Lieut., 16th N. I., to Artil. as Adj., in absence of Lieut. Nicolay, on 
sick certificate —M. July 20. 

Walker, Francis, Lieut-Col, 8th Light Cav., on furl. to Europe.—M. July 20. 


Woodburn, David, Mr., (M. D.,) to be Assist.-Surg—C. Aug. 6. 
Yolland, R.S., Sen. Ist Lieut. Artil, to be Capt. v. Brett, prom.—M. July 20. 
BIRTHS. 


Alexander, the lady of James, of a son, at Sholapore, August 9. 

Arnold, the lady of Major G., 2d Cav., of a daughter, at Muttra, Aug. 1. 

Barnett, the lady of Lieut., 7th N. I., of a daughter, Bombay, July 11. 

Byrne, the lady of Henry, Esq., of a son, Madras, August 6. 

Clarke, the lady of Major, 46th Foot, of a son, at Secunderabad, Jily 21. 

Chamier, the lady of H., Esq., of a daughter, Madras, August 9. 

Clarke, the lady of Major, 48th Foot, of a son, at Secunderabad, July 21. 

Chase, the lady of Capt., of a son, Madras, July 26. 

Delamain, the lady of Lieut.-Col. John, 58th N. L., of a son, at Loghooghat, in 
Kemauon, July 9. 

Fondclair, the lady of F. De, Esq., of a son, at Pondicherry, July 26. 

Fairhead, the lady of Lieut. J. A., Adj., Moorshedabad Provincial Batt., of a son, 
at Berhampore, August 11. 

Goode, the lady of the Rev. Francis, of a daughter, at Calcutta, August 10. 

Hill, the lady of Capt. Charles, 54th Foot, of a daughter, at Cannanore, Angust 2. 

Hands, the lady of Capt. F. W., 38th N. L., of a son, at Nagpore, July 23. 

Hay, the lady of John, Esq., Superintending Surgeon in the Ceded Districts, of a 
son, at Bellary, August 12. 

Johnstone, the lady of Alexander, Esq., of a son, Madras, July 29. 

Kerakoose, the lady of A., Esq, of a daughter, Madras, August 6. 

Lumsden, the lady of Capt., Bengal Horse Artill., of a son, at Cawnpore, July 5. 

Mallandine, the lady of Major, of a son, Singapore, August 10. 

Ogilvy, the lady of Adam, Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Kishnaghur, Bengal, 
August 4. 

Roberts, the lady of Charles, Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Pallamanair. 
August 21. 
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Span, the lady of O. W., Esq., 53d Reg., of a son, at Bareilly, July 31. 

Taylor, the lady of W. R., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Countallum.—August 1. 
Weston, the lady of Capt. C. T. O., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, July 26. 
Weguelin, the lady of G. C. Esq., of a son, at Dacca, August 14. 


MARRIAGES. 


Anson, Lieut. and Adj. Frederick, 18th N. 1., third son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir George 
Anson, K. C. B. M.P., to Miss Catherine Hunson, Bengal, July 25. 

Briggs, Lieut. James, Deputy Assist. Quart.-Mast.-Gen. Mysore Division, to 
Sophia, second daughter of the Rey. George Marshall, Rector of Donagh, 
Ireland Bagalore, Aug. 21. 

Carthew, Lieut. and Quart.-Master 21st N.I., to Jemima Borland, youngest 
daughter of John Ewart, Esq., Bombay, July 16. 

Couchman, Thomas, Esq., to Miss Elizabeth Graham Roby, eldest daughter of 
the late Capt. F. Roby, of the Navy, Calcutta, Aug. 9. 

Gahan, Capt. George, of the brig Lady Munro, to Miss Georgiana Eaton, eldest 
daughter of the late Capt. Charles Eaton, Master-Attendant of Corings, Madras, 
Aug. 4. 

Humphreys, S.J. Esq., 5th Light Cav., to Miss F. L. Roeford, Trinchinopoly, 
July 24. 

Lataoee, R., Lieut., of 16th foot, to Mary Helen, youngest daughter of W. C. 
Gibson, Esq., at Galle, July 11. 

Montgomerie, Wm. Esq., Assist. Surgeon, to Eliza, second daughter of A. Gra- 
ham, Esq., of Glasgow, Calcutta, August 13. 

M‘Donald, Lieut. Alexander, Adj. lst Bombay Eur. reg., to Miss Matilda, fifth 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. J. Welsh, Commanding in the Dooab, at Belgaum, 
July. 

Thomas, E. B., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Isabella Margaret, daughter of E. C. Green- 
way, Esq., Civ. Serv., Bombay, July 12. 


DEATHS. 


Blaney, Charles, Esq., merchant and agent, aged 52, at Calcutta, July 22. 

Cunningham, J., Capt., late Commander of the ship Ferguson, son of General 
Cunningham, Mad. Service, aged 36, at Calcutta, July 16. 

Codrington, Louisa, wife of Lieut. R., 46th regt. N. I., aged 18 years, at Secun- 
derabad, July 10. 

Cocke, A., Esq., Surgeon 67th N. I., at Dinapore, July 12. 

Christy, Helen, daughter of the late M., Esq., aged 17, at Ramnad, July 14. 

De Fries, Adrian, Esq., aged 70, at Pondicherry, July 12. ’ 

Gillet, Capt.. W., Country Service, at Calcutta, lately. 

Garraway, Lieut. R., Quart.-Mast. and Interp. 38th N. I., at Bombay, July 8. 
Hall, Capt. H. S., 4th N.1., and Acting Military Paymaster at the Presidency, 
Bombay, July 15. ‘ 
Lang, Eliza Harriett, lady of Lieut. R. W., 37th regt., at Berhampore, July 12. 
Locke, Indiana Laura, the lady of Capt. Thomas, at Manantody, in Wynaud, 

us. 17. P : 
M‘Luckiec, Capt., com. of the ship Countess of Dunmore, Calcutta, July 18. 
Marshall, Capt. John, H. M.’s. 48th Reg., Bombay, July 8. 
Macleod, Capt. A., near Ghooty, com. the late Hon. Gov's escort, July 20th. 
Noble, Lieut.~Col. John, Madras Army, Bombay, July 16. 
Read, Lieut.-Col., Deputy Quarter Master Gen. of H. M.’s. Forces at the Pre- 
sidency, Madras, Aug. 21. 
Stewart, Poyntz, Esq., M.D. Assist-surg. Company's service, aged 28, Calcutta, 
July 16. 
Silver, T. G., sen. Ens. 20th N. I.. to be Lieut. v. Mellor, prom.—M. July 13. 
Secluna, Capt. Paul, of his H. M.'s 4th Ceylon regiment, Madras, Aug. 14. 
Thomson, Thomas, aged 23, at Calcutta, July 20. 
Wilmot, Arthur, Esq. Madras Civ Serv. at Anantpore, aged 22, Bombay, (iately.) 
Younge, Capt. Matthew, of the 30th Foot, at Ellichpore, Aug. 4. , 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Ship’s Name. 


Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 











1827. 
Dover Loader —_ Ceylon Aug. 2 
Cowes .. Two Brothers... Meek -- Batavia .. Sept. 5 
Falmouth .. Faith , Delutte Australia Aug. 4 
Downs Borneo Haviland .. Batavia.. Aug. 12 
Downs Sarah Manders .. Mauritius Sept. 14 
Hastings ..  Meddleburg Jonker Batavia .. 
Portsmouth Coldstream Stephens .. Bengal .. July 11 
Downs Hussaren Gibson .. Cape Noy. 27 
Portsmouth Albion Chambers.. Mauritius Oct. 9 
Downs Cassandra Rodger Bengal July 25 
Channel Woodford Chapman.. Bengal .. July 5 
Downs Vesper Wyllie Bengal .. Aug. 13 
Downs Orynthia Rixon .. Singapore Sept. 8 
Downs Lord Strangford Gray .. Mauritius Oct. 17 
Downs Thomas Coutts Christie 
Downs .. Emily Brier .- South Seas —— 
Dartmouth Cragiever Ray .» Mauritius Noy. 3 
Channel Darius Blair .. Mauritius Oct. 16 
Dartmouth Mary Ann Cuthill .. Lima oa 

ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 
Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart. 
New S. Wales... Denmark Hill Foreman London 
V. D. Land Harvey .. Findlay London 
Madras - Roxburgh Castle Robertson London 
New S. Wales.. Guilford . Johnson London 
Madras .. Protector .. Waugh London 
New S. Wales... Marg. of Hastings Drake Portsmouth 
Madras Sir Edward Paget Geary London 
China Alfred Pearson London 
New S. Wales.. Elizabeth Atherdon Liverpool 
Madras Grecian Smith London 
Bengal .. Crown .. Pindar London 
New S. Wales.. Princess Charlotte Godby London 
Singapore Intrepid Sluman London 
Madras George Fulcher London 
Singapore Orynthia Rixon London 
Bengal Ospray Macgill Liverpool 
Bengal Belzoni Talbert London 
Madras Minerva Probyn London 
Madras Lady East .. Evans London 
Mauritius Lord Strangford Greig London 
Mauritius Eliza Jane Liddell London 
DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 

Port of Depart. Ship’s Name Commander Destination. 
Shields Dominic Hodgson St. Helena 
Downs Olive Branch Anderson .. Cape 
Downs Bolivar M‘Donald .. Cape & Maur. 
Portsmouth Madras Beach Mad. & Beng. 
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Port of Arrival. 


Cowes 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 


Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Liverpool 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Portsmouth 
Plymouth 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Liverpool 
Clyde 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Downs 
Downs 
Gravesend 


Ship’s Name. 


Jessie 

Reaper 
Duncan Gibb 
Annandale 
Mary 
Arabian 


General Palmer 
Dunira 
Gallovidian 


* 
. 


General Harris . 


Edinburgh 
Medina 
Recovery 
Walsingham 
William 

Julia 
Margaretha 
Alexander 
Numa 

Stentor 
Claudine 
Ceres 
Symmetry 
Forth 

Jane Haddow 
Wilna 
Providence 
Elizabeth 
Thomas Coutts 
Sir David Scott 


* 


Charles Jameson 


Shipping Intelligence. 


Commander 


Winter 
Rhind ‘ 
Macintosh .. 
Penn “s 
Dagnea 
Willis 


Truscott .. 
Hamilton 
Martin 
Stanton 

Bax 

Miller 
Paterson 
Baurche 
Young 
Grant 

Reid 

Ogilvie 
Wade 
Tindell 

Flinn 
Warren 
Smith 
Robertson .. 
Hamilton 
Tayt 

Ford 

Grant 
Christie .. 
M‘Taggart 
Christie 


Port of Depart. 


Cape 
Singapore 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Mauritius 
Bengal 


Madras 

Bom. & China 
Bombay 
Beng. & China 
Bom. & China 
Bombay 
Bombay 

St. Helena 
Mad. & Beng. 
Mauritius 
Batavia 
Singapore 
N.S. Wales 
Ceylon 

Mad, & Beng. 
Bombay 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
Bengal 

Cape 

Mad. & Beng. 
Bengal 

Beng. & China 
Beng. & China 
Cape 


GENERAL List or PASSENGERS. 


PASSENGERS HoMEWARDS. 

By the James Scott, from Batavia :—Captain Rowe, late of the ‘ John Bull.’ 

By the Angerona, from Bengal :—Lieut. Johnson, H.M.’s 28th reg., and Mrs. 
West. 

By the Sepping, from Ceylon ;—Capt. Jackson, and Capt. Hecton Rose, late 
of the Clydesdale. 

By the Faith, from New South Wales :—Messrs. Hunt, Daugas, Cory, and 
Cape; Mrs. Shannon, and two children ; and Miss Haigh. 

By the Coldstream, from Bengal and Madras :—Maj. Lynch, 30th reg. ; Capt. 
Briscoe, 41st reg. ; Lieuts. Layard and Forbes, 89th reg. ; Baylis, Hon. Comp.’s 
Artil. ; Longworth, Flyter, Robertson, Kennedy, and Durant. Mad. Artil. ; John 
Line, Esq. ; Mr. Marriott ; Master Francis Gaity ; Misses H. Gaity, Burton, and 
Laplume ; Mary MacMahon, servant ; 49 invalids. 

By the Cassandra, from Bengal :—Mr. Evan Williams, Mrs. Smith, and two 
children. 

PASSENGERS OuTWARDs. 

By the Arabian, from Liverpool to Calcutta :—Lieut.-Col. W. Clinton Bad- 
deley, C.B. ; Mrs Baddeley, three Misses, and Master Baddeley ; Misses Holds- 
worth, M. Holdsworth, Mansell, Younger: Cadets H.C. Baddeley, and J. C. 
Tulloch ; Messrs. Holdsworth, Howarth, Harper, Beil, Alexander, Bates, and 


Healy, with servants. 
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